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EDUCATION IN PARLIAMENT—JUNE. 


HITSUNTIDE over, the House of Commons 
tackled the education estimates, as a kind of hors 
@euvre to the solid meal of the Education Bill that 
was to be served by-and-by. There are people who 
believe that at last John Bull is taking a keen and 
intelligent interest in education. I merely point out, 
by way of criticism on that sanguine assumption, that 
when a subject was required for the first day of the 
House of Commions after a holiday—a day when most 
of the members were sure to be absent, a day on which 
hundreds of them would be travelling back to town—the 
education estimates were chosen as a suitable dish for 


such a day. 2 * s 


The House of Commons was almost empty, of course, 
and the debate would have been dreary enough if the 
Dauntless Three had been absent. But they were 
present, of course, and they made things very uncom- 
fortable for poor Sir John Gorst. I looked down from 
the press gallery upon lim, and almost pitied him. He 
has suddenly grown old. He has lost his nerve. He 
grumbles. He is not witty, or audacious, or self-pos- 
sessed any more. At least, he was not that Monday. 
He may recuperate and revivify, but that day he seemed 
something like a wreck—particularly afte. the Daunt- 
less Three had done with him. 


ad * ad 


Dr. Macnamara moved to reduce his salary. Dr. Mac- 
namara heckled him, and led him into dialogue in a 
ferociously uncomfortable way. Mr. Yoxall called him 
a “bee-fly,” and roundly accused him of ignorance of 
the elementary facts of his office. Mr. Gray patronised 
his right honourable friend, and completed his disaster. 
And the House smiled. Sir John—poor Sir John—has 
not a single friend there, even among his own party. 


When a clever cynic—who naturally has no friends— 
ceases to be able to stand alone, through insidious years 
or failing vitality, he becomes an object of pity. If one 
could forget the mischief which Sir John has done to 
education, one could pity him. His critics were ruth- 
less, and he was ineffective in debate. 


ese SF S&F 


Evening schools, higher grade schools, pupil teacher 
centres, the Cockerton judyinents, the inspectorate, the 
relations of elementary and secondary education, a bad 
case of parsonic tyranny towards a teacher, and “Column 
B” of the teacher’s register,—these were the topics in 
detail which the Three brought before the House of 
Commons. If they had not been present, the discussion 
would have fizzled out and come to naught. As I 
listened, I could not help thinking that it was a pity 
that no such members, skilled by experience, and apt 
and smart in speech, should exist to deal with the 
administration of other great departments of State. If 
the military members were as fluent, informed, and in- 
dustrious—or the rural members, or the postal or finan- 
cial members—as are the educational members, ministers 
for these departments would not have so good a time, 
and things might be managed better. I am the more 
inclined to pity Sir John Gorst in that he is the only 
minister who has to meet such expert and able criticism. 


es SF SF 


I do not know how the Dauntless Three quite justify 
to themselves the attacks upon-Sir John with which 
they pursued him, even in the committee debates upon 
the Education Bill. Dr. Macnamara, in particular, 
ruthlessly quoted against him all the awkward and para 
doxical sayings of his in the past which could be heaped 
up against him now. I suppose the ex-teacher members 
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believe that the only wise and effective policy with 
Sir John is to make him impossible in another Govern- 
ment. This effect, at least, they will have produced, 
that no subsequent Minister of Education will dare to 
be so fell and fatal towards elementary and continuation 
schools as Sir John has dared to be. It is all to the 
good for education that future Education Ministers 
should learn to have a wholesome respect for the spokes- 
men of education in the House. 
bad Fa od 

The committee stage of the Education Bill opened 
tadly. The Opposition had not organised their attack. 
They did not concentrate. They talked at large and 
at length upon any pretext, instead of combining and 
focusing upon the points where amendment was really 
important and likely to be accepted. One “amend- 
ment,” which many of the Opposition supported, was 
a proposal to make the parish councils autonomous local 
authorities for education, or something very nearly that. 
The course of the first three days’ debate in committee 
on the Bill was one to invite the closure, and prevent 
any real bettering of the Bill. It is, of course, the duty 
of an Opposition to oppose; but they might oppose skil- 
fully and in an ameliorating way. 


a 2 2 


Of course, the Opposition, as a whole, justified them- 
selves by the belief that the Bill is a bad Bill, and ought 
by any weapon to be attacked. But there was a bow- 
and-arrow style about their attack which seemed some 
centuries out of date. I recognise, at the same time, 
that Mr. Balfour’s handling of the Bill was most un- 
skilful and irritating. He did not announce what 
everybody expected him to announce—that the option 
clause would be dropped, that an exchequer grant would 
be given, and that the proportion of public representation 
in Voluntary school committees would be increased. 
Had he done this at the outset, a compromise would 
have resulted. Again, he did not explain, or smooth 
over, or in any way facilitate the passing of the first 
part of the Bill. Perhaps he was afraid to say much, 
lest a worse thing should befall. He is hardly more 
versed in the subject than he was in 1896, and in 1896 


e 


it was his lack of knowledge and his ready speech that. 


brought him to disaster. 
as »* * 


Upon the particular point which wrecked the Bill 
of 1896—the non-county boroughs and urban district 
councils and their powers—there was much less danger 
this time. The terms of the Bill embodied the com- 
promise agreed upon between the coutity and county 
borough councils and those smaller local powers. But 
the danger lay—and still lies—in the waste of time spent 
upon futile debate, I cannot say that Mr. Balfour dealt 
with this skilfully, and even by some of his supporters 
this has been acknowledged. 


wt a a 

The announcement of peace took much of the steam 
and “go” out of the committee debate. The dove with 
the olive-branch folded its wings in the House just be- 
fore the warfare on the Bill re-began. Then the breaking 
into the debate of finance business, urgent and inevitable 
though it was, rather tended to make the Education Bill 
diseyssions desultory. And if I am asked whether or not 
the debate was worthy of a great Parliament dealing with 
a great subject, I must say “ No.” 


5 


The very break in the discussion made for haphazard 
and piecemeal treatment. On the Thursday the House 
of Commons kaleidoscope changed, the vote of thanks to 
the army was taken, and the Education Bill stood post- 
poned. Nobody seemed to know quite when it would 
be resumed. The Finance Bill, delayed in its essential 
stages by the need to know the upshot of the peace 
negotiations, was to come on, and it was very uncertain 
if the Education Bill would get another innings prior to 
the Coronation. This is typical, perhaps, of the way in 
which education is bandied from pillar to post in this 
country. At the date on which I write for publication 
here, it is impossible to say when next the Bill will find 
itself under fire again. 


ad ad a 


And delay is dangerous. Two lines of the Bill only 
are passed, or thereabouts. Amendments multiply, and 
intervals are given during which even the moderately 
ingenious member of Parliament may devise new amend- 
ments. One day there were forty-eight pages of amend- 
ments in print ; that day four or five pages were disposed 
of, but the next morning the list amounted to fifty-one 
pages. After another day’s debate there were fifty-one 
pages ; and so the merry game goes on. So stiffly is the 
tight conducted, in reference to this multiplication of 
amendments, that a separate list of them has to be 
presented, apart from the regular orders of the day. 
The cost to the country of so much type-setting and 
printing is in itself considerable. 


»* »* ad 


I fancy Mr. Balfour has found out the error of his 
mode of dealing with the debate on the Bill, for he 
is now prepared to announce concessions on it. At 
any rate, when the Bill gets into committee again, 
he has promised to announce the mind of the Govern- 
ment on the option clause, etc, and I should not be 
surprised to find the Government prepared to go far 
in a conciliatory way. I understand that the Opposition 
contemplate mending their policy as well; they will try 
to concentrate on amendments which are important, and 
to discourage “mere piffle” on amendments that are 


trivial or absurd. 2s so o 


Very extraordinary seems to me the apathy or in- 
competency of the great School Boards or the Association 
of School Boards to take a hand in the game. It is 
extraordinary, but it is not for the first time surprising. 
The Association of School Boards has never been a con- 
siderable force in education politics. They have always 
been a quantity that one could neglect. The explana- 
tion may be that the great School Boards feel themselves 
drawn irresistibly into the vortex of change. The Bill 
has raised the whole question of public education, and 
almost’ insensibly people and parties and associations 
find themselves involved. Lord Hugh Cecil talks of 
the school with two doors. There is only one door out 
of the education muddle in which the nation has been 
caught so long, and that door is indicated by the Bill. 
I expect to see a great trend of public opinion in favour 
of its principles displayed before long. Certainly I have 
never known a drastic change in educational policy so 
soon commend itself to educationists as this has done. 
And had the question not been complicated by theo- 
logical differences and the war between churches, that 
consensus of opinion would have declared itself long ago. 

. FERULA. 
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BY MANY HANDS. 


**Quot homines, tot sententiz.’’ 


AS every student of that most inclusive of sciences, 
Physiography, is aware, Dr. Wallace demon- 
strated the actual curvature of the earth’s surface and 

its amount by his famous Bedford Level 
A —— experiments of 1870. The Bedford Level 
Penh mene is a portion of the Fens north of Ely, 

through which, in the seventeenth century, 
two great canals were cut, thus shortening the course of 
the Ouse. One of these canals, the Old Bedford River, hus 
locks at each end, and presents long, straight stretches 
of water without current or tide; and on this, during 
the last two summers, a series of experiments similar to 
those of Wallace have been carried out by Mr. H. Y. 
Oldham, M.A. 

The six-mile stretch between Welney and Denver is 
perfectly straight, and has a bridge at either end, and 
thus offers an ideal piece of water for the purpose. <A 
mark was set up on Denver bridge at the exact height 
above the water-level as that of the parapet of Welney 
bridge, and then midway between the bridges a mark 
was set up on a pole at the same height. A telescope 
being directed from the parapet of Welney bridge to the 
mark on Denver bridge, the middle mark was seen to 
stand up about six feet above the line of sight, agreeing, 
in fact, with the calculated effect, assuming the approxi- 
mately spheroidal shape of the earth. 


&* »* &* 

HE unusual saltness of the Dead Sea, and that of 
other more ordinary salt lakes and inland seas, is 
almost universally regarded as the combined result of sol v- 
ent denudation by the waters of the rivers 
ee flowing into them, and consequent evap- 
salt - oration, According to Mr. W. Ackroyd, 
however, this-is by no means necessarily 
the case ; and it is quite certain that all the salt carried 
down to the sea by rivers has not been derived directly 
from the land drained by them. During stormy weather 
—and to a much less, though still appreciable, extent 
during calm weather—surprisingly large quantities of 
salt are driven far inland from the sea, only, of course, 

to a great extent to be carried back again to the ocean. 

It has been calculated that as far inland as at Roth- 
amstead (Harpenden), 24°59 pounds of salt per acre are 
deposited yearly upon the land; while around Penni- 
cuick this annual salting of the land amounts to 641 
pounds per acre. In his researches upon moorland 
waters, Mr. Ackroyd estimated that during the year 
1900-1, just over 172 pounds of salt per acre fell 
upon the Pennine Hills, nearly midway between the 
North Sea and the Irish Sea, and this at an altitude of 
over 1,000 feet above the sea-level; and he goes on to 
show that for the millstone grit and the limestone dis- 
tricts of Yorkshire, as well as for a belt of the American 
coast some 200 miles in width, almost the entire amount 
of the salt carried down to the sea consists of what is 
termed cyclic sea-salt. 

Without entering into details, then, there are good 
reasons for believing that while the saltness of the Caspian 
Sea, for example, is directly due to solvent denudation, 
that of the Dead Sea is mainly due to cyclic salt trans- 
ported, as indicated above, from contemporary seas. 


Sad ad Cad 
|S recent number of The Revue Pédagogique has 
stirred once again within us the wish that England 


. was more plentifully endowed with that most useful 


of institutions, “travelling scholarships.” 
oo Of course we mean for purposes of edu- 
Trotting. cational research and observation. True, 
there are the Gilchrist Scholarships ; but 
the length of time which they permit for research is 
very brief—all too brief. Also the excellent reports 
edited by Mr. Sadler are due largely to visits of observa- 
tion of this kind, but obviously such opportunities can 
be enjoyed only by the very few. What we desire are 
scholarships of sufficient value to allow of a year at 
least—if necessary, two years—being spent in the exhaust- 
ive study of educational problems. From time to time 
the action of other governments brings forcibly home to 
us the lack of this sort of encouragement at home, 
while at the same time it arouses strong admiration for 
the far-sightedness and generosity of their policy. Only 
last year there was among us a Frenchman, M. Challaye, 
a Lyonnais, and one of the choice spirits of his year at 
the famous Ecole Normale of Paris, who was journeying 
round the world intent on studying, sur place, the efforts 
made by different peoples to solve sundry pressing prob- 
lems. Given the time, means, and ability to conduct 
the investigation, who can doubt that the mother country 
will gain from such a mission ? 


se SF 


O return to our muttons. in the Revue, M. Charles 
Garnier, another of these fortunate scholars sent 
out by an anonymous benefactor to the University of 
Paris, reports on his observations made in 
Islands. At first sight 
there is not much in the description to 
justify such a mission. But a moment’s thought amply 
justifies the investigation. In the East and in Mada- 
gascar the French are confronted by the problem of 
educating and forming a people from the heterogeneous 
mass of the natives of their newly-acquired possessions. 
The Americans have experienced the same difficulty 
with an even more heterogeneous collection of nation- 
alities in these islands of the Pacific, and appear to be 
in a fair way to overcome it. So that a report on the 
educational system introduced into the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands, so far from being a purely academic performance, 
or the inconsequential record of a piece of globe-trotting, 
has, for the French at least, a real and present value. 
For the world at large the report is interesting, as show- 
ing the thoroughly practical way in which “ Cousin 
Jonathan” sets to work when he wishes to Americanize. 
We do not wish to imply that we, as English, have any 
particular desire to study Hawaiian education. What 
has struck us is that such an investigation could not be 
undertaken without ample means and time placed at the 
disposal of the researcher; and as these are the only 
conditions under which really valuable work can be 
done, M. Garnier’s report makes us sigh for more of 
such opportunities for Englishmen. 


Sad 5 a ad 


= publication in Mr. Sadler’s reports of the article 

on “ Rural Education in France” has brought the 

question very prominently before the read- 

The Rural ing public of late. Every educational 
Report. . : 

journal (Tue Practica, Tracuer in- 

cluded) devoted considerable space to the report in ques- 
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tion, and the great dailies and weeklies were not behind- 
hand in analyses and criticisms. Naturally enough, all 
this fire of criticism and cross-criticism has stirred atten- 
tion on the other side of the “silver streak,” where so 
much attention to this part of their educational system 
has been taken as a compliment. Our French neigh- 
bours have become so accustomed to see English eyes 
strained across towards Germany in the effort to find an 
educational ideal that they have marked with pleasure 
the unwonted spectacle of “ pertidious Albion” studying 
deeply and intimately one of their own institutions, 
For our own part, we have always held that there is 
much in the French system of education to command 
admiration, though, as for imitation of it, one obstacle 
blocks the way—the second birth of the Englishman 
with the logical mind of the Frenchman. One thing has 
struck all the French reporters who have studied the 
articles of the English educational press on the report— 
“the article 68’s,” who are unknown in France. One 
of these reporters calls the phrase “the ironical name 
for a certain class of teacher.” 


ow »* x 

"T’HERE must be something marvellous about the 
American school system, or else some inherent 
power in the climate, to produce the rapid transforma- 
tions of peoples of which President Angell 
School: of the University of Michigan speaks. 
A Nation- 17, gives the whole of the credit to the 

Maker. ; . c : 
school system, and says that, thanks to it, 
immigrants of every tongue and nationality, ignorant of 
American customs, ideas, and language, become in the 
second generation indistinguishable from native-born 
Americans. We have heard something of this kind 
before from American travellers in England, but the fact 
loses none of its mystery by repetition. To weld all 
these diverse nationalities together, and of them to 
form one single people, has been the problem of the 
public school in America, and apparently it is solved. 
In spite of the mixed populations of some of our great 
towns, we have nothing of the nature of this enormous 
problem to face. How big it is, the following figures 
will show :—In Chicago alone there are 12,000 Scots, 
13,000 Italians, 25,000 Canadians, 25,000 negroes, 
38,000 Russians, 44,000 English, 96,000 Poles, 111,000 
Swedes, 248,000 Irish, 488,000 Americans, and 490,000 
Germans! If from the materials of this olla podrida 
the public school turns out in the second generation a 
population of pure Americans, then the age of miracles 


is not yet past, 
om s #2 


: a.” E name of Colonel Parker of Cook County Normal 
School fame is well kuown to English teachers. His 
recent death and burial have given rise to many mani- 
' festations which bear out the high opinion 
The Dis- of him held by his compatriots, and indi- 
appearance . 1, 
of the Male. °#te also the greatness of his loss. These 
regrets also give point to another question 
which was debated recently by the “ National Congress 
of Mothers and Teachers” at Washington—the dis- 
appearance of the male teacher from the American 
schools, As our readers probably know, the profession 
of a teacher in the United States bids fair to become 
the sole heritage of the female sex at no very distant 
date. The “mothers” in congress assembled deplored 
the fact, and put on record their opinion that it is a 
redoubtable test for any nation, but especially for 
America, where schools are mixed, to “limit the boys’ 
horizon by feminine ideals.” Accustomed as we are to 
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consider only the refining influence of women in edu- 
cation, this resolution of the “ mothers” puts the matter 
in a new and rather embarrassing light. And with such 
preoccupations for the future of education, it is easy to 
see how the disappearance of a teacher so honoured as 
Colonel Parker comes to be regarded as a national loss. 


ad ad ad 


UR Hamburg contemporary,. the Pddagogische 
Reform, has just been celebrating its twenty-fifth 
birthday, and its jubilee issue of 15th May is one long 
gan of congratulation. Appropriatel 
A Justice. oa it bursts forth in aie aan heads 
its jubilee number with a stirring poem entitled “After 
Twenty-five Years.” Then follows a curiously-detailed 
history of the journal, and a sort of genealogical table 
showing the entire staff, editors and printers, since the 
foundation of the Reform in 1877. But the most 
interesting part of this issue is a reprint of the first 
number of May 15, 1877. This is a simple broadsheet 
folded across the middle, and containing eight columns 
all told. Articles, information, local reports, corre- 
spondence, and advertisements are all comprised in the 
narrow space of these eight columns. It is interesting 
to see from what small beginnings the present journal 
has arisen. We congratulate our Hamburg brethren 
and their journal on a quarter of a century’s good work, 
and hope they will continue to flourish exceedingly. 


x N.U.T. NOTES. ad 


"THE proceedings at the final meeting of the Bristol 
Conference Committee were of a distinctly social 
and festive character. The locale of the assembly was 
that fine room at the Royal Hotel, College 
oo Reece 20 Green, which, during Easter week, was 
the scene of so much that was bright and 
merry and joyous. The evergreen Mr. J. T. Francombe 
was in the chair, and with happy quip or @ propos jest 
he saw the evening speed mirthfully on. The Conference, 
we were all delighted to learn, had not only been a 
“record” one from the business, social, and demonstrative 
point of view, but had also turned out a big financial 
success, On behalf of the Union, it was my privilege to 
ask the acceptance by Messrs. Francombe and Barnet 
(the Conference Committee’s chairman and secretary) of 
two tastefully-illuminated addresses, and both gentlemen 
were cheered to the echo when returning thanks. Cer- 
tainly, no tangible evidence of the gratitude of the mem- 
bers of the Union had been more thoroughly well earned 
than these addresses, the work, by the way, of a Bristol 
artist. Financial considerations were, I suppose, respon- 
sible for the number of addresses being limited to t2vo 
only ; yet the officials of the various special committees 
did not leave the hall quite empty-handed. To them 
Mr. G. M. E. Hamilton, the genial and much-esteemed 
N.U.T. treasurer, presented some forty copies of a volume, 
beautifully bound in red morocco, which contained all 
the Schooimaster articles on Bristol, and its special Con- 
ference issues. Altogether, the volume is a most pleas- 
ing souvenir of a year’s work, arduous in nature, but 
eminently gratifying and satisfactory in its results. The 
Conference labours had created several new friendships, 
and materially strengthened many old ones; and the 
heartiness with which ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne” was sung at 
the close of the function bore testimony to the unanimity 
and cordiality with which all had striven for the common 
good, Vale/ 
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T= was a time when the certificated class teachers 
might fairly be described as “the helots and the 
pariahs of the teaching profession.” Thanks, however, 
to a very strenuous and vigorous agitation 
Rural | during the past ten years, their position 
Teachers ; z 
Salaries. 48 been immensely improved, and prob- 
ably the unwelcome appellation quoted 
above now applies more correctly to the teachers in rural 
England. Spasmodic attempts have been made of late 
years to deal with the worst cases of low salaries, but 
with little result. Recently, a special committee of the 
N. and E. Yorkshire District Union Council has been 
considering the whole matter, and its report is one of the 
most valuable and comprehensive ever prepared. I have 
no space to embody in these “notes” all its “conclu- 
sions,” but one of them is so important that I venture to 
reproduce it: “In those cases where master and wife 
are employed in the same school at specifically divided 
salaries, neither receives individual market value, low 
as it is. In the majority of cases where man and wife 
are employed at a joint salary, the wife is practically 
‘thrown in.’ The two persons work for one wage, and 
that a poor one. From the figures, it is seen in those 
cases where the master has no relative in the school, the 
average salary is £108}, while the average of the joint 
salaries is £1134. Joint salaries obtain in twenty-five 
per cent. of the cases.” The report terminates by sub- 
mitting to rural teachers four weighty considerations, 
two of which are—1. The acceptance of underpaid posts, 
and the outbidding of each other in answer to “state 
salary ” advertisements should be looked upon as unpro- 
fessional conduct. 2. “Joint salaries” are, in general, 
most mischievous, and teachers individually should do 
everything possible to stamp out the system. Possibly 
the “rural seven” at Russell Square might do worse 
than concentrate their energies and undoubted ability, 
during the next nine months, in driving home the rec- 
ommendations of their Yorkshire colleagues. 


ad ad ad 

SR months ago, when I referred to the non-success 
of Mr. Waddington in the Executive election, I 
possessed a faint hope that his great talents might yet 
Me be retained on behalf of his fellow Union- 
* _,. ists, This expectation, however, will un- 
ve . fortunately aie be realised, for he has 
by letter, both to the Executive and the 
organ of the Union, definitely stated that he will not 
again become a candidate. His dignified and manly 
farewell must, I take it, be now accepted as final. Yet 
I, personally, shall never cease to deplore the existence 
of a method of electing the Executive which makes it 
possible for a man with Mr. Waddington’s unequalled 
record to be defeated at the polls. Nor will the Lanca- 
shire teachers, if I have rightly summed up the manner 
in which they regard the débdcle of Easter Tuesday. Mr. 
Waddington’s name will, for all time, be’ inseparably 
connected with the emancipation of the half-timer, and 
he was indeed the “ Wilberforce” of the little white 
slaves amongst whom he lived and worked for so. many 
years. “But although he won his spurs originally on the 
half-time question, he was far removed from being a 
“one-horse” man. On every phase of the education 
question he was singularly well informed. He knew his 
Code better than all the rest of 
the Executive put together, and 

his judgment was—so far as my 
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See 


his non-success will never be forgotten by those who 
attended the Bristol Conference ; and one sympathetic 
friend, who wished to place his seat at Mr. Waddington’s 
disposal, ejaculated, “I would willingly lose a dozen 
elections to experience such a reception as you have had.” 


ss SF 


N interesting discussion took place at the last meeting 

of the B. and O. Council on the desirability of 
placing a man in charge of the Boys’ Orphanage at 
Sydenham, when Mrs, Barnet, the present 
matron, retires on her well-earned pension. 
The House Committee sent up a recom- 
mendation ‘that a matron be appointed to manage the 
Home, in the place of Mrs. Barnet ;” and in eloquent 
terms Mrs. Burgwin stated the reasons for the sugges- 
tion. She felt that “the Orphanage should be made a 
home in the best sense of the word, and that it was 
therefore eminently necessary to place at its head a 
woman who would be a mother to the children under her 
charge.” Again, they could not possibly offer the class 
of man and wife they would desire to see at the head of 
the home, in the case of an appointment of master and 
matron, a less commencing salary than £150 per annum, 
and the question of expense in connection with the 
Home was already a serious one. Messrs. Blacker, 
Ellery, and Hamblett strongly urged the appointment 
of a master and matron to manage the Home, but only 
six members voted in favour of the change. Ultimately, 
it was decided to advertise for a matron, at a commen- 
cing salary of £60 per annum, with board, residexce, 
and medical attendance. I understand that many ad- 
mirably qualified ladies have applied for the post, and 
the council will probably experience un embarras de 
richesses when the final selection has to be made. _ Ig- 
noring gender for the nonce, let me add, “ May the best 


man win!” 
wm w&* & 


Master or 
Matron P 


a in February, Mr. Yoxall sent a communica- 
tion to the Earl-Marshal, K.G., asking that the 
Union might be represented at the Coronation of his 


Majesty the King. With admirable force, 
he pointed out that “the president is the 
elected representative of 45,000 teachers 
employed in the public elementary schools, School Board 
and Voluntary, in England and Wales, and may indeed 
be considered as representing the whole body of teachers 
in such schools. These teachers are men and women 
engaged in the education of children of the poorer classes 
of the population mainly ; and it is their duty and plea- 
sure to inculcate sentiments of loyalty to the throne and 
submission to law and order.” A reply has now been 
received stating that the Earl-Marshal is unable to make 
provision for the presence of a representative of the 
Union; and there, I suppose, the matter must end. Con- 
sidering, however, that primary teachers, throughout the 
length and breadth of this land, are everywhere per 
forming the major portion of the responsible work of 
organising the Coronation festivities, I cannot but deem 
the Earl-Marshal’s decision as singularly unfortunate, 
to use no stronger adjective. Public authorities, almost 
universally, are glad to utilise the skill and organising 
ability of the teachers, whenever there is work to be 
done ; yet I fear the invitations 
to municipal banquets, garden 
parties, and the like are few 


The 
Coronation. 
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NOTES FROM THE NORTH. 


A was currently expected, the new Continuation Class 
Code has not introduced any very serious or radical 
changes. The working of the past year has shown that 
a little more freedom in certain directions 
might be given; consequently we find that 
in Division I. there are now only two com- 
pulsory subjects—Englishandarithmetic—as against three 
in last year’s Code, and that drawing is now reckoned as 
an optional subject ; while for girls the optional subjects 
this year are needlework, cookery, laundry work. This 
is decidedly a step in the right direction. The grant in 
this division has been reduced from 4s. 2d. to 3s, 4d. per 
pupil per hour per week for a session of twenty weeks. 

In Division II. a greater latitude has been allowed with 
regard to the preparation of schemes of work. Last 
year the regulations were simply unworkable. A sylla- 
bus showing the complete material of each course, dis- 
tributed as far as possible according to meetings of the 
class, had to be sent to the Department one month before 
the school opened ; this year all that is asked for is a 
syllabus showing in outline the proposed work of the 
class, while a record of work is to show the results. The 
grant is increased from 3s. 4d. or 5s. to 4s. 2d. or 5s. 
10d., and the method of calculation is slightly changed. 

On the whole we think the Department is well advised 
in giving the Code another year’s working before intro- 
ducing any serious changes. The result of the Code, so 
far as we can judge of last year’s operations, has been 
to concentrate our continuation school efforts. The be- 
nevolent and philanthropic spirit of previous Codes finds 
no place in the present Code. As a result, it will only 
stimulate the education of those who are really desirous 
of furthering their own education. And it is a fair 
question whether the Department should not in some 
way seek to attract the indifferent classes, who are in 
most need of education. 


ad ad ad 


S he Scotch Education Department are preparing for 

the commercial struggle that is at present being 
waged. They desire pupils to receive a commercial 
education, and in Circular 358 they give 
some indication of their proposals for the 
institution of a special Commercial Cer- 
tificate. The Merit Certificate and the Intermediate 
and Leaving Certificates represent three well-marked 
stages of general education, and to each correspond 
certain forms of specialised instruction, to which the 
general education represented by each of these certifi- 
cates forms a suitable and sufficient introduction. 

The Merit and Intermediate Certificates lay the foun- 
dation.of the specialised instruction given, for the most 
part, in continuation classes or special institutions. ‘The 
Leaving Certificate indicates ability for entrance to the 
university, 

The Department consider that, in view of the recent 
law requiring attendance in ordinary circumstances till 
the age of fourteen, the question of specialised instruc- 
tion within the school for pupils who may remain but 
a short time after taking the Merit Certificate is one of 
immense importance, and the matter is now receiving 
their careful consideration. 


Rad Rad Rad 


"T° AKING the Intermediate Certificate, which indicates 
a certain degree of attainment in the following sub- 


Continuation 
Class Code. 


Commercial 
Certificates. 
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jects—namely, English, arithmetic, and elementary mathe- 

matics, two languages other than English, 

a or one language with science and drawing 

etc. | —®#8 the foundation and preliminary of 

the Commercial Certificate, they think the 

instruction in foreign languages will be concerned chiefly 

with the vocabulary and subject matter of commercial 

correspondence, and with the language of everyday life, 

commercial arithmetic, and English, including hand- 

writing, précis-writing, and business correspondence, 

To these may be added book-keeping, shorthand, and 

commercial history and geography. 

The following are the proposals on which the institu- 

tion of a Commercial Certificate is based :— 


“1. That the certificate should be given only in schools 
which possess a regularly organised commercial depart- 
ment, the staff, appliances, and curriculum of which have 
been approved as satisfactory. 

*2. That it should be restricted to pupils who have 
obtained an Intermediate Certificate, or have satisfied the 
examination requirements for that certificate, except as 
regards passing in the higher grade in one subject, before 
entering upon their special commercial studies. 

“3. That the special commercial course should extend 
over at least one complete year, and that, in order to be 
eligible for the certificate, candidates should be not less 
than sixteen years of age on the first of October follow- 
ing the examination. 

«4, That the principal subject of instruction should be 
a modern language other than English. 

“5. That, in addition, instruction should be given in 
commercial arithmetic, book-keeping, shorthand, and 
commercial history and geography. 

“6, That candidates should pass in the higher grade in 
the Leaving Certificate examination in one modern lan- 
guage, either as one of the subjects taken for the Inter- 
mediate Certificate or subsequently, and that they should 
also pass in the special commercial paper in that lan- 
guage. Success in any grade of an additional language 
would be recorded on the certificate.” 


»* * »* 


sh. E voting for the vice-presidentship of the Institute 
has resulted in the election of Mr. George Fenton, 
B.A., Holburn Street School, Aberdeen, by a majority 
E.LS of 620 over Mr. J. Beattie, High School, 
“Oban. Mr. Fenton enjoys the unique 
honour of being the first class teacher chosen for the 
position. He is at present second master in Holburn 
Street School, Aberdeen. For many years he has taken 
an active part in the class teacher movement, first as 
secretary of the Scottish Class Teachers’ Association, 
and afterwards as president. Mr. Fenton is known as 
an able speaker and a hard and enthusiastic worker. 
He has twice represented the class teachers of Scotland 
at the N.F.A.T. conferences in England. 


ad ad ad 


HE annual meeting of this association was held in 
Glasgow on Saturday, 3lst May. The secretary, 

Mr. A. Small, Glasgow, reported that the membership 
Scottish now stood at 4,093, and showed an in- 
Class crease during the last year of 295. In 
Teachers’ his report he emphasised the feature in 
Association. our educational system which during the 
last year had become so common, and which was so fraught 
with evil consequences that its existence cannot be 
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ignored—namely, the number of changes in the teaching 
staffs, in urban as well as in rural districts. He thought 
that such repeated changes interfered greatly with the 
main objects for which the maintenance and establish- 
ment of the public school system was intended. The 
question of salary improvements was referred to, and 
he held that the trend of swiftly-moving events pointed 
to a general improvement in the position of the class 
teacher. Mr. W. H. Morrison, Greenock, was appointed 
president for the ensuing year. 


se FS & 


| yr the report of the Committee of the Privy 
Council on Education in Scotland, recently issued, 
we find that the number of scholars on the registers of 
the schools of the country this year is 

ee oe 767,421, as against 756,558, or an increase 

Education. °f 10,863. The average attendance shows 

not quite so large an increase. There has, 
indeed, been a gradual decrease in the percentage of at- 
tendance for the last few years: in 1898 the percentage 
was 84:32 ; in 1899, 83-73 ; in 1900, 83°14; and in 1901, 
82°92. Does this mean that the compulsory clauses are 
not being so strictly enforced? To put the matter 
differently, and in relation to the question of school 
supply, for every 100 children who might be on the 
registers, for whom some 100 seats have been provided, 
we have only 86 scholars on the registers and 71 in daily 
attendance. 

It may be noted that of the 767,421 scholars on the 
registers, 311,733 are between ten and fourteen years of 
age, 14,102 between fourteen and fifteen, and 6,792 
above fifteen. The number between fourteen and 
fifteen shows a decrease of 227, while above fifteen there 
is an increase of 299. In view of the recent Act, there 
is likely to be a considerable increase next year in the 
number of pupils over fourteen. 

The average salary of male teachers (whether prin- 
cipal or class teacher) shows an increase of £3, 5s. 1d. 
over that of last year, and the average salary of female 
teachers an increase of £2, 0s.2d. Superannuation allow- 
ances amounting to £758, 1ls. 8d. were granted to 22 
teachers (18 men and 4 women), and disablement allow- 
ances amounting to £641, 10s. 4d. to 23 teachers (10 
men and 13 women). The certificates of 28 teachers 
have been extended during the year. R. G. 


—s . of Bote 


THE NEW MATRICULATION 
SYLLABUS. 


EVER in the history of London University have such 
great changes been made in the matriculation syllabus 

as are indicated in the new regulations published on the 5th 
of June. The number of subjects required has been reduced 
to five, and with the exception of mathematics, one paper 
only is to be set in each. Thus the number of papers set is 
reduced from nine to six. With regard to the choice of 
subjects allowed, the regulations state that “candidates 
shall not be approved by the examiners unless they have 
shown a competent knowledge in each of the following sub- 
jects:—1. English: one paper of three hours. 2. Ele- 
mentary Mathematics: two papers of three hours each. 3. 
Latin or Elementary Mechanics, or Elementary Physics 
(Heat, Light, and Sound), or Elementary Chemistry, or 
Elementary Botany: one paper of three hours in each sub- 
ject. 4. Two of the following subjects, neither of which 
as been already taken under (3). If Latin be not taken, 
one of the other subjects selected must be another language 


from the list, either ancient or modern—Latin, Greek, 
French, German, Arabic, Sanskrit, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Italian, Hebrew, Ancient or Modern History, Logic, Physi- 
cal and General Geography, Geometrical and Mechanical 
Drawing, Mathematics (more advanced), Elementary Me- 
chanics, Elementary Chemistry, Elementary Physics, Ele- 
mentary Biology.” 

Thus Latin is no longer a compulsory subject, and so long 
as the candidate presents one language besides his own, he 
need not attempt more in that direction; and if he takes 
Latin, he need do no science at all. With these reforms we 
are in hearty sympathy, and we do not think that by re- 
ducing the number of subjects the high standard of the 
university need be lowered. The ps of the London 
Matriculation is not the only curriculum which has been 
overloaded by well-meaning enthusiasts. The statement 
that variety is charming, and that the student’s mind takes 
a rest in changing from one subject to another, is only true 
to a very limited extent. It is one thing to pass from one 
subject to another when reading for pleasure, and a totally 
different thing to bring a large pumber of unrelated sub- 
jects up to examination pitch. But yet one enthusiast comes 
along and argues with much truth that Latin has such 
immense disciplinary value in education ; another praises the 
intellectual training and practical use of modern languages ; 
a third says how important it is to be trained in habits of 
scientific method; a fourth produces arguments, perfectly 
valid in themselves, in favour of history; and a fifth shows 
the value of mathematics. The result of all this is that the 
student has to struggle with such an immense array of sub- 
jects that he is able to derive very little intellectual advan- 
tage from any of them. 

Another very important change has been introduced by 
the omission of set authors to prepare in Latin and Greek. 
Opinions may differ on this point, but certainly it seems to 
us a wise change. We cannot help thinking that in the past 
some candidates have got through who had very little know- 
ledge of Latin. They were able to translate the set author 
well, and had carefull prepared the geographical and bio- 
graphical notes on the same, which, after all, is a very 
different thing from having a good knowledge of Latin; and 
although we regret that the time bas not yet arrived when 
would-be matriculants are examined orally in modern 
languages, we think that those who have hitherto ed 
the London Matriculation have had a much better know- 
ledge of literary French than of Latin, simply because in 
French there were no set authors. 

Turning to the requirements in the other subjects, we 
see that the syllabus in English has been much modified. 
Apparently the amount of formal grammar and history of 
the language is much reduced, and the language is con- 
sidered more from the utilitarian point of view, as “the 
paper will test knowledge and command of English by 
questions in composition, précis-writing, paraphrase, and 
analysis of sentences.” Then, since English history is no 
longer compulsory, some of the questions in the English 
paper “will involve a knowledge of the most salient facts in 

nglish history and general geography.” 

he mathematics course remains practically unchanged, 
except that special attention is directed in arithmetic to 
the metric system, approximations to a specified degree of 
accuracy, and contracted methods of multiplication and 
division of decimals; and in algebra “graphs of simple 
rational integral algebraic functions” are now included. 

In history the student may take either ancient history or 
modern. In the former the course consists of Roman and 
Greek history generally, and in the latter “English history 
from 1485 to the death of Victoria, with some reference to 
the contemporary history of Europe and colonial develop- 
ments.” 

The syllabus in logic is fairly elementary, and many of 
our readers will no doubt select that subject. 

Geography no longer forms an appendage to history, but 
becomes a subject apart, and a syllabus has been drawn up 
requiring sound scientific treatment of the subject. 

As a step towards a degree in engineering, a syllabus of 

eometrical and mechanical drawing is set out much on the 
ines of the advanced South Kensington syllabus. 
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PARAFFIN CANDLES.—II. 


’T°HE process of making those from tallow is as follows :— 

The melted tallow is treated with milk of lime—that is, 
slaked lime shaken up in water. This forms an insoluble lime 
soap, which is removed from the liquid. This latter is ‘‘ sweet 
water,” containing water and glycerin, and it is boiled so as to 
expel as much water as tert and recover the glycerin. The 
solid lime soap, or “‘ rock,” is then boiled with dilute sulphuric 
acid, thus liberating the fatty acids of the original tallow— 
namely, stearic, palmitic, and oleic acids—which float on the top 
of the heavier sulphuric acid, and are skimmed off and cast into 
cakes after a second treatment with sulphuric acid. The cakes 
are now pressed by a hydraulic ram, thus squeezing out the 
more liquid acids, chiefly oleic, in the form of ‘‘red oil” or 
**olein” (not the chemical substance olein, by the way), which 
is used in making soft soaps. The pressed cake of ‘‘ stearin” 
(another trade name) contains the stearic and palmitic acids of 
the tallow; and after further treatment with acid to remove 
any traces of lime, it is cast into blocks, with the addition of a 
little paraffin-wax, beeswax, or other similar substance, which 
** breaks the grain” —that is, prevents the formation of visible 
crystals. The substance is now ready for candle-making. The 
following diagram shows the whole of the saponification pro- 
COSS : 7 
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The second process for obtaining fatty acids is almost purely 
mechanical rather than chemical, and depends on the fact that 
when fat is distilled with steam at high pressure it is broken up 
into fatty acids and glycerin, which are obtained separately. 
The fat is melted in a still, heated up to 300° C. (572° F.), and 
superheated steam is then blown in. The volatile products are 
condensed in vertical pipes, like those used in gasworks, and the 
fatty acids are the first to condense—the glycerin and water, 
which are more volatile, being arrested in the last portions of 
the condenser. 
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Glycerin is fairly familiar as a thick, syrupy liquid of dis- 
gusting sweetness. Mix it with water in a g dish, and 
observe the streakiness caused by unequal refraction of light 
passing through liquids of different density ; also the disappear- 
ance of this when the mixture is complete. Put some in a small 

reelain basin and heat it over a bunsen burner: it boils, 

urns at 150° C. (302° F.) with a blue flame, giving off fumes of 

acrolein, very irritating to the eyes. This is the substance 
formed when a tallow candle is partially extinguished. Its 
presence may also be demonstrated by dipping a wick in 
lycerin and lighting this like a lamp. We see now the need 
ior removing all glycerin from fats if these are to be used in 
candle-making. 

Glycerin forms a very good cement when stirred up with 
litharge to the consistency of putty. The resulting glyceride of 
lead sets quite hard, and is gas and water tight, acid proof, 
and is thus largely used as a cement in physical and chemical 
apparatus. Treated with strong nitric acid in a manner which 
may not be explained here, the resulting product is nitro- 
glycerin, the active principle of dynamite. A mixture of 
glycerin and water freezes at a lower temperature than either 
constituent alone, and so this mixture is often used as a seal in 
wet-meters for household gas supply. Many soaps are rendered 
transparent by adding glycerin, and its uses in pharmacy are 
well known. 


MATCHES. 


THERE are three processes in use for generating heat and so 
obtaining a flame—the mechanical process of friction; chemical 
processes of combustion; lastly, electric processes, depending 
upon the conversion of electric energy into heat and light. 
Leaving this last out of account, it soon appears that all our 
methods of getting heat and light depend upon some mechanical 
or chemical action, often apen beth. 

Rub a brass button briskly along the floor, then apply it to 
the back of your hand; rub a little harder, then hold it to the 
head of a common match. In this case heat is produced by 
friction, but not in quantity sufficient to kindle any but the 
most combustible substances. Try the savage method of obtain- 
ing fire by rubbing one piece of hard, dry wood upon another : 
your failure will at least raise the savage in your estimation. 

he easiest way of doing this is to make a shallow socket in a 
piece of hard wood, then to sharpen another piece like a huge 
pencil, and hold it vertically with its point in the socket just 
made. By means of a string coiled round the upright pencil, 
this may be got to revolve with sufficient speed to generate the 
heat required to ignite loose shavings, etc., placed round the 

int. 

Now take two flints or quartzite pebbles and strike them 
oe against each other, so as to obtain a spark. For one of 
the pebbles substitute a steel edge, such as the back of a table- 
knife, and, instead of a rounded pebble, use one with a sharp 
edge. This gives a spark which may be directed upon some 
gunpowder, so as to recall the days of the old flint-lock muskets 














with their capacity for missing fire. The next step is the prepa- 
ration of tinder, a highly combustible substance, needing only 
the presence of a spark to burst into flame. Take some clean 
linen, put it in a cocoa-tin, set fire to it, and close the box. 
The result of this imperfect combustion is a fine mass of char- 
coal, with a comparatively large surface exposed to the air, and 
this may now be used in connection with flint and steel for the 
production of a flame. Finely-divided charcoal often takes fire 
spontaneously, especially in a heated atmosphere. Take a 
narrow glass tube, }” diameter, seal it at one end, and fill it up 
with tartrate of lead, a white substance like salt. Holding the 
tube in a slanting position with the closed end downwards, 
begin to heat it over a bunsen burner till its contents are quite 
black up to the top, then stand on a chair and gently shake 
out the warm carbon : it will take fire on reaching the air, and 
burn as a shower of sparks, by a kind of “‘spontaneous com- 
bustion.” This at once explains why stringent regulations are 
needed to keep down dust in coal mines, in textile factories, and 
in grain mills. In all these cases the dust which forms is to 
a large extent finely-powdered carbon, and this needs only a 
slight rise in the temperature of the air, or the presence of a 
light, to prove an explosive mixture of dangerous capabilities. 

In this case we have passed from mechanical to chemical 
methods of generating heat. Take some yellow phosphorus 
kept in a bottle of water; cut off with a penknife, still under 
water, a piece the size of a split pee stick the point of the knife 
into it, and remove it from the bottle; then dry it on a piece of 
blotting-paper, and rub it gently along the table. Even this 
slight amount of friction is sufficient to ignite the phosphorus, 
which burns with a brilliant flame, giving off dense white 
fumes. Since these are not particularly wholesome, they may 
be arrested by inverting a wet tumbler over the burning phos- 
phorus. Never touch yellow phosphorus with the me except 
under water, and even then as little as possible. In this ex- 

riment friction is used only to generate a small amount of 
eat, sufficient to ignite the phosphorus ; the latter then burns 
by combining chemically with the oxygen of the air. 

Take a beaker or boiling-tube of thin glass and pour in two 
inches of cold water, then add carefully about half an inch of 
strong sulphuric acid, stirring or shaking all the time. A fair 
amount of heat is given off, far more than sufficient to kindle 
phosphorus, and quite sufficient even to boil spirits of wine 
placed in an inner tube. Take a small piece of chlorate of 
potash—one of the pellets sold for gargles will do; put it ina 
wineglass with a very little water, and then allow some drops 
of strong sulphuric acid to trickle down the glass. When this 
reaches the chlorate, the latter is decomposed, giving small 
explosions, accompanied by flame. Repeat this experiment, but 
— one or two pieces of phosphorus the size of a split pea in 

veside the chlorate, and use warm water. On adding sulphuric 
acid, preferably by a thistle funnel dipping to the bottom, so 
much heat is evolved that the phosphorus Eaone and continues 
to burn under water, owing to the oxygen liberated from the 
chlorate of potash by the acid. Powder some chlorate of potash 
and mix it up with charcoal which has been — sepa- 
rately ; apply a light, and the mixture goes off like gunpowder. 
Make another mixture of these ; but this time, instead of usin 
a light, dip a glass rod or tube into strong sulphuric acid, an 
allow one drop to fall on the powder. tow take sugar and 
powdered chlorate, and ignite them by means of acid. Make 
another mixture of sugar and chlorate, and try to kindle it by a 
lighted match ; probably the mixture will not readily take fire. 
In that case add a very little sulphur, and try again. Instead 
of chlorate of potash, take nitrate of potash—that is, nitre or 
saltpetre—and mix it up with powdered charcoal and a little 
sulphur. This is gunpowder, and, of course, requires careful 
handling. All the experiments above mentioned should not 
exceed more than a dessert-spoonful, and should, of course, be 
burned upon an iron plate, a brick, an old soup plate, or some 
other non-inflammable substance. 

Now we are getting very near to the mocern match. Brim- 
stone matches were simply made of thin slips of pitch. pine or 
other resinous wood, shaped to a point, end dignsd in* melted 
sulphur. These were dipped into a box of tinder, ignited by 
flint and steel ; the sulphur ends caught fire easily, and then the 
wood itself. This meant three articles—flint and steel, a tinder- 
box, and a supply of sulphur matches. The next step was the 
invention of an ‘‘instantaneous light box.” This was a small 
bottle containing asbestos soaked in strong sulphuric acid, the 
asbestos acting as a sponge to prevent spilling. The matches 
for this were splints of wood tipped with a paste of chlorate of 
potash and pounded sugar mixed up with gum to bind them to 
each other and to the wood, and coloured with vermilion or 
other dye-stuff. The splints were dipped first into melted sul- 

phur, then into this paste, and when in use were dipped into 
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the acid in the bottle. It is the story of the old woman and her 
ig over again. The acid began to attack the chlorate, evolving 
th heat and oxygen; this combined with the sugar with 
explosive force; the heat thus liberated ignited the sulphur, 
which in its turn kindled the wood. 

To this inconvenient outfit succeeded the lucifer match, which 
has bequeathed its name to all its successors. Here the sul- 
phuric acid was discarded, and the preliminary temperature 
attained by friction. The matches were made of wood or stout 
brown paper, dipped as before in melted brimstone, then tipped 
with a mixture of chlorate of potash, sulphide of antimony, 

m, and colouring matter. These matches were kindled by 

awing them through a folded piece of sandpaper. 

The modern or Congreve match differs but slightly from the 
lucifer. Instead of sulphur, which gives off disagreeable fumes 
when burning, soft paraffin-wax is used for the first coating of 
matches; the matches themselves are made of wood, never of 
paper, unless, of course, they are presented in the form of 
miniature candles called ‘‘vestas;” lastly, the sandpaper is 
pasted on a box, and the match rubbed thereon. The essential 
things in a tipping composition for matches are :—(1) yellow 
phosphorus; (2) some oxidising agent, such as chlorate or ni- 
trate of potash; (3) glue or gum for binding; (4) any gritty 
material, such as sand or powdered glass, to increase friction ; 
(5) a colouring matter. Before being coated with this, wooden 
matches are ‘‘ primed” by being dipped into melted sulphur or 
paraffin, the latter now almost exclusively. A common tipping 
mixture is as follows :— 

Yellow phosphorus.........-......+ 
Chlorate of potash..............6.cececees 


a 056h 55s Ne anubab eset ou tencedbectepess 2 ” 
NE is nd. ca cdocbucacassscaeeses 4 ” 


The last s in the evolution of a match is that invented 
by Bryant and May, and familiar under the name of safety 
matches. In these the phosphorus used is the red, non- 
pone variety, and is placed on the rubber—that is, on the 

x—while the tipping composition contains sulphide of anti- 
mony, which accounts for the uliar bluish-white fumes of 
these matches, A formula for them is as follows :— 


HEAD COMPOSITION, RUBBER COMPOSITION, 


Sulphide of antimony......... 1 | Red phosphorus ..........660.000+ 2 
Chlorate of potash ............ 1] Gum arabic... ..........005eeeeeee 1 
ee 2 | Powdered glass... ..........ss0005 1 
Powdered glass............... 12 


Owing to the great amount of powdered glass, very little 
friction is required, as may be shown by stri ing an ordinary 
and a safety match for comparison. In view of the formula, it 
is easy to see why safety matches ‘‘ strike only on the box.” 

Sometimes damage is caused in farmyards, hay and corn 
fields, etc., by smokers throwing away a burning match. This 
is prevented by soaking the weak stems in a dilute solution of 
alum, sulphate of ae — salts), or phosphate of 
magnesium, which render the w non-inflammable, and cause 
the match to gu out after the head has done its work. 

Fusees are long wooden matches with a large head at either 


end, like a miniature bar-bell. They are used by smokers only, ~ 


and have the advantage of being unaffected by wind. The 
heads consist of powdered charcoal and saltpetre, bound to- 
gether by gum and tipped with a striking composition. A good 
imitation may be made by making a ‘‘ y”’—a cone moulded 
from a thick paste of gunpowder and water. This, on being 
ignited, burns with sparks, and cannot be blown out. Make a 
strong hot solution of saltpetre, and soak some brown paper in 
it. hen this is dry apply a glowing match or string to one 
corner, and observe how it burns away, fusee fashion, without 
any definite flame. This is ‘‘ touch-paper,” and is largely used 
in fireworks. A very pretty experiment is made by tracing 
with a brush on coarse paper some design or word, using salt- 
petre solution instead of ink. When the paper is dry, “pply a 
glowing wire or string to the beginning of the design, and the 
slow combustion or ‘lefla ration will slowly make its way, 
tracing out the design in fire. The odour given off by these 
**touch-papers” is not unpleasant, and is decidedly healthy; for 
among the products of decomposition are ozone and oxides of 
nitrogen, which are very good disinfectants. A great many 
asthma cures depending on the inhalation of fumes are, after 
all, of little more value than brown paper soaked in saltpetre, 
as above described. The virtue lies in the ozone and nitrous 
oxides given off. 

Young children are very fond of sucking match heads. At a 
certain stage everything goes to the mouth, and with such an 
attractive object as a bright red match, nothing else can be ex- 

ted of an infant by any one foolish enough to leave matches 
in his way. One obvious preventive is to use none but safety 
matches, and so help to discourage the yellow phosphorus trade. 
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Should the evil be committed, that fact may be readily recog- 
nised by the phosphorus smell, the red or other colour of the 
match about the mouth, and the fact that the lips glow in the 
dark. The best remedy in phosphorus poisoning is lime-water 
or magnesia, since phosphates of these are insoluble and harm- 
leas. Do not gee ou, since »hosphorus dissolves in oil. Shred 
some phosphorus into a bottle of olive oil, and shake well up for 
a day or two. This gives phosphorised oil, which is often used 
by conjurers to give a supernatural glow to hands and face. In 
using it care must be taken to see that the skin is not broken in 
any way. 


ateininiibinies 
THE INSPECTOR’S NOTEBOOK. 


Religious Instruction for the ) CAN any one explain to me the 

Sons of the Proletariat. { reason why there is such a 
keen anxiety on the part of all to see that John Smith’s son 
receives a daily dose of a particular kind of religious instruc- 
tion’ If it be so very necessary that the sons of the “im- 
perial producers of turnips” should have their spiritual 
welfare carefully attended to, surely divinity will be a good 
thing administered daily to the sons of the consumers of 
turnips. But such is not the case. In many secondary 
schools of admittedly ecclesiastical tone there is no sectarian 
teaching, and the barest minimum of religious instruction of 
any kind. This being so, what a hollow piece of humbug all 
this consternation over primary schools seems. 

I have been told that the parents of children attending 
secondary schools give the needful religious training. Of 
this I personally am not so sure. 

It appears to me it is the tone of the school that is the 
important factor in this dispute. 


A few Suggestions upon the ) With reference to religious in- 

Teaching of Divinity. { struction let me offer a few 
hints, although such is hardly within my province. 

1. If it is possible, let intermittent inspection be substi- 
tuted for annual examinations. 

2. The lesson should not be of tedious length. I should 
say twenty-five minutes would be enough. 

3. Aim at making this lesson as attractive as the other 
lessons by introducing pictures, photographs, etc., and by 
allowing the younger children to draw on paper or slates 
little pictures illustrative of the simple Bible stories. 

1. Let one of the lessons per week be devoted to the every- 
day application of Christ's teaching —a sort of ethical address. 

5. Let the children in the first class occasionally write 
answers on paper to questions set, and give marks therefor. 

6. In infant schools the instruction should always be 
aided by pictures, and the lesson should last not longer than 
fifteen minutes. 

7. Don’t thrash the children too readily for not being able 

to repeat texts of Scripture. ; 
Lessons on } This brings me to a topic which depends some- 
Courtesy. | whaton the above. Character-training is the 
end of all education. The general tone of the school will 
accomplish this to some extent, but I would always have one 
leason a week specially set apart for dealing with such mat- 
ters as cleanliness, good manners, reverence for sacred things, 
fespect for parents and our seniors, consideration for others, 
kindness to animals, self-sacrifice, etc. 

In many schools you have what is called a general infor- 
mation lesson, wherein some of these matters are dealt with. 
Personally, | would have a general information lesson and 
a courtesy lesson once a week. It is possible that I should 
take the latter instead of a purely Bible lesson. 


A Monthly Nature) To encourage the study of nature in 

Exhibition. { schools, I suggest that, in addition to 
the ordinary course of lessons, the headmaster should set 
apart one day each month for a sort of nature exhibition. 
I do not mean that anything elaborate should be attempted, 
or that the time-table should be suspended. The actual 
date would depend, of course, upon the season, but might 
generally be fixed some time in the last week, and for pref- 
erence on Friday afternoon. Specimens of the flowers and 
plants in season should be arranged on a table and named. 





They should be shown to the children, and made the subject. 
of a little talk. The talk should not be confined to flowers, 
but should include any natural history phenomena applicable 
on the date. 


Tue “NoteBook” Query CoLuMy. 


Letters intended for this column should be addressed 
“Inspector,” care of Editor, Practica, Teacher. Only in 
very urgent cases can replies be sent by post, and then only 
when two stamps accompany the letter. 

W.A. asks whether a teacher in residence in college who. 
obtains a Civil Service appointment can thereupon leave the 
ae ; whether he oul growed to college on the under- 
standing that he is at liberty to leave should he obtain a 
Civil Service appointment ; and whether he could reclaim. 
any deposit he may have made to the college authorities. 

Answer.—No, in each case. 

M.B. writes to know what course can be taken by a girl 
aged sixteen last January, whom the Board of Education 
has pronounced too old to be a probationer. 

Answer.—She may study and prepare for the First Year's. 
papers, and sit in April 1903; and if she pass she may be 
apprenticed for two years from July 1, 1903; or if not suffici- 
ently forward in her studies, she may take Candidate’s papers 
next April, and serve for three years. 

J.C. inquires as to qualifications requisite for obtaining an- 
inspectorship in Ireland. 

Answer.—Inspectors are appointed by competitive exami- 
nation. The subjects cover a wide range, and correspond to- 
the examinations for higher division Civil Service appoint- 
ments in England. Very few vacancies occur, the —— 
tion is keen, and the posts are generally obtained by Irish 
university scholars. One-half of the appointments are 
limited to Roman Catholics. 

The salary is £200 per annun, rising £10 yearly to £500, 
and there are moderate prospects of promotion to higher 

sts. 

If J. C. will send me full particulars of his scholastic 
career, I will advise him as to his chances. Reprints of 
questions set may be obtained from Eyre and Spottiswoode. 

R.S. writes to say that his is an endowed school. Does 
the fact that there is an endowment prevent the managers 
from obtaining the population grants / 

Answer.—It depends upon the amount of the endowment, 
and the financial condition of the school. In some cases of 
endowed schools I have known the grant withheld, and the 
reason given has been that there does not oer to be the 
need for it. I advise the managers to apply for it. 

Enquirer asks whether slight taps with rulers should be 
reemted in the punishment book. 

Answer.—The Code states distinctly that every case of cor- 
poral punishment must be recorded. It is for Enquirer to 
decide what is corporal punishment. 


HOLIDAY COURSES IN JENA. 


Tue holiday courses in the above university, which are open 
to both ladies and gentlemen, will be held this year from 
August 4-23. ° The following is a list of the subjects :— 

1. Science Courses, from August 4-16—Botany, Physics, 
Physiology, Zoology. 

2. Pedagogy Courses, partly from August 4-9, partly from 
4-16—General Education, Methods of Teaching, Moral Educa- 
tion, Pedagogical Pathology, Psycholo y of the Child, The 
Teaching of Religion, The Education of Women and Girls. 

3. History, Theology, and Philosophy Courses, from August 
4-16—The History of Literature, Lectures on Goethe’s Faust, 
The History of Culture, The History of Religion, Introduction 
to Philosophy. 

4. Art Courses, from August 4-16—The Elements ‘of Modern 
Esthetics, Art in the Home and School, Lectures on Richard 
Wagner, with Illustrations on the Piano. 

5. Language Courses, from August 4-16, and from 4-23—(1) 
German : Conversation Course; (2) English: Elementary Course, 
English Literature; (3) French: Grammatical Course, French 
Literature, History of French Civilisation. 

All inquiries should be directed to the secretary, Frau Dr. 
Schnetger, 2 Gartenstrasse, from whom also detailed programmee 
of the courses can be obtained. 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


A COURSE OF OBJECT LESSONS FOR GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 


BY WILLIAM DONE, B.A., HEAD-MASTER OF BRIGHTON PUPIL TEACHERS SCHOOL. 





THE SKIN AND ITS CHIEF FUNCTIONS. 


Articles of Illustration.—A diagram or blackboard illustration of a highly-magnified section of human skin ; two or three hand 
lenses to pass round the class ; various specimens of skins of other animals. 





EXPERIMENT AND OBSERVATION. 


| 
TEACHING. 


EXPHRIMENT AND OBSERVATION. 





Let the girls examine the 
skin on the palms and backs of 
their hands without the aid of 
a lens, noticing thickness, lines, 
etc. 


Tell the children to slowly 
close the hand, watching care- 
fully how the skin folds. 

Pass the lenses round the 
class for a more minute exami- 
nation. 


Ask if any girls have had a 
piece of skin rubbed off the 
hand at any time. If so, why 
were they careful to bind up 
the injured part, though per- 
haps it scarcely bled at all? 

Stick a needle through the 
searf skin of the hand. Let 
some of the girls do the same. 

Find out what girls have had 
blisters on their hands at any 
time, what the blister looked 
like, and what happened to it 
eventually. 


Collect up the facts relating 
to the differences of the two 
kinds of skin. 


Let the om again pinch up 
a piece of skin both on the palm 
and on the back of the hand. 
Compare also with the thick- 
ness of the skin on the soles of 
the feet. 

Refer now to the diagram or 
blackboard sketch of a highly- 
magnified section of skin. Let 
the various facts already found 
out be verified and further ob- 
servations made, 


Trace on the diagram the 
course of a hair, and notice the 
glands in connection with it. 


The skin on the palm of the 
hand is thicker than on the 
back of the hand; it has deeper 
lines, but no hairs. The deeper 
lines differ somewhat on dif- 
ferent hands. 

The skin folds along these 
deeper lines, which resemble 
creases in a garment. 

Multitudes of tiny ridges are 
seen, more on the palm than on 
the back of the hand, though 
on the latter the surface appears 
more shiny and somewhat flaky. 
The hairs, too, seem to rise 
from little pits, and, in addi- 
tion, we can see very small 
holes on the ridges, but there 
appear more of these hoies on 
the palm than on the back. 

The ara felt very sore; the 
raw place beneath was very 
painful to touch. Evidently 
skin forms a protective cover- 
ing. 


No pain is felt; in fact, there 
is hardly any feeling at all. 


A white swelling a red 
where the skin ons blistered. 
The blister was pricked per- 
haps, and a little fluid came 
out. There was no feeling in 
the white piece of skin, but if 
this were then torn off, the skin 
beneath was red and sore to the 
touch for a few days. Eventu- 
ally the skin over the sore place 
became as thick and as painless 
to the touch as the rest of the 
skin. 

We have both an outer and 
an inner layer to our skin. The 
outer layer is bloodless and 
without feeling; the under- 
neath layer is very sensitive, 
and contains blood-vessels. 

The skin is plainly thickest 
on the palms of the hands and 
the soles of the feet, and the 
reason is evident. 


The fibres of the skin form, 
by interlacing, a kind of mat. 

he little celle of which these 
fibres are made are rounder in 
the deeper layers. As the 
layers get towards the surface, 
the cells become flattened, and 
losing their live character, they 
get like horny scales, and so 
the true skin by degrees 
into surface or scarf skin. 

We see plainly that the hair 
grows out of a hole or sheath. 





At the bottom of the sheath 
appears a little rounded lump, 
| forming the beginning of the 
| hair. 





The girls will most probably 


| 
TrRAcuinea, 


A hair is made of little cells 
of the same nature as the horny 
scales of surface skin, They 
are closely packed together, 
and owing to the shape of the 

| sheath, they form a more or less 
| solid rod, ‘They are less tightly 
| packed together in the centre 
| than on the surface. 

The little pouches seen com- 
municating with the hair shaft 

| contain oily material to lubri- 
| cate the hair and skin. 
| The different colours of hair 


want to know what causes hair | are due to different colouring 


to be of different colours some- 
times in different individuals. 
This, again, will perhaps lead 
to questions as to the reason of 
different coloured skins, 


The little pits or holes which | 


the girls noticed on the ridges 
of the skin may now be traced 
downwards. 


A few questions as to whether 
they have noticed anything 
coming out of the skin at any 
time will suggest the probable 
nature of these little holes. 


Ask if the girls have noticed | 


| matters between the little cells 
| of which the hairs are made, 
and in the cells themselves. 
Coloured skins are caused by 
pigments in the lower parts of 
| the surface skin. 
The little holes are seen to 
| be ends of tiny tubes reaching 
right down into the true skin, 
| and finishing in a little coiled- 
| up end, 
| These little sweat- tubes, with 
their coiled-up ends, are seen 





|to be very numerous. If a 
|square inch of paper were 
pierced with four hundred 


| holes, this would perhaps rep- 
resent the average number of 

| sweat-tubes on the same surface 

| of «kin. 

We perspire more freely from 


that we perspire more in some the palms of the hands, the 


parts of the skin than in others, | 
and what inference they would | 
draw from this fact. 


Recall to their minds the fact 
that perspiration is more evi- 
dent at certain times than at 
others. 


soles of the feet, and the arm- 
pits; much less on the back ; 
hence the former parts must 
possess more sweat-tubes, 

We notice the perspiration 
more in summer than in winter, 
and more after violent exercise 
than after ordinary exertion. 
We must not suppose, however, 
that the skin is active only at 
certain times. Usually the 
perspiration disappears as fast 
as it issues from the little pores, 
just as the water disappears 
from clothes hung out to dry. 
We call this insensible per- 
spiration. 

Sometimes, if the sweat is 
very abundant, or if the outside 
air is warm and damp, the 
evaporation from the surface 
does not go on so fast as the 
sweat is produced, and it then 
collects in water drops, and is 





Refer to the former lesson on 
evaporation, and on the effect | 
of evaporation lowering the 
temperature of bodies. Ap- | 
ply this to the effect of the 
evaporation of sweat. Re- 
call to mind the chilly feeling | 
experienced after perspiring | 
freely. 





called sensible perspiration. 
Every drop of sweat evapo- 
rated must take with it a cer- 
tain amount of heat from the 
body. Excessive perspiration 
in violent exercise or in hot 
weather tends to regulate the 
temperature of the body. 
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EXPeRiIMENT AND OnservaTion. TEACHING. 








Call attention to the smooth, 


In the case of the apple, the 
rounded appearance of the chil- 


pulp dries up underneath the 
dren's skin, and contrast with | skin, which accordingly has to 
the wrinkled skins of old people. | shrink. In people it is due to 
Compare with the skius of a} the loss of fat just beneath the 
fresh and stale apple. | skin. 


At the close of the lesson a few hints on cleanliness might be 
given, showing the effects of uncleanliness, such as accumulation 
of impure matters on the skin, the obstruction of the sweat 
pores —the dulling of the sensibility of the skin giving a tendency 
to chills, ete. 





- ~, of Pate - 


OUR ILLUSTRATED 
GEOGRAPHICAL NOTEBOOK. 


THE WORLD'S WHEAT AREAS. 
Sources of Britain's Cheap Loaf. 


*1VE us this day our daily bread” is the cry, which, 
J uttered in the tongues of many nations, is more cal- 
culated to federate mankind and to promote international 
peace than many warlike considerations. It is to the farmer 
rather than the soldier we must look in the future to safe- 
guard peace in the world. 

Britain's Decreasing Wheat Area.—For many years our 
agricultural returns have shown a decreasing average under 
crops, and a corresponding increase in permanent pasture ; 
this is particularly marked in the case of wheat. In 1865 
there were under cultivation 3,981,989 acres of wheat, which 
by the year 1900 had fallen to 1,701,000 acres yielding 54 
million bushels of grain. It must be borne in mind, too, 
that this steady decline in production is in the face of a 
steady increase in population. The home supply of wheat 
is calculated to be only sufficient to last the nation from the 
time of harvest until February. The consumption per head 
in the United Kingdom is about six bushels, and for the 
enormous balance required we have to look beyond the con- 
fines of the country. 

Continental Requirements.—Notwithstanding the large 
wheat area in Europe, which produces some 1,500 million 
bushels of grain, there are but few countries that produce 
sufficient for their own needs. The following figures may 
be taken for general comparison :— 


“a 


— a 





| Produc- 
tion. 


Per 
Head. 


Consump- 


tion. Deficit. 


Mil. Qrs. 





Mil. Qrs. | Mil. Qrs.| Bushels. 
United Kingdom 7 30 | 23 6 
Germany (with Holland 

| 

8 


oe 

Scandinavia and Greece each require two million quarters, 
and Spain and Portugal and Austria-Hungary about half a 
million each. It will thus be seen that five out of the six 
Great Powers join in the cry for bread. 

Surplus Crops.— Fortunately there are other vast wheat 
areas where the population is somewhat sparse in com- 
parison, and corresponding surpluses of grain are available. 
Crops naturally vary with the seasons, but generally a 
marked deficiency in any part of the world is counter- 
balanced by a heavy surplus in another. In 1901 the chief 
countries with crops of wheat over and above their home 
requirements were 


and Belgium).. 
France. 38 
Italy . | WW 
L : 











Excess in Million 


United States and Canada...... 
Russia... 

Argentina 

Bulgaria and Roumania. 

India 

Australasia.. 


A glance at our map shows the above wheat areas together 
with the quantity contributed to Britain’s requirements. 

Succession of Wheat Harvests.—The wheat areas oat 
so widely distributed, there is a succession of harvests 
round the globe from January to December :-— 


Janusry.—Chili, Argentina, Australia, and New Zealand. 

April.—Mexico, Egypt, Syria, and Persia. 

May —Al eria, Asia Minor, China, and Japan. 

June.—California and North Mediterranean countries. 

July.—United States, France, South Germany, Austria, 
and South Russia. 

August.—Part of Canada, England, Holland; Denmark, 
Belgium, and Germany. 

September.—Canada and the north of Europe. 

November.—South Africa. 

December.—South Australia. 


The above is an important factor in the price of our wheat. 
New grain is constantly arriving to compete with older 
stock—a fact which keeps prices within bounds and discoun- 
tenances unreasonable speculation. 


Origin of British Wheat Imports. 


Total wheat and flour returned as wheat in million cwts. as 
given in the Annual Report of the Board of Agriculture 
for 1900. 
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1900..... | 


These figures will well repay careful study. Those relat- 
ing to the United States are particularly suggestive. The 
year 1892 saw a marked decrease in the imports from Russia, 
owing to the failure of crops in that country and consequent 
famine. It would appear that the United States supplied 
the whole of the deficiency. Canada’s steady progress is also 
well shown. Argentina seems destined to become one of the 
granaries of the world, and there is now every indication 
that in the future there will not be the great fluctuations of 
the past. 

Distribution of our Wheat Supply.—It is interesting to 
note how the United Kingdom is situated in respect to its 
wheat supply at any particular time. The following were 
the figures quoted by Lord Playfair in the House of Lords 
on June 20, 1893 :— 


September. 
Home product (after harvest) 
Foreign supply at the ports 000,000 ,, 
Afloat 4,000,000 ,, 
In hands of millers and bakers ...... 3 weeks’ supply 


Over 7 months’ supply 





7,500,000 qrs. 


June. 
Home product (undelivered) 
Foreign supply at ports 
Pi termatttesicctaviiciase. vcimnouis 3,200,000 ,, 
In hands of millers and bakers 3 weeks’ supply 


44 months’ supply 
Our Food Supply in Time of War.—The British wheat 


market is one of the most accessible in the world, which has 
a great bearing upon the price of the commodity, for the 
prices in the exporting countries are mainly ruled by the 
riceg which obtain in Mark Lane. On the other hand, 
ailure to maintain command of the sea would, from our very 
accessibility, exactly reverse this desirable condition. It is 
pointed out that it would not require our shores to be 
blockaded to starve the country. The sealing up of London, 
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Liverpool, Cardiff, or other ports which are capable of deal- 
ing with large cargoes, would be quite sufficient to attain 
this undesirable ond. 

We may follow up this disturbing consideration by noting 
that we annually import about 90,000,000 cwt. of feeding- 


stuffs (maize, barley, hay, cotton seed, linseed, etc.) for live 
stock, together with over thirteen lbs. per acre of ferti- 
lisers. Losing command of the sea, therefore, would not 
only deprive us of our foreign supplies of wheat, but would 
very largely involve the failure of the home product. 


HOW TO COMPILE NOTES OF LESSONS. 


BY T. HUDSON, HEAD-MASTER OF KEPLER BOARD SCHOOL, LEEDS. 


VIill.—A GRAMMAR LESSON. 


OTES of grammar lessons are by no means easy to 
arrange. In some cases it may seem advisable to dis- 
card the division of the notes into Matter and Method—the 
usual form of notes for oral lessons—and have one column 
only, called Matter and Plan. As a rule, however, this is 
but a very unsatisfactory way out of a difficulty. If adopted, 
the notes really lose their function of showing at a glance 
what is going to be taught, and how it is intended to teach 
it. If the student finds it difficult to separate the matter 
from the method, it may be advisable to adopt the following 
lan :—Imagine yourself in front of the class. Write down 
in pencil on a piece of scrap paper, without any attempt at 
separation, all the statements you will give, sentences you 
will make use of, questions you will propound, answers you 
expect—in fact, everything which, as you suppose, will take 
place. Then, from this mixed medley of matter and method, 
proceed to take out your items of matter, remembering that 
every statement of fact and every answer to a question is 
matter. The earlier part of the following lesson was thus 
treated. 

As a further example, suppose you wish to give a lesson 
on pronouns. It is a most suitable lesson for a lower 
standard, but the student might find it somewhat difficult 
to arrange his notes. Begin thus: Write on blackboard, 
“The boy told the boy’s mother that the boy had brought 
the boy’s book for the boy’s mother to see.” Let the chil- 
dren read. Is it right?—No. What is wrong with it? 
—The word “boy” is used too many times. Why can’t we 
use “boy” as many times as we like ?/—Because it does not 
sound well. Can we use any other word for boy? Put 


the alteration over the word as at first written. What 
part of speech is boy?—A noun. We have used a word 


instead of a noun. Words used instead of nouns are called. 


pronouns, etc. 

It is evident that from the above we can select the follow- 
ing items of matter :— 

1. It is not right to use the same word too many times. 

2. The use of the same word several times does not sound 
well. 

3. The word too often used is a noun. 

4. Other words can be used instead of nouns. 

5. Words used instead of nouns are called pronouns. 

The chief difficulty would be, I suppose, whether the first 
sentence is matter or method. It is really matter which is 
not right, and the method column should show how it will 
be dealt with. I should put it first in the matter column, 
and immediately following it should be the following: 
“ We shall see from the foregoing.” Here should follow the 
items of matter, each on its own line. 

In writing notes for any grammar lesson, the teacher 
should see that the lesson is so arranged as to give the class 
a proper idea of the function of any part of speech before 
attempting to give the definition. The definition should 
invariably be worked up to, and, if possible, the scholars 
should give it themselves. A definition thus obtained, 
though it may not be elegantly expressed, is infinitely 
superior to one given by the teacher. 

In the following lesson a knowledge of analysis is assumed. 
No teacher should attempt to give a lesson on case before 
the class can analyse easy sentences. 
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NOTES OF A LESSON ON CASE. 
Standard V.—Time: 35 minutes. 
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Analysis of Easy Onsacr. 
Ne ntences. The horse kicked 
The boy lost 
He broke 
Mary spent 
She saw 


the boy. 
a knife. 
the window. 
the money. 
him. | 
. The subject in the foregoing sentences is a noun or | 
& pronoun. | 
2. When a noun or a pronoun stands as the subject of a | 2. Tell and write ‘nominative case” on blackboard. (No 
sentence, it is said to be in the nominative case. | attempt will be made to define case at this stage.) 
3. We say it is nominative to the verb. | 3. Let scholars say to which verb the above subjects are 
nominative. 


Have the sentences written on blackboard. Ask the 
| scholars to analyse each sentence. Put in three columns 
as shown. 


ee et 


1. Scholars to tell this. 





* 


Nom. Case. 








Obj. Case. 


peer Pte i 


1. When a noun or a pronoun stands as the object of a| 1. Write ‘‘objective case” on blackboard, and let 
sentence, it is said to be in the objective case. scholars give the nouns and pronouns in the 
objective case in the preceding sentences. 
2. Prepositions are also followed by nouns or pronouns | 2. Ask for a few prepositions. Let scholars put them 
in the objective case ; for example— in sentences, and find the noun or pronoun fol- 
He is in the room. lowing them. 
Tom has a piece of string. 
The book is on the table. 
3. The noun or pronoun in the objective case is said to | 3. Tell. 
be governed by the verb or preposition. 


ae 


“. 


“dee 





Poss. Case. . Sometimes we wish to show that a person or thing 1. Take up a hat, book, pencil, or other object, and let 


possesses something ; for example— scholars give a sentence showing to whom it 
(a) This is Tom’s hat. belongs. Write the sentences on blackboard. | 
(b) The dog’s teeth are sharp. 
(c) She ious her arm. 


| 2. The noun or pronoun denoting the possessor is said 
| to be in the possessive case. 


2. Write “‘ possessive case” on blackboard. Call atten- 
tion to the likeness of the name to ‘‘ possessor.” 


a ee ae 
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The Three Cases.| Hence from the foregoing we see that there are three 
Cases : 
(a) Nominative—The subject of the sentence. 
(4) Objective—The object of the sentence, or follow- 
ing @ preposition. 
(¢) Possexsive— Denoting the owner or possessor. 


As this is recapitulation, the scholars will give these 
definitions in answer to questions. Test - giving 
sentences and letting children state the case of the 
nouns and pronouns in the sentences. 





Inflection for Case 


1. The same form of the word is used for nouns whether | 1 
(Vouns). 


nominative or objective case ; for example— 
(a) The dog bit the cat. 
(b) The vat scratched the dog. 


. Write the two sentences on blackboard. Over dog 
in sentence (a) write ‘‘ Nom.,” and over cat write 
**Obj.” Do the same with sentence (b). Scholars 
will then see that the nominative and objective 
forms are the same. 

2. Ask scholars for a sentence showing that ‘‘dog” is 

the owner. Do the same with other words. 

Write the sentences on blackboard. Scholars 

will then tell how the possessive form differs from 

the nominative and objective. 


2. When the noun is in the possessive case, the form of 


the word is changed ; for example— 
(a) The dog’s coat is rough. 
(b) The cat's claws are sharp. 











N.B.—Inflection of pronouns for case will not be taken in this lesson. 


Arbour Day in America, —Most of our readers have heard of 
** Arbour Day,” and will be sorry to hear that Mr. J. Sterling 
Morton, the founder of the practice of setting apart one day 


Children planted seeds given them by the teacher, and at school 
in New York the children visited the nearest public park, and 
took a pledge to do all they could to protect the trees and 





each year for the cult of the tree, has just died. He was born 
in New York State in 1832, spent his school years in Michigan, 
and setth«l in Nebraska. He was Secretary of Agriculture in 
Mr, Cleveland's secoml presidency, and while a member of the 
Nebraska Board of Ayriculture and Horticulture he originated 
Arbour Day, for which his name will be remembered as long as 
the schools keep up the observance. 

In the country districts lessons are given on this day which 
combine with the tree-planting exercises to inculcate the great 
economic and wstietic value of trees, and by the institution 
great interest has been aroused in the cultivation and preserva- 
tion of trees, In many states special schools of forestry have 
been founded, and this year the New York State College of 
Fore-try has planted more than a million forest trees. In the 
towns special “nature study” lessons were given on that day. 


shrubbery and grass and flowers of the park. 

The British Government, in taking over the Transvaal schools, 
might do well to institute an Arbour Day in the new colony. The 
introduction of trees has already received serious attention, and 
thousands of young trees have already been planted out, but 
the results would be so much more satisfactory if the whole 
of the rising generation could be taught to take an interest in 
trees. 





Tue mistress of a private school for young children writes to 
say that she took some of her scholars to give an entertainment 
in a poor parish in the East End of London. One of the items— 
‘‘The Tale of a Chick’”’—was taken from the February number 
of Tux Practica. TEACHER, and proved a great success. 
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OUR QUERY COLUMN. 





1. Each correspondent is restricted to one question. 


2. Each query must be accompanied by the name and address of the correspondent, and the coupon which appears on the back 
wrapper of the current number of the Journal. 


3. CoRRESPONDENTS MUST IN ALL CASES STATE THE SOURCE FROM WHICH THEIR QUERY HAS BEEN OBTAINED. 


RULES. 





The Editor reserves to himself the right to decline to answer any question which is, in his judgment, unsuited to the Magazine. 





Tr. Col.—The candidates for the new London Training Col- 
lege will be required to have matriculated at London Univer- 
sity, and to work for a degree. As the cost will be borne 
locally by the London County Council, it is intended for London 
—_ teachers. The students will reside in their own homes, 
and attend the necessary lectures during the day. 


Arum.—A cord of given length passes over two smooth 
pulleys in the same horizontal plane at given distances apart, 
the two ends hanging down freely from the pulleys. Find 
an equation to determine the parameter to the catenary in 
which the part of the cord between the pulleys hangs. 

(B.Sec., London, 1897.) 
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Let AB, the horizontal distance between the pulleys, be 
denoted by 2b, and let 2/ be the total length of the cord. 
Referring to Query Column for February 1902 (p. 429), we 
see that the tension at A or B is equal to the weight of a 
length of cord equal to the ordinate CA or DB. Hence the 
cord hangs with its ends on the axis OX. Also, it is proved 
that the co-ordinates of any point of the curve between A 
and B satisfy the equations 
y + J(y* - a’) icc. t= J(y? - a*) =@-3 
a . a ; 

where a is the parameter OV. Further, it is proved that if 
An aa the ordinate DB, and s the length of the are VB, 
then— 


y? = 8° + a? 
. 8=n/(y* - a). 
Hence s = 3 « =es ) ; 
and y = 3 ¢ tes ): 
Now / = are VB + BD. 
=sty. 


.. l= ae«, where x = b. 


b 
The required equation is therefore aes = 1. 


Bike.—O is the centre of a circular arc AP, and the oe 
AOP is an infinitesimal of the first order. PN is perpendicular 
toOA. AQ is the tangent at A, and is met in Q by OP pro- 
duced. PM is drawn at right angles to AQ. 
Show that— 
(a) The segment cut off by AP is of the third order of 
small quantities. 
(b) The triangle PNA is of the third order. 
(c) The triangle PQM is of the fifth order. 
Let OA =r, and 2POA = @. 
The segment cut off by AP = 4r°0 — 4r* sin 0 
= 47°(@ — sin 0) 
; oe @ 
= 2 - « 
= ri(0 +), pte) 
= yor, neglecting higher orders 
—that is, the area of the segment is an infinitesimal of the 
third order. 


The triangle PNA = $r sin @ (r — r cos @) 
= 4r* sin 0(1 — cos @) 


Mo a ee @ e o 
7 @ - ae - Desk. a 
ar*( is * 15 te 4 ) 


= ye”, neglecting higher orders—that is, 


the area of the triangle PNA is an infinitesimal of the third 
order. 


The triangle PQM = 4QM, PM 
4QMr(1 — cos @) 

4PM tan Or(1 - cos @) 
= 4r°(1 — cos 6)? tan 6 


¢ a . 6 9 
=(G-ate) (o+ 5 + hot...) 


=F -Gt---) (04 ste) 


= 4r°@°, neglecting higher orders—that is, the 
area of the triangle PQM is an infinitesimal of the fifth 
order. 


Rheostat.—How can the carbonised cloth used in constructing 
Varley’s rheostat be made? 

Cut a piece of strong, close-textured cloth into pieces of 
the shape required for the rheostat, and about one-third 
larger than will be ultimately needed, in order to allow 
for shrinkage. Obtain an iron vessel (such as a can, in 
making which solder has not been used), form a thin layer 
of finely-powdered charcoal in this, pack the pieces of cloth 
to be carbonised into it, and then fill the remaining space 


with powdered charcoal, covering the top layer of cloth . 


thereby. Cover the top of the vessel with a loosely-fitting 
lid ; place the vessel in an ordinary fire, in which it can be 
heated, at first gently, and afterwards more strongly, until 
the whole has been red hot for half an hour or so, Remove 
from the fire, and do not unpack till quite cool. 
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Bike.—-If y'® - 2 = ayz, 2 - 2° = azz, x* - ¥ = axy, prove 
that 2° + y’ + 2° = 3ryz. (8. and A., June 1902.) 

Multiplying the given equations by 2’, y’*, z* in order, and 
adding, we cbtain 

ay -— 3) + v2? — 29) + Aa? - y*®) = axye(z? + y® + 2). 

ry? — ate® + Xz? — aty® + x82? — g®2? = axyz(z* + y* + 2°). 

Hence azyz(x* + y* + z*) = 0. 

. either zx, y, z or (a? + y*® + 2*) = 0. 

If x = 0, then, from the equation z* — 2* = azz, we have 
z = 0, and, from the equation 2* — y’ = ary, we have y = 0, 
which zero values are at any rate consistent with the postu- 
lated relation. 

If a? + y*? + 2* = 0, then 2* + y? + 2? - (xy + yz + zx) = 0; 
for, on adding the three given equations, the terms on the 
left-hand side vanish identically, and we have 

O=alyz+zr+azy). © ryt yrt+ur=0. 

But 2* + y’® + 2° — 3ryz 
= (a4 + y + 2) (a? + y® + 2? - zy — yz — zz). 
.e+y? +o - Bry: = 0, 
since 2” + y* + 2* -— xy - yz - zx = 0. 
. + y? + 2? = Sryz. 

Puzded.—-ABCD is a parallelogram, and P is a point within 
the angle formed by DC and the prolongation of AD. Show 


that the triangle PDB is equal to the sum of the triangles PDA 
and PDC, (Board of Education Examination. ) 











“ - a 


Through P draw PLM parallel to DA, meeting DC, AB 
in L, M, and HPK parallel to AB, meeting AD, BC pro- 
duced in H, K. Join BL. 

Then, because the triangle PDA and the parallelogram 
DAML are on the same base DA and between the same 
yarallels; therefore the triangle PDA = 4 the parallelogram 

AML. 

Similarly, the triangle PDC = 4 the parallelogram HDCK 
= 4 the parallelogram HDLP + 4 the parallelogram PLCK. 

The triangle LPD = 4 the parallelogram HDLP. 
The triangle BPL = 4 the parallelogram PLCK ; 

and the triangle BDL = 4 the parallelogram DAML. 

But these three triangles make > the triangle PDB. 
Therefore the triangle PDB is equal to the sum of the 
triangles PDA and PDC. 


Scamp. —A long, soft iron rod lies on a table, in the magnetic 
meridian, and a di yping needle is placed at some distance, and 
at about the same Re el, (1) due south, (2) due north, of it. How 
will the magnitude of the angle of dip be affected? (Neglect any 
action due to induction between needle and bar.) 


Let NS be the rod of soft iron.’ Since this is placed in a 
horizontal position in the magnetic meridian, it becomes 
temporarily magnetised by the Tertesatel component of the 
earth's field; the N pole of the rod will point to the north. 

At a point due north or south, in the same straight line 
as the rod, the resultant magnetic field is due (1) to the 
earth's resultant field, AB, and (2) to the field of the 
temporary magnet. This field, in either case, is horizontal, 
and is directed from south to north. The dipping needle 
points along the resultant of AB and AM-—that is, along 
Alt. Thus the angle of dip is diminished. 


HE. Storey.—There are two mixtures of wine and water, one of 
which contains twice as much water as wine, and the other 
three times as much wine as water. How much must there be 
taken from each to fill a pint cup, in which the water and the 
wine shall be equally mixed ? (Hall and Knight’s Algebra.) 

Let A and B denote the two given mixtures in the order 
stated in question. Suppose x pints of A + y pints of B, 
when mixed together, form one pint of a mixture of equal 
parts of wine and water. 

weesaetee@l ww ts ot 


Again, the x pints of A contain § pints of wine, and the 


y pints of B contain Sy pints of wine. But the total amount 
of wine in one pint of the third mixture is half a pint. 


Yj 9 
“gt qy= a a, (2) 


Hence x + %y =! 
And from (1) r+y= 


1 2 
Gy =5- “y=F,andxz=-5. 


Cymry.—Find the values of x and y which simultaneously 
satisfy the equations 
ené¢ipmfeeb: . 5 se ce ct ee 
fo 2) re eee (ii) 
Determine the ratio of a to b when the two solutions coincide, 
and give an interpretation in analytical geometry. 
(University of Wales Inter. B.Sc. Examination, 1901.) 


From (i) we have y = 5 (7 - x) + 1. oa «ae ee 
ij 


Let ; = ¢, then from (ii) we have 2” + {c(7 - x) + 1 = 25. 

“. 2 + c2(49 — Lda + x) + 2c(7 — x) + 1 = 25. 

(c? + l)a? — Qe(7e + l)w + 49c? + I4c - 24=0. 

oe a clTe + 1) + Je*Te + 1) — (e+ 1) (49e? + Me — 24) 

c+] 
tee c(7e + 1) + ./24 — l4e - 24c? 
+1 

From (iii) the corresponding value of y is found to be 
_ Teo +1 Fe n/24 — M4e — Me? 

= ; c+] : 

In order that the above two solutions shall coincide, the 
quantity under the radical sign must vanish—that is, we 
must have 

24c? + l4de - 24=0. .. 12c? + Te - 12=0. 
+ /49 + 576 


= 
‘ 


c= 


In determining the values of x and y which simultaneously 
satisfy the equations (i) and (ii), we are finding the co-ordi- 
nates of the points in which the straight line represented by 
equation (i) meets the circle represented by equation (ii). 

In finding the ratio of a to b, when the two solutions coin- 
cide, we are determining the condition that the line repre- 
sented by equation (i) shall touch the circle represented by 
equation (ii). 


W.H.W.—Advanced Practical Mathematics, by F. Castle, 
announced by Macmillan and Co., should be consulted for in- 
formation as to the plotting of the functions you mention. 


K.D.—One o’clock strikes four times while another strikes 
three. It is observed that they both begin striking a certain 
hour together, and that the last stroke of one is simultaneous 
with the last stroke but two of the other. What o’clock is it? 

(Hamblin Smith’s Arithmetic.) 
Since the slower striker strikes three times while the 
faster striker strikes four times, it follows that when the 
latter has done striking, the former has still one-fourth of 
its strokes to complete. Hence, in the given case, two 
strokes must be one-fourth of the whole number struck at 
that particular hour. The hour is therefore eight. 


Solutions n ay be had by post to queries sent in by L.L.A., 
H.B.A., J. Culver, M.C., Crescent, Warrender, S. Hadfield. 
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PRACTICAL TRIPS FOR 


HOLIDAY TRAVEL NOTES. 


oo the last six years we have tried to help our 

readers in their pleasures as well as in their work, 
and have given advice on pleasant places for the holi 
days, and how to get to them; we have also published 
detailed accounts of trips taken by some of our readers, 
who were so delighted with their journeys that they have 
sought to show their fellows how to go and do likewise. 
We know that these papers have been so much appreciated 
that great disappointment would be felt if our July num- 
ber appeared without a similar endeavour to help those 
who desire to make the best possible use of their holi- 
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possible, and, while declining to abstain from bodily 
exertion, wish to secure change of air, change of seene, 
change of living, and even of language. Only those 
who have experienced the pleasure af fore ign travel can 
realise how it invigorates the body and instructs and 
fortifies the mind. Of course the question is raised, 
“What about the expense?” Well, the writer has 
frequently found that a holiday spent abroad has been 
enjoyed for much less than has been spent by friends 
at seaside resorts in England. Of course, more ex 
pensive foreign trips may be taken; but in holiday 
arrangements, as in everything else, true economy con- 
sists in getting full value for your money, and we think 


























col 


day. As to what is the best possible use opinions must 
differ, Some find the much-needed rest and change at 
the seaside, where the intervals between meals are spent 
in walking down to the beach and waiting until it is 
time to go back again. Certainly this provides rest for 
hody and mind. For this-class we can do nothing ; 
they will generally succeed in finding suitable apart 
ments mentioned in the lists published by~the chief 
railway companies. We might perhaps, another year, 
give a list of addresses at which teachers have been 
particularly well treated, and thus give some guarantee 
of their suitability. We are mostly concerned with those 
who desire to give themselves as complete a change as 


VOL. XXII11L. 





(From Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Co.'s 





iNF. 


Shilling Continental Guide Books.) 


that money used in procuring a good holiday is well 
spent. And even if the expense seems to encroach on 
one’s capital, we may ask ourselves whether, after all, 
the capital is really diminished or only converted into 
another form; for may not health and energy, both men 
tal and physical, be allowed to come under the definition 
as much as a balance at the bank ? 

To some energetic holiglay makers the ereat charm of 
a holiday trip consists in organising everything down to 
the most minute detail; others, having once decided 
where to go (or having allowed others to decide for 
them), think that the trip is quite spoiled unless every 
thing is done for them, and between these two extremes 
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we meet with people who are prepared to co more or 
less for themselves. To meet the wants of such different 
temperaments it is fortunate that there are such agencies 
as the colossal system of 


Messrs. Thomas Cook and Son. 

Many agencies provide arrangements for tours, but 
you must sacrifice your personal freedom and accept the 
scheme in its entirety or not at all. Cook’s 
notices present the charm of infinite variety. The man 
who merely wants a railway ticket can obtain it at one 
of the numerous offices of the firm as easily as at the 
booking office of the railway station ; ' 


Messrs. 


- those who wish to 
hook through for their tour have only to send an outline 
of the route, and a combined ticket will be supplied which 
saves the trouble of repeated bookings ; again, should 
any traveller apprehend a possible difficulty at the 
hotels, he can provide himself beforehand with Cook’s 
hotel coupons, which are accepted in payment at hotels 
in all parts of the world, and thus avoid the tedium of 
bargaining for his bed and breakfast, or the risk of being 
overcharged, For those who like to wander quietly 
round observing things at their leisure, the firm publishes 
guide books to all places of general interest ; and for those 
who have less confidence in themselves, well-informed 
conductors are engaged, who will enable visitors to make 
the best use of the time at their disposal. Finally, for 


those who will leave themselves to be guided by the 
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may be obtained gratis from any of Messrs. Cook’s 
offices. 

After perusing our article on the West of Ireland, 
many of our readers may be tempted to try the Eight 
Days in Ireland. This is carried out in fine style for 
the inclusive charge of £5, 15s. For five guineas the 
traveller may take his ‘‘Week in Switzerland,” or his 
“Week in Holland and Belgium,” and be provided with 
three first-class meals a day, and second-class travelling 
accommodation to scenes of natural beauty and historic 
interest. 


The Belgian State Railway and Mail Packet Service. 


The Dover-Ostend route to the Continent has steadily 
grown in popularity among all classes of travellers, and 
the services provided by the Belgian Government hold 
a& very prominent place in the links of communication 
which have made European travel so agreeable, con- 
venient, and inexpensive. For many years the powerful 
and splendidly-appointed paddle steamers running be- 
tween Dover and Ostend have held their own as being 
the fastest in the world, and it is not surprising that the 
Administration providing such fine vessels has also intro- 
duced a-system of railway travel much cheaper than any 
other in existence. 

In England “ Rundreise,” or combined, tickets are in 
reality only just beginning to make their appearance ; 
but on most of the Continental railways they have been 


AMSTERDAM. 


° (From Messre Ward, Lock, and Co.'s Shilling Continental Guide Books.) 


accumulated experience of a firm which for half a century 
has made a speciality of this work, there is a choice of 
between twenty and thirty personally-conducted tours. 
Many are the troubles saved by joining such a party ; 
not only in the matter of bargaining for rooms, drives, 
ete.—and the amount above the price expected to be 
paid varies very considerably in different parts—but in 
the matter of “tips,” which figure so largely in some 
Continental arrangements, it is a great advantage to 
have a “guide, philosopher, and friend” who is fa- 
miliar with the customs of the country in such matters. 
Such tours have been arranged for all the parts com- 
monly visited, and detailed and illustrated programmes 


in extensive use for a considerable period. These tickets 
enable the traveller not merely to select his own route, 
but to break a journey as often as he may please— 
stopping at main-line stations, as also at remote country 
places, on innumerable branch railways. The Belgian 
Railway season tickets, available for fifteen days, like- 
wise offer facilities far greater than are found on other 
railways, enabling the third-class passenger, for an outlay 
of less than thirty shillings, to cross from Dover to 
Ostend, and to travel as often as he may wish all over 
Belgium in every direction on the Belgian State lines 
(2,450 miles in extent), and finally to return to Dover. 
Hitherto the sale of the “ Rundreise” tickets in 
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England has been somewhat restricted, owing to the fact 
that the official agent of the Belgian Government has in 
every instance been compelled to forward to Brussels 
particulars of the ticket for which application was made 
to him in London. 

It has now been decided by the Administration that 
“ Rundreise,” or combined, tickets for tours on the 
Belgian, Dutch, German, Austrian, Swiss, the greater 
portion of the French railways, and other lines, shall be 
made up in London by the Official Agent at the City 
Office (53 Gracechurch Street), and at the West End Office 
(72 Regent Street, W.); and passengers will be able to 
obtain their tickets on this system in a few hours, but it 
is desirable to give, if possible, three days’ notice. 


Guide Books, 


In any case, whether working out the tour for oneself, 
or following the plans mapped out by another, a descrip- 
tive handbook is indispensable for the full enjoyment of 
a trip. As in looking through a microscope, the things 
one actually sees depend very largely upon what one 
expects to see—the time spent in reading up an account of 
a place bringing an ample reward in the form of increased 
enjoyment. Those of our readers who do not care to 
provide themselves with the more expensive guide books 
of Baedeker and Murray, will find excellent substitutes 
in Shilling Pictorial Guides, published by Messrs, Ward, 
Lock, and Co. These are especially useful to those who 
adopt the plan of fixing upon certain points as centres, 
and working the country from these points. Thus in 
each section there is a detailed account of the district or 
centre, followed by such useful facts as lists of hotels 
with tariffs, and objects of interest and excursions which 
may be made in the neighbourhood. We have before 
us the volumes on Switzerland, Holland and Belgium, 
Paris, London, and the Lakes of Killarney. 

Naturally in this the Coronation year many visitors 
will come to London; to meet their needs Messrs. G. 
Philip and Son have brought out a special edition of 
their A B C Pocket Atlas Guide to London. This con- 
tains sectional maps of all the districts of London and 
its environs, and a large amount of useful letterpress to 
assist the stranger to find his way about town, while it 
is tastefully illustrated with views of the chief buildings, 
to which are joined descriptive notes. Last year we 
described the excellent cycling maps issued by this firm ; 
among the handiest maps we have seen lately are the 
district maps of Houlston and Son. In a series com- 
prising no fewer than sixty maps, it is hardly possible to 
fix upon a district which will not be made more inter- 
esting by carrying one of these handy maps in the 
waistcoat pocket. 


Language. 


To obtain the full benefit arising from association with 
people of other lands, it is necessary to understand their 
language. As few people have the opportunity of really 
studying more than one foreign language, it is often 
useful to have recourse to phrase-books and manuals of 
conversation. These generally err on the side of giving 
practice without theory, just as the ordinary school book 
errs in the other direction by confining its attention to 
niceties of grammar and avoiding phrases used in every- 
day life. We have been looking through the “ Self- 
taught” series of handbooks by Marlborough and Co., 
and they certainly seem to contain enough of the con- 
versational phrases and sentences of their respective 
countries to carry a man safely through a holiday tour. 
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ON WHEELS TO THE FOREST 
OF DEAN. 


** Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat ? 

Come hither, come hither, come hither !” 


on I AM tired of the seaside,” said Janet-——“ niggers and 

sands, bathing and bands, walks and promenades, 
and changing dress, and disagreeable old landladies. Can't 
we get right away somewhere ?” 

I had seen it coming for some days. The devotion to the 
new machine, the casual remarks about the distances she be- 
lieved she could cover in a day, the offhand questions as to 
which was really the prettiest county in England, were suf- 
ficiently plain indications of the workings of Janet’s mind ; 
and as I had secretly determined to spend a fortnight on 
the bike, I patiently waited for her to come to the same con- 
clusion, so that she could boast of having first suggested it. 

The outcome of the discussion was that we sent both 
machines round to the maker for a thorough overhauling 
personally I hate dabbling with bolts and screws and balls 
—sent most of our luggage ahead, strapped on the bike a 
change, in case of a soaking, and toilet requisites, and headed 
for the Forest of Dean. 

We started from London at a very early hour to escape 
the traftic, of which Janet is somewhat nervous, and rode to 
Uxbridge before breakfast, meeting only a continuous proces- 
sion of milk and vegetable carts. From Uxbridge we went 
on through High Wycombe to Oxford. Here we spent a 
whole day, partly because Janet preferred walking to riding 
that day, but mainly because there is something irresistibly 
attractive about the city. The grand old colleges, the lovely 
stretches of lawn, the river, the churches, possess a peculiar 
charm ; the very air seems fragrant with learning. From 
Oxford we wandered on—I say “wandered” advisedly, for 
Janet was continually discovering some view which could 
only be admired sufficiently on foot, some rural cottage 
which must be “kodaked,” or, sad to say, some harmless cow 
which had to be warily and discreetly approached, never by 
direct frontal attack, but by some carefully-executed flank- 
ing movement. Cirencester (the natives call it Sizzeter) was 
reached in the afternoon. It is an old town, founded at the 
junction of three Roman roads, the Foss Way running right 
through it. In the evening we rode on to Gloucester, taking 
the road over Birdlip Hill, although a prettier but longer 
and harder ride is vid Stroud and the Golden Valley. The 
view from the top of Birdlip Hill over the valley of the 
Severn is worth travelling some miles to see. 

Gloucester is an ancient city full of interest ; Caer Glou it 
was in British times, Glevum Cester to the Romans. Com 
manding the first bridge over the Severn, it was the key to 
South Wales, and so Vespasian and the Second Legion laid 
it out and fortified it twenty years before the siege of Jeru- 
salem, to hold in check the fierce Silures. The cathedral is 
a fine building with a splendid Norman nave ; the cloisters, 
with their beautiful fan tracery, are pomnee the finest in 
England. Edward the Second, cruelly done to death at 
Berkeley, lies buried here ; Hooper was burned at the stake 
not many yards from the west door. The New Inn, built to 
accommodate —— thronging to Edward’s shrine, with 
its courtyard and surrounding galleries, specially delighted 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. The museum contains a _— col- 
lection of the fossils of the oolite and lias. The docks are 
usually very full, for Gloucester is a timber and wheat port 
with a large trade. 

Leaving the town by Westgate Street, we follow the South 
Wales Road, parallel to the Severn, as far as Newnham, a 
quaint little town on a bluff at the head of the great horse- 
shoe curve of the Severn, here widening out into an estuary, 
and then commenced the climb up to the Forest. At Plea- 
sant Stile (547 feet), before entering the woods, we stood and 
looked backward at the panorama below us. Away to the 
north lay the vale of Gloucester, in front of us the whole of 
the Cotswold range of hills from Cleeve Cloud, beyond Chel- 
tenham, to Nibley Knoll. We then entered the shady Forest 
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roads, and soon reached the Speech House, which was out 
We were now in the very heart of the 
Forest, which was a royal forest in the days of the Confessor, 
and has been so ever since. It was in Dean Forest that the 
Conqueror was hunting when he received news that the 
whole of the north was in a blaze, and York in the hands of 
the insurgents ; and when he swore that fearful oath that 
not one rebel should escape him an oath faithfully kept, as 
the state of the six northern counties testified for years. 

The Forest occupies the triangle between the Wye and 
the Severn. With its continuous succession of wooded hills, 
bordered on one side by the wide Severn, and on the other 
by the Wye, with its cliffs and gorges, it affords more of 
interest than any other spot in England. 

The Speech House, as the name implies, was erected for 
the ancient use of “* The Speech of the Forest,” the meeting 
of the verderers who exercised jurisdiction over verd and 

¢ within its limits, and who could and did strip a man of 
his skin for infringing the forest laws. The present building 
was erected in 1680, on a hill 570 feet above sea-level, and 
has of recent years been used as a hotel—the court-room, 
the walls of which are decorated with the antlered heads of 
fallow deer, being the only official part of the house. 

Words convey but a faint idea of the beauty of the early 
mornings during our stay. The bright sunshine, the fresh 
invigorating air, the miles of forest, starting from the very 
door, rolling away in waves of ever-varying green to the far 
horizon—the sturdy oak, the dark holly, the silver birch, the 
spreading beech, the tapering larch, hazel and 


home for some days. 
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great beetles to the tiny harvest-bug, which is no larger 
than a grain of cayenne pepper, and by clinging so closely 
to the skin that it cannot be brushed off, causes an intoler- 
able itching. 

In the tree-tops “the mavis and merle were singing ;” the 
lark, linnet, finch, robin, and nightingale joined in the con- 
cert ; the ringdove, cushat, and turtle-dove cooed approval, 
careless for the nonce of the kestrels, sparrow-hawks, falcons, 
and kites which hung aloft in the clear sky ; the moor-hen 
ran through the bushes by the pond ; and the blue kingfisher 
flashed down after the minnows in the stream. 

As to planned excursions, we made practically none. We 
wandered and explored, and never came back disappointed. 
One day it was to Cinderford and Mitcheldean and back, 
round Littledean and Abbots Wood ; another, to Blackpool 
Bridge, where the kerbing is the actual kerbing laid by the 
Romans. Nearly all the Forest roads are old Roman roads, 
inade by the famous Second Legion, so well that in many 
places the stones they set may still be seen ‘x stv. From 
Blackpool we made our way up over Beeches Danby to 
Parkend, and so back. 

It is strange to see amidst the miles of trees the tall shaft 
of some coal mine peeping out, but the Forest collieries are 
at present the chief source of employment. The adventurous 
visitor can easily arrange matters with the overseer, and 
descend 600 to 1,000 feet to the galleries where the miners, 
lying on their sides, are busy excavating the black diamonds. 
The geologist will find, amidst the heaps of rubbish and shale 





maple, yew and thorn— the cliffs and slopes, 
valleys and gorges, trickling rills and streams, 
made up a picture of sylvan beauty which 
could hardly be surpassed, 

We spent the first day in undisguised 
Two minutes from the door, and 
we were in the forest primeval. Immediately 
in front of the hotel lay the Holly Wood, 
extending over a mile-—not mere bushes, 
but trees with trunks from five to nine feet 
round. A short walk, and we were away 
from all traces of civilisation. Like the 
melancholy Jaques, we “lay along under an 
oak, whose antique root peeped out upon the 
brook that brawls along the wood,” and let 
our minds go back into the past—that is, / 
did; I cannot answer for Janet. Celts and 


idleness, 
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Druids, Romans and Saxons, the Roman 
general and the stern Conqueror, baron and knight, Cavalier 
and Roundhead, had all traversed these glades—some bent 
on conquest and bloodshed, which seems a greater sacrilege 
in these peaceful spots ; some in pursuit of the deer, with 
horns, hounds, and laughter ; and some in the more prosaic 
but eminently useful search for iron. 


‘** There were gardens bright with sinuous rills, 
Where blossomed many an incense-bearing tree, 
And here were forests, ancient as the hills, ' 
Enfolding sunny spots of greenery,’” 


said I. “Oh, bother Tennyson!” remarked Janet, with 
feminine inconsequence’ and inaccuracy. “Did you ever 
see such a lovely lot of ferns’ I can count six or seven 
varieties without moving. There are an oak fern, a lady 
ferf, a hart’s-tongue, a male fern, a maidenhair, and exe 
that I do not know. The bracken doesn’t count. We 
came down to the present and went botanising, and soon 
found a bewildering profusion of wild flowers — orchis 
(several varieties), lly of the valley, Solomon’s seal, star 
of Bethlehem, ladies’ smocks, columbine, gentian, and purple 
gout's-beard ; while, judging from the roots, the peor must 
have been carpeted with primroses and violets. Among the 
lovely moss we also came across the dainty crimson moss- 
cups, perfectly shaped and coloured. 

The air was as full of life as the earth. Myiiads of 
winged insects “floated amid the liquid noon.” We saw 
dozens of varieties of buttertlies, moths, and dragon-flies, 
spots of living light and colour; while creeping things 
innumerable moved over the roots and in the ferns, from 


at the pit mouth, heaps of treasures—fossil ferns, calamites, 
sigillaria, stigmaria, and lepidodendra. 

The men of the Forest are as interesting as the forest 
itself. Frank, free, and independent, civil but not servile, con- 
trasting strongly with the “wambling” peasants of Wessex, 
it is easy to see that they are the direct descendants of the 
old Silures who, according to Tacitus, gave the Romans such 
trouble. 

I was poking about one afternoon in the old rubbish heap 
of a disused mine, and Janet had gone on down the forest 
path intent on the capture of a butterfly—a “ Vanessa,” she 
sail, which is rare—when presently she came hurrying back 
(she afterwards denied the hurry), pursued in imagination, 
fo\iowed in reality by a sufficiently startling apparition: a 
man certainly, but bright red from head to toe—hands, hair, 
ind face were all of the same hue. A civil “ good-morning ” 
and « few questions solved the mystery—he was an iron 
miner, covered with red ochre dust. 

Another outing, the memory of which will not fade, was 
across the Forest by High Beeches (some of them over a 
hundred feet high) and Bicknor to the Coldwell Rocks, on the 
Wye. In front of us was Symond’s Yat, a cliff 500 feet high 
and from 40 to 50 feet wide at the top. We climbed ap, and 
were rewarded by a view which rivals, if it does not sur- 

ass, anything on the Rhine. Away to the north stretched 
lereford, a wide expanse of rich and fertile country, bounded 
by the Welsh heights. To the south-west was the wide 
sweep of forest, hill upon hill. The silvery Wye ran so 
close under the rocks on our left that we could throw a 
pebble into it, and then wandering away for 3} miles, 
returned nearly as close on our right. Janet unslung her 
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camera, looked long and earnestly at the wonderful view, 
sighed, and put it back. I was glad. It is ridiculous to 
point a 12-inch black box at a landscape like the one before 
us. Man appears trivial, insignificant, an opinionated pigmy, 
when face to face with nature. We went on to Goodrich 
Castle-—a fine ruin, with a great square keep. It was in the 
courtyard, by-the-bye, that Wordsworth met the little girl 
who told him “ We are seven.” The caves on the cliffs below 
the Yat are worth a visit. The entrance to one is in the per- 
pendicular cliff some 130 feet above the river, and is reached 
only by a series of ladders. They were originally iron work- 
ings, but the limewater percolating through the rocks has cov- 
ered the roof with stalactites, and the floor with stalagmites. 

Space fails to tell of all the points of interest to be visited. 
We stayed over a week, and not one hour was dull. The 
visitor will find the Speech House most comfortable and 
convenient. Everything will be done to make his stay 
pleasant ; and if he is not more than satisfied with the 
attention, food, and accommodation, he must be very hard 
to please. 

It was, therefore, with great regret that we bade our host 
adieu, and rode off to Monmouth, and thence down the Wye 
valley. The Wye is the most beautiful of English rivers : 
the perpendicular cliffs, the level valley down which the 
stream meanders, the woods, the farms, present an ever- 
oe scene. Five miles above Chepstow is Tintern 
Abbey, situated on a tongue of land round which the river 
sweeps—the loveliest ruin in England. Chepstow possesses 
the ruins of an old Norman castle. 

Of our return journey I must say little. We took train 
through the Severn Tunnel, rode into Bristol, thence on to 
Bath, Winchester, Guildford, and, as Pepys says, “so home.” 

“Well,” said Janet, one evening in the following week, 
“a cycling holiday is by far the most enjoyable, and you 
may thank me for having saved you from being bored to 
death at a seaside town.” To which I answered nothing. 


—sr eg Peta 


A LITTLE TOUR IN BRITTANY. 


HE time of year has once more come round when the 
question of where to go for the holidays has to be 
settled. To those whose fancy already points across the 
Channel to our vivacious neighbours on the French side, the 
writer warmly recommends the Brittany coast. Those who 
have been will not need the suggestion—they will naturally 
want to go again ; those who have not yet made this excur- 
sion have a pleasurable experience in store. They will be 
charmed by lovely scenery, a strikingly picturesque coast, 
for much of its length dotted with a regular archipelago of 
tiny islets standing out in strong contrast from the deep 
blue of the sea at their base. They will be benefited by 
a mild and salubrious climate, luxurious sea-bathing, good 
living, and moderate charges. There are charming walks 
for the pedestrian, good roads for the cyclist, old-style cities 
and medieval architecture for the antiquary, quiet nooks 
and sylvan shades for the lover of nature—indeed, good for 
everybody who seeks in his holiday leisure for health, and 
rest, and change of life and surroundings. 


En Route. 

The most convenient and quickest way of reaching the 
Brittany coast is probably that vid Southampton and St. 
Malo, It is a tidal service, the steamer sailing always in 
the afternoon or evening. Dates, times of sailing, and fares 
may be seen in the current number of the London and 
South-Western Railway time-tables. It is just as well not 
to take a through ticket, but to book only to Southampton 
Docks Station, taking a return ticket, and travelling by a 
train reaching that place an hour or so before the boat will 
start. Take no more luggage than can be conveniently 
carried in a handbag or portmanteau. Go at once from the 
railway station to the dock gates (about 100 yards), and just 
inside, on the left, will be found the ticket office of the 
South-Western Railway St. Malo boats. Take your ticket 
here, carry your luggage on board the boat; the steward 
will there take charge of it for you, and you will have the 
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spare hour to go into Southampton and get your tea in 
comfort at one of its many restaurants. The passage occu- 
= about twelve hours. By the time the boat reaches the 
Needles, you will probably seek your berth, where, “ weather 
permitting,” you should sleep the sleep of the just, until the 
steamer is within sight of the French coast. It will be an 
hour or two later before St. Malo is reached ; and if you are 
favoured with a fine morning, the first view of the city, with 
its fortress-like walls rising almost from the water’s edge, 
its high-gabled houses, tall chimneys, and graceful cathedral 
spire crowning the whole, is a sight to be remembered. 

On arrival, the formalities of the custom house have to be 
faced. To those who have little luggage, and rien a declarer, 
they are quickly and easily gone through, and the tourist 
is at liberty to commence his peregrinations on French soil, 
To the writer’s mind, St. Malo, though a most interesting 
city, is a place rather to be seen and visited than dwelt in, 
and the tourist would do well, on leaving the custom house 
or douane, to turn directly to the left, outside the city wall, 
and a minute or two’s walk will bring him to the Porte de 
Dinan, directly opposite which is the embarking-place of 
the ferry steamer which crosses every hour (at half-past the 
hour) to Dinard, affording, in the ten minutes’ journey, 
charming views of the neighbouring coast and mouth of the 
Rance. Fares, 15 ¢., 25 ¢., and 50 c., according to class. 


Dinard. 

Dinard is described as the Trouville of Brittany, and, as in 
that popular resort, the first-class hotels—those facing the 
sands or playe—are somewhat expensive, but some of the 
smaller ones in the immediate sciibamteed of the landing- 
stage of the ferry steamer are moderate and good. The one 
first approached after disembarking (at full tide the boat 
stops almost in front of it), the Hoétel de la Vallée, can be 
distinctly recommended for comfort, convenience of position, 
and moderate charges—from 8 frs. a day, according to season 
and rooms pai 

The tourist should provide himself with a copy of the 
Guide Conty to Bretagne-Ouest, costing 2 frs. 50 «, on sale 
at all the St. Malo and Dinard booksellers; or it may 
easily be obtained beforehand by sending a postal order for 
3s. to the publisher, M. de Conty, 4 Boulevard des Italiens, 
Paris. These Conty Guides have a gay, piquant style of 
their own, and contain just the information regarding itin- 
eraries, excursions, hotels, means of transit, etc., that the 
traveller requires. It is desirable, too, to purchase in St. 
Malo or Dinard a railway time-table for Brittany. The 
Petit Indicateur Simon is quite a sufficient one, costing 2d. 

Dinard is a bright, charmingly-situated, and picturesque 
holiday resort, with a fine stretch of firm white sand and 
excellent bathing facilities. At the principal and fashionable 
bathing-place on the plage the price for cabinet and com- 
plete bathing outfit is 1 fr., but at the second (and equally 
good) establishment the cost is but 75 c. 


An Eight Days’ Itinerary. 

It would be as easy to occupy a fortnight or a month at 
Dinard as it would be at, say, Torquay or Ventnor, making 
it, as many do, the base or centre for excursions by rail or 
boat to the many places of interest within reach. The (wie 
Conty gives an itinerary of eight days’ excursions from the 
place. Three full days should at least be given to it—one 
for St. Malo and St. Servan, with an hour or two at Paramé. 


_ See the cathedral, the ramparts, and quaint architecture at 


the first-named place ; the Tour Solidor, the rolling bridge, 
and the interior of the church at St. Servan ; and the plage, 
with its beautiful stretch of sand and broken coast-iine, at 
Paramé. The second day may be given to places along the 
coast in the opposite direction—St. Enogat, St. Lunaire, and 
St. Briac. They are within walking distance: the first is 
merely a suburb of Dinard; to the other two there is a 
diligence or omnibus service. They all afford characteristic 
and charming views of Brittany coast scenery, although in 
the little towns themselves there is not much of any very 
—— interest. The third day may be occupied with one of 
the several boat excursions that,during the season, are made to 
such places as Cancale, Ile de Cézambre, Cap Fréhel. If time 
permits, the walk from Dinard along the shore of the Rance 




























































to the Vicomté should be made. It opens up a beautiful 
view of the mouth of the river and Jes trois vil/es—St. Malo, 
St. Servan, and Dinard. 

The excursion by steamboat along the Rance to Dinan 
must not be omitted. The service is tidal, and if the time 





DINARD QUAY-——ST. MALO IN DISTANCE, 


of starting can be made to suit the tourist who is going on to 
Dinan, after having satisfied himself in St. Maloand Dinard, 
he should undoubtedly devote a day to this river trip. It 
is all the way a delightful excursion, and as the boat nears 
Dinan the scenery between the steep rocky banks of the 
narrow stream is very fine. Conty’s Guide contains a good 
description and panorama map of the trip. The traveller 
who continues his tour by this route to Dinan will find the 
hotel omnibuses and other means of conveyance for taking 
him into the town awaiting the arrival of the boat. Other- 
wise the journey from Dinard may be made by rail ; this 
route has, howéver, nothing in particular to recommend it 
beyond the convenience of time. - 


Dinan. 


Two days may be devoted to Dinan. The Guide con- 
tains particulars as to its hotels, ete. The Hotel de la 
Poste and the Hotel d’Angleterre are both comfortable and 
moderate. One day should be given to the town itself—to 
its old houses and streets ; its churches, dating back to the 
twelfth century ; and to a walk along the boulevards, which 
for the most part skirt the very fine and imposing ramparts 
surrounding one portion of the town. See, in the day, the 
Tour de l'Horloge, the churches of St. Sauveur and St. 
Malo, the very fine view from the terrace at the back of 
the first one, and go across the splendid viaduct of Lanvallay, 
returning by the lower bridge which crosses the Rance at 
the foot of its great rival. 

The second day may be devoted to the delightfully pic- 
turesque and thickly-wooded environs of Dinan and the 
Rance. The walk to the “ Fontaine minerale” is one of the 
prettiest, and conducts, through lovely sylvan scenery, to the 
“fontaine"—pump it really is—the waters of which, tradi- 
tion tells, have power to rejuvenate those who partake of 
them. The visitor will no doubt, however, remark for him- 
self that there are still in Dinan old people as well as old 
houses, and draw his own conclusions. his walk may be 
continued down the valley, at the head of which is the 
“ Fontaine,” to the shore of the Rance, and then along the 
river's bank to the foot of the lofty viaduct of Lanvallay. 
Here there are several pretty tea-garden-like restaurants, 
at one or two of which boats may be hired. A pull up 
stream for an hour or so can be recommended to the oars- 
man, the river scenery being particularly good. The return 
into the town from the base of the viaduct may be made by 
the Rue du Petit Fort and the Rue du pan The latter 
is one of the sights of the place. It possesses the genuine 
stamp of antiquity, and many quaint doorways al nooks 
for the artist on the lookout for “ bits” for his sketch-book ; 
but one can well imagine the despair that the sight of such 
a street would bring to, say, an official of the London County 
Council ! 
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A Tour Eastward. 


The tour onward from Dinan might be continued west- 
ward toward Brest, to which port there is a main line of 
rail, with branches to the principal seaside resorts along the 
coast. But for a short holiday time the direction eastward 
and north is better, with a view to returning vid Granville 
and Jersey, which the South-Western Railway return ticket 
permits of, without extra charge. 

The first place along this route which should not be passed 
by is Dol, and that almost entirely for a visit to its very 
beautiful and striking cathedral. The interior, especially, 
is a perfect “harmony” in stained glass and stone. An hour 
or two at Dol suffices. Leave Dinan by a —t early train, 
on arrival at Dol put your portmanteau or bag into the 
railway cloakroom (la consigne), get lunch in the town, see 
the cathedral, and return to the railway station to take your 
ticket for Pontorson, the junction for Mont St. Michel, next 
te be visited. At Pontorson there is now a tramway service 
to the Mont; but if the weather is fine, the journey by 
“omnibus” or diligence is a delightful one. 


Mont St. Michel. 


At least a full day should be given to Mont St. Michel. 
Put up at the hotel kept by M. Poulard, a?né You may, in 
the season, have to mount many stairs to your bedroom 
(indeed “such a getting up stairs” is one of the distinctive 
features of the Mont), but you will find the living good, and 
the host and hostess ready to look after your comfort. At 
nightfall you will be provided with a lighted paper lantern, 
by the aid of which you may find your way about the few 
narrow and steeply-inclined streets or along the wall of the 
ramparts. The sight of the incoming tide, as it — y covers 
the enormous stretches of flat sand around, is well seen from 
these rampart walls, and repays half an hour or so devoted 
to it. 

This is not the place. to attempt a description of Mont 
St. Michel itself. The details of its history and architec- 
ture, and of its many voluntary and involuntary occupants 
of past years, are they not written in every visitor’s guide 
book? The rock and its wonderful superstructure must be 
seen to be rightly appreciated ; and, once seen, thie com- 
bined fortress, prison, and cathedral will be ever fresh in 
the memory. Before leaving the Mont, if the tide permits, 
make a tour of it on the sands; or, if the tide is full, you 
will be able to go round by boat. A new idea of the size and 
character of the place is obtained by this short and desirable 
excursion. 

Avranches and Granville. 


At Pontorson, on the return journey, a ticket should be 
taken for Avranches. One day should be spent here. The 





ST. MALO, 


Hotel d’Angleterre is very good. The town is charmingly 
situated, and gives, from many points, delightful views of 
both sea and land, the distant Mont St. Michel being a 
special feature of many of them. The place is of historic 
interest to the British tourist, as being the scene of Henry 
the Second’s apology, or amende honorable, for the murder 
of Thomas A Becket. The exact spot where the king knelt 
has been railed off, and so preserved to this day. 
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The next resting-place, after Avranches, is Granville 
(junction station, and mostly a change of train, at Folligny). 
The Hotel des Bains, quite close to the sea, may be recom- 
mended as moderate and comfortable. The tourist will see 
by his guide book that there is plenty in Granville and its 
environs to occupy several days, but its attractions are 
rather those of nature than of art or antiquity. Its old 
church is distinctly interesting, and should not be missed ; 
and some portions of the old town near it, and in front of 
the dock basins, would please the artist: but visitors go to 
Granville principally for its sea breezes, good bathing, and 
fine coast views. 

The sea view from the cliffs on which the lighthouse is 
situated, not far from the old church, is extensive and fine, 
embracing Jersey when the air is clear. A small gratuity 
to the lighthouse-keeper will procure admission to its interior, 
and a sight of the apparatus, ete. 

The market-place, in the morning, and public washing- 
places along one side of it, have a character of their own. 
The Granvillaises will be seen to have no compunction about 
washing their dirty linen in public ; they evidently take to 
the business with a hearty good will that says much for their 
industry. 

An excursion to the neighbouring little watering-place of 
St. Pair should be made. It is within walking distance, but 
there is a service of voitures at low fares running during the 
season. It is an attractive little holiday resort, with lovely 
sands and splendid views of cliff and coast. 


Home vid Jersey. 

At Granville one’s return boat ticket becomes again avail- 
able. It covers the passage from thence to Jersey, and then 
to Southampton. Time and dates of sailing may be seen 
a month in advance in the South-Western Railway Conti- 
nental Tables, and are posted up at the company’s offices in 
Granville. The journey cannot be continued from Jersey 
on the day of arrival ; it is necessary to spend at least one 
night there. It depends on the tourist’s time and inclina- 
tion whether more should be devoted to this part of the 
excursion ; but the return by this route avoids retracing 
one’s path, and makes a pleasant change from the outgoing 
journey. If the traveller is provided with the Guide Conty, 
he will find a useful little guide to “ Les Iles Anglaises” at 
the end of his book. 

A word may be added with regard to the cost of this 
“little tour.” Living at the French hotels may be reckoned 
at 9 to 10 francs per day, not including such extras as wine, 
ete. (cider, however, is not an extra). Pension at the Jersey 
hotels costs 8s. to 10s. per day. The cost of the railway 
journeys between Dinard and Granville, including the fare 
to and from Mont St. Michel, is about 10s. second class. To 
these items must be added the return rail and boat fares 
to Southampton and St. Malo, and the various extras and 
luxuries that the traveller may indulge in for himself and 
others ; the cost of these he will readily estimate for himself. 

Some acquaintance with the French language is very 
desirable for a Brittany holiday. A little, however, will go 
a long way. It should be mentioned, perhaps, that the 
Guide Conty is a French publication, and its recommendation 
presupposes a knowledge of the language. J. B.C. 
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HOLIDAY READING. 


| Sage this home of roses, the eye may wander over 

numberless calm fields to the ghost of a wooded down 
far away to the south, but returns weary to make its weari- 
ness a fine delight when it comes to the various greens of 
the garden hedge, of hazel, maple, hawthorn, and beech. 
The hedge recedes in a slight curve from the eye, which 
never sees all those greens together, but one after another, 
in a kind of harmony which could not exist in a picture. 
or in a picture they would appear side by side. I see them 
in a suceession, like five acts in green, or like a cortége of 
fair sisters. This scene is incredibly enriched, for me, by 
the library at my back. It was, just now, a curious pleasure 
to see it all in a mirror between two noble piles of books. 
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I can see, with one eye for the changing colours of an elm 
close by, Sir Thomas Browne's folio and Fuller’s Worthies, 


Jeremy Taylor, Cowper’s Letters (which, like all letters, 


should be read aloud by some eloquent reader, preferably 
a woman, so as to gain in some degree the personal expres- 
sion which made them such choice gifts to his correspond- 
ents), the autobiography of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, and 
row after row of memoirs, all making a fantastic series of 
stepping-stones for the playful mind, or a mosaic for the 
sleepy one to be lost in pleasantly. And yet I think the 
books nearest my elbow are the best. For the holiday book 
is a musician to play upon your soul, which is an instrument 
so exquisite that a poor harmony is improbable. ‘There are, 
for example, two books very much alike outside, and inside 
as unlike as any two houses on the village green—Mr, 
Henley’s Views and Reviews, and The Roadmende ry by the 
lady, now deceased, who called herself Michael Fairless. 
Whichever I take up first will probably be the best book 
for this holiday. That is the essential principle of holiday 
reading. The Roadmender is a delicate piece of minor prose, 
more perfect in its way—contemplative, descriptive, mystical 

than many a greater book. IMvews and Reviews is close, 
earnest criticism, mainly of modern French art, but with a 
survey of “romanticism” at the beginning that is no mere 
abridgment, but an admirable quintessential essay. I make 
of either what I will. I am for the time the first author in 
the library ; and with these books, and those fields and roses, 
I can create 

** Forms more real than living man, 
Nurslings of immortality.” 


While the holiday lasts, I can make them living things, in 
harmony with that elm, or those willow-shaded reeds on the 
pool, that ought to be the retreat of a moor-hen, but has 
instead served during a whole week for my fancy to build a 
nest in. Avoid careful consideration in the choice of holiday 
books. It will breed aching of heart, a feeling that you 
have nothing to read. ‘The mere choice is often fatally 
against books that might otherwise have been the builders 
und saviours of your peace of mind. If there is to be a 
choice, let some one choose on your behalf. I have gone 
away with a set of books that were third-rate acquaintances, 
and made of them ripe friends on a lucky afternoon. For 
on a holiday, like the volatile bee, we snatch honey from the 
unlikeliest flowers ; and of all books holiday books are the 
best remembered, just as at school, when we were least in 
earnest, we drew down into the most durable apartments of 
the mind all that we liked and much that we disliked, whilst 
in later and more serious moments our study is apt to end in 
a few useless names and imperfect ideas. Matthew Arnold 
says that Wordsworth’s best work is such that Nature her- 
self might have written. Well, on a holiday Nature herself 
seems to read for us. Look at that oak tree. There is the 
half of a great wisdom in it, which you may make a whole, 
if you go there with a book. Many men have been thus 
inspired. Thus Lowell’s Garden Acquaintance, one of his 
best essays, concerns a lifelong holiday given to him in 
happy fragments by Gilbert White. 


‘*No rumour,” he writes, ‘‘of the revolt of the American 
colonies seems to have reached him, ‘The natural term of 
a hog’s life’ has more interest for him than that of an 
empire. Burgoyne may surrender, and welcome; of what 
consequence is that compared with the fact that we can 
explain the odd tumbling of rooks in the air by their turn- 
ing over ‘to scratch themselves with one claw’? All the 
couriers in Europe spurring rowel-deep make no stir in 
Mr. White’s little Chartreuse ; but the arrival of the house 
martin a day earlier or later than last year is a piece of 
news worth sending express to all his correspondents.” 


Those who are haunted by unfinished work— who cannot 
forget Burgoyne and the couriers—will often find that the 
very book they brought away to spoil their holiday with is 
turned to pleasure by the holiday. The mind dwells on a 
footnote ; a phrase from an old author sets it free on the 
“fairy seas fortuon ” of a delicious digression, and there is 
your holiday at its best. Others, again, have been made 


happy by taking away books that bear indirectly or in part 
To find in a study of Beatrice 


upon their serious work. 
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d’Este or Ulrich von Hutten the liberal air and light of real 
life cast upon a difficult dead epoch is no bad discovery for an 
afternoon in cushions or in grass. Or you will find odd, 
surprising harmonies, the most different books illuminating 
one another, as they never could until 


** The master porter wide displayed 
(reat store of caps, of slippers, and of gowns ; 
Wherewith he those who entered in arrayed 
Loose as the breeze that plays along the downs, 
And waves the summer woods when evening frowns, 
O fair undress, best dress !” 


It is a joy, but a hazardous one, snatched from Sorrow 
herself, to depend, by a bold resolve, upon the books of a 
boarding-house or inn. Mr. H. C. Seedling, in his Confer- 
ences on Books and Men, has shown that many brilliant pages 
can be manufactured from a shelf containing Cage Birds and 
Canaries; Jahr’s Manual; Bunyan’s Works; The Sword 
and Trowel (a long series); Mrs. Beeton’s Cookery Book ; 
The Chronicles of the Schinhe rg-Cotta Family 2 The Book of 
Gentility. 

I have, at least, had rich half-hours with poorer books. 
Authors whose very names have long svevehell our laughter 
will often prove fertile, if not in themselves, yet in digres- 
sions, and we bless them for a suggestiveness of which their 
intentions were innocent. “There is a copy of Bedford’s 
Temple Muse in this house,” wrote a certain famous states- 
man from a country retreat, “and I am well content, though 
I have no other book.” Another excellent employment is to 
take out a classic author and translate a sentence now and 
then. It may be the air or the aiding noise of the sea, but 
uch translations often have the appearance of being very 
good. In this fallowness of the mind you are nimble in 
your sympathies, and can in thought share the calm of 
Sophocles or the sublimity of Aéschylus, passibus equis. 
Mr. Bevan, who has lately translated /’rometheus Bound, 
has some good thoughts on translation : 


‘* Tt is to be hoped that we shall before long see the final 
and satisfying translation of the Greek poets into English. 
The hope seems warranted by the characteristics of our 
present literary activity. Whether it be great in creation 
or not, it certainly displays a variety of imitative manner 
greater than any other age can show. Arising mainly per- 
haps from that widening and suppling of the historic 
imagination, which makes it more possible for us to live in 
thought under all sorts of different conditions than it has 
been to the people of other times, an unprecedented power 
of eclectic reproduction belongs to modern literature. 
Skill in the composition of verse, discrimination in taste, 
were perhaps never so diffused.” 


I think he is mainly right, though it is a remarkable fact 
that the Elizabethans, so busy with their own thoughts, 
should have found time for much translation that still 
lives. Here and there in Mr. Bevan’s /’rometheus are very 
fine passages, doubtless the result of a holiday from the 
mere business of translation. It is a real poem, and for 
those who have been troubled by translations worse than 
Bohn for three consecutive months, it is a boon. I re- 
member once coming upon a schoolfellow reading, on a 
holiday, one of the school set-books. The very -sentences 
that had maddened him in the formal construing were now 
become milk and honey; and when I[ pointed out that it was 
the same book, he “supposed it was.” Indeed, it. was a very 
different book when he, so to speak, had a share in the 
authorship. But, after all, we owe a duty to the new books. 
Some of them need, perhaps, the compliment of our leisured 
thoughts to help them out. Nor is it so easy as it might 
seem to do justice to literature that is in many ways far 
different from what we have been brought up on-—Shake- 
speare, and Scott, and even Tennyson. We shall find in 7he 
Roadmender, or Mr, Jesse Berridge’s White Altar, many 
things “rich and strange,” and presently enjoy the right of 
contemporaries by claiming much in them as really ours. 
In the latter book, in a sonnet called “ Elusive Truth,” is 
a thought which has been haunting my view of holiday 


books 
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‘* For whatso seems at first commendable 
Proves but a lie when better understood 
And what despicable, in different mood 

Shines goldenly : thus is apparent still 
The seed of righteousness from flowers ill, 
The fruit of evil from the flower of good.” 


Thus we may overthrow many a usurping tyrant, and 
restore to its birthright many a princely book of the old stock. 
If there is one mn ec book that we can listen to and say 
not a word, “not a funeral note,” it is Mr. Belloe’s Path to 
Rome—that never-to-be-too-much-praised, sublime tourist’s 
guide from Toul to Rome—a holiday task in which the genii 
of mountain, field, and stream took up the pen and used it 
(as they may—who knows ?—-use it on our holidays) to ex- 
quisite purposes. 
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A WEEK’S TOUR IN THE WEST 
OF IRELAND. 


| , EW people realise, when planning their summer holidays, 

that they have such beautiful scenery within easy reach 
of their own homes as is to be found in the west of Ireland. 
There is no need to go abroad in search of mountain and 
lake when Ireland, within easy access, possesses both. Start- 
ing from Euston by the 10.15 p.m. express—fare 50s. all the 
way, not including drives—-we reach Dublin, North Wall, at 
6.50 a.m., and are taken across by the loop line to the Broad- 
stone Station, where there is ample time to procure a good 
breakfast before taking our seats in the 9.15 a.m. train for 
Sligo. 

The tourist should. provide himself with a Midland 
Tourist Guide to Sligo and the West, which can be pur- 
chased at the station, or at Messrs. Cook’s or Gaze’s offices, 
at the moderate cost of sixpence. This will give him in a 
very concise form all the places to be noticed as he proceeds 
on his journey; it also contains a good map. The first 
stopping-place of any note is Mullingar, where the line 
branches off to Galway. We, however, are in the Sligo 
portion of the train, and continue our journey to Athlone, 
where a stop may be made by those who wish to include the 
Shannon and extend their tour. 

The scenery now becomes more interesting. Lakes appear 
on either side, and we have occasional glimpses of the 
Shannon ; and as we reach Collooney, mountains attract our 
notice. The town of Collooney is very prettily situated at 
the foot of a hill, with the sparkling stream Devenmore 
running through its midst. It is six and a half miles from 
“Sligo, and within a short distance of Ballysadare. At last 
we have reached our destination, or rather the starting-point 
for our tour. 

Sligo is a town of about 11,000 inhabitants, and possesses 
many good buildings, including churches, banks, convents, 
etc. The best view of the town is to be obtained from the 
tower of the cathedral. The visitor should not neglect to 
see the abbey, dating from 1252; and if permission can be 
obtained, it would be worth while to inspect the lace made 
by the sisters at the convent. Comfortable quarters can Le 
had at the Imperial Hotel in Bridge Street, very clean and 
reasonable, a cars can be hired at a moderate rate. Public 
cars run daily to Rosses Point—five miles—return fare ten- 
pence. The journey occupies one hour, and the road runs 
parallel with Sligo Bay. For those who prefer it, steamers 
run two or three times daily to the Point in summer. The 
village has an old-world charm for the stranger, and for 
those who can linger here the sands and golf links would Le 
an attraction. A delightful drive (12s.) of twenty-four miles, 
which can be done in a few hours, is round Lough Gill, one 
of the most beautiful lakes in Ireland. The road from which 
the best views can be obtained runs chiefly by the side of the 
lake. A verbal description can hardly give any idea of its 
beauty. We start by the south side, and return through 
Dromohaire, where a halt should be made to see the abbey, 
before wending our way back to Sligo. The drive round 
Knocknarea—sixteen miles (5s., not including driver’s fee)— 
should not be omitted, nor the climb to Queen Meav’s tomb, 
from which a magnificent view can be obtained of the sur- 
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rounding country, as well as Sligo Bay. If time permits, 
the beautiful waterfall of Glencar should be included in the 
drives. There is much in this neighbourhood that will 
interest the botanist and antiquarian, and the sportsman will 
find good fishing in all the lakes. The cyclist will hate no 
difficulty in getting about, as the roads are all good. The 
people are chiefly engaged in dairy-farming. 

Our circular ticket includes a train journey from Ballina to 
Westport, but the drive—by public car 5s.—between Sligo 
and Ballina is not very interesting, except the first fifteen 
miles, and there is nothing of any importance to entice the 
tourist to Ballina; so to save time and money—for a halt 
would have to be made for the night at Ballina—it is advisable 
to take the train from Sligo to Claremorris, and change there 
for Westport. If application is made when purchasing the 
tickets, they can be made available from Claremorris instead 
of Manulla Junction, thus saving a little on the fare. If the 
traveller wishes to include Achill Island, he should go on 
direct from Westport, and put up either at Mallaranny or go 
on to Dugort. Many people stay at the former place, and go 


TORC CASCADE, 
(From Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Co.’s Guide to Ireland.) 


by train to Achill Sound, taking a car and driving round the 


island ; others stay at Dugort. Public cars meet the trains 
and convey passengers and luggage to the hotels, “Mountain 
View,” “Slievemore,” °c. Unless time is no object, the 
latter course is hardly advisable. But to return to Westport. 
On arrival, seats should be immediately booked to Leenane by 
public car, which meets the train—fare 3s. 6d., without in- 
cluding driver’s fee. There is little of interest to induce the 
stranger to linger in the little market town. Leaving West- 
port, our drive seems tame and uninteresting; but as we pro- 
ceed it gradually becomes more and more beautiful, now 
passing through park-like scenery, then passing along by the 
river Erriff, whose banks are fringed with trees of great 
variety, besides ferns of luxuriant growth. By degrees we 
near a lofty range of mountains whose steep sides are facing 
us, and forming what seems an impenetrable barrier to our 
path. As we look back we get a magnificent view of Croagh 
Patrick, which we are leaving behind, overlooking Westport. 
We have now in front of us the Devil’s Mother, the highest 
point in the range; and our next stopping-place lies at the 
other side of her, so we have still some distance to go. The 
country through which we are now passing is very wild and 
barren, and thinly inhabited. As we near Leenane we pass 


Assleagh, situated at the head of Killery Bay. The road 
here branches off to the right, round the bay to Dulough and 
Delphi, and if continued leads to Louisberg and round by 
the sea to Westport. But to continue our journey to Leenane, 
where we put up for the night. During the summer months 
it is necessary to engage rooms beforehand, for M‘Keown’s 
Hotel is well known, and fishermen make it their head- 
quarters, being situated on Killery Bay, and within easy 
distance of many of the loughs where fishing is to be had. 
A break should be made at Leenane to visit Delphi and 
Dulough, Salruck and Cong Abbey. By taking a boat 
across the bay it would be possible to include the three first 
in one excursion; but Cong Abbey and Ashford, Lord 
Ardilaun’s place, should not be missed, and are more accessible 
from Leenane. Cong Abbey dates from the seventh century, 
and here the last of the kings of Connaught, Roderick 
O’Connor, was buried. The style of the mouldings and 
sculptured stonework is that of the decorated Norman order 
of architecture. Some of the windows are very beautiful, 
and the floral capitals of the pillars—all of different patterns 

present us with some of the finest specimens of twelfth- 
century stonework in Ireland. 

The drive from Leenane to Clifden is surpassingly beautiful, 
and lies all through the Joyces country. For some time the 
road skirts Killery Bay, which is deep enough to allow of 
the entrance of the Channel Fleet, and we have a full view 
as far as the Pass of Swlruck. There is a splendid panorama 
before us—mountains and lakes on all sides. At length our 
road turns more inland as we near Kylemore, the magnificent 
residence of Mitchell Henry, Esq., a beautiful castellated 
building situated on the lake, and on this side is the steepled 
private mortuary chapel attached to the demesne. By apply- 
ing to the agent an order can be obtained to see the house, 
which possesses some good tapestries, etc. From Kylemore 
we pass on to Letterfrack, passing several lakes en route. 
Here we stop to change horses, and by proceeding a short 
distance up the round a view of Ballynakill may be obtained. 
Leaving Letterfrack, our way lies more inland over high 
moorland until we come within sight of Clifden, a small 
market town, where our drive ends. Here we may either 
put up at the Railway Hotel, clean and reasonable, or con- 
tinue our journey by rail to Recess. If we stop we should 
visit O'Grady’s Castle, overlooking the bay, and within easy 
walking distance of the town. A grand view of the Twelve 
Pins in the background is obtained from Clifden. 

For those whose time is limited, I should advise pushing 
on to Recess, one of the most glorious —_ to be found in any 
country. Care should be taken not toalight at Recess Station, 
but at the Hotel Station, otherwise the traveller will probably 
find himself stranded without food or lodging for the night. 
Rooms should be engaged beforehand during the summer, 
as the only other rooms available at the railway station are 
reserved for those who cannot find accommodation at the 
hotel. The lake of Glendalough lies directly in front of the 
hotel, and affords good fishing. The best views of the sur- 
rounding scenery are to be had from Lissoughter Hill, im- 
mediately behind. From thence an extensive view of Loughs 
Inagh, Derryclare, and the innumerable lakes in the district, 
lies below us, having a magnificent background of the Twelve 
Pins—a truly glorious picture. Nothing seems wanting. 
The pink colouring of the mountains and deep blue of the 
lakes makes a lasting impression. Hard by are the quarries, 
whence is obtained the famous Connemara marble, of shades 
varying from the deepest to the lightest green. The chil- 
dren and peasantry from the cottages scattered about are 
sure to follow the visitor, offering for sale homespun frieze, 
hand-knit socks, Irish diamonds, and bits of oe Most 
of the people in this part of the country speak both English 
and Irish, and are quite willing to teach the stranger their 
native tongue. 

Throughout the west of Ireland the young people are 
remarkably good-looking, with beautiful eyes and eye- 
lashes, and good features. They are very poor, chiefly 
owing to so much of this part of the country being covered 
with rock, and the soil being unfit for cultivation. But the 
people are happy, and say things are improving. We must 
not, however, linger too long on the sides or top of Lis- 
soughter, drinking in the beauties of Lough Inagh, There 
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THE UPPER LAKE, 





(From Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Co,’s Guide to Killarney.) 


ure many drives to be taken, if time permit, vid Ballynahinch, 
ltoundstone, Cashel, etc. We must move on to Galway, a 
decayed town with ruins of fine stone buildings to be seen 
on every side, testifying to its former greatness. With the 
exception of the Salmon Leap, the quaint carvings on old 
houses, and the “Claddagh ”—the fishermen’s quarter of the 
town—-there is little of interest in the town of Galway itself. 
(in market days the country-wemen look very picturesque 
in their dark blue Claddagh cloaks, which are worn over the 
head, bright red flannel petticoats with the skirt pinned up, 
fishwife style, over them ; many wear thick aden poate 
instead of the cloak. Sometimes the typical Irishman in 
the top hat, swallow-tail frieze coat, and knee-breeches may 
be seen ; but I am sorry to say these fashions are fast dis 
ap wearing. 

during the summer months excursion steamers run to 
the Isles of \ran, where the people are very primitive 
in their way of living; also to Bal yvaughan for Lisdoon- 
varna, a health ‘resort situated on very high land, and the 
magnificent cliffs of Moher, near Lahinch, which stand 750 
feet straight out of the water. Our time being limited, we 
had to think of the return journey ; but the traveller who 
has more time at his disposal can make his way farther 
south from Galway to see the lovely lake district of Kil 
larney, of which our two illustrations may give the reader 
some idea. As we leave Galway on our return to Dublin, 
we cannot help being very much impressed by the quantity 
of stone all round us—stone walls as far as the eye can 
reach A break should be made at Athenry to’ see the 
fine ruins of a Dominican abbey, castle, etc.; but care 
should be taken to provide lunch for the train journey, as it 
is not advisable to try to procure any during the halt. The 
railway journey to Mullingar is not very interesting, and 
the remainder of the line has already been seen by the 
traveller on his way to Sligo. It should be noted that no 
triins run beyond Galway or Westport on Sundays, conse- 
quently there are no public cars to depend on to get from 
one place to the other. If the tourist is travelling by the mail 
from Galway, he can proceed direct to the North Wall boat 
without returning to the Broadstone Station, unless he wishes 
to break his journey to see the sights of dear dirty Dublin. 


Ar holiday times the great railway companies take special pains 
to cater for the wants of holiday-makers, and the Great Eastern 
Company has always been well to the fore is this respect. Ve 
have just received a copy of their handbook on Holidays in the 
Kastern Counties, which not only contains letterpress likely to 
be of great use and interest to those who are going into Essex 
and Kast Anglia, but is beautifully illustrated with reproduc- 
tions of photographs and of pictures by some of our best artists. 





THE DELLS AND DALES OF 
DERBYSHIRE. 


BY W. VERE MINGARD. 


N OTWITHSTANDING the fact that the main line of the 
1 N Midland Railway runs through the heart of Derby- 
shire, the Dore and Chiiley line crosses it in the north, and 
a spyr of the North-Western Railway pierces the north-west, 
the glories of the county seem to be almost entirely unknown 
to the great majority of Londoners and southerners gener- 
ally. Yet the entire area, with a few small exceptions, pre- 
sents a wealth of beauty with which not even Devonshire 
itself can vie. Ruskin was a great lover of Derbyshire 
scenery. In one of his books he writes: “The whole gift 
of the county is in its glens. The wide acreage of field or 
moor above is wholly without interest; it is only in the 
clefts of it and the dingles that the traveller finds his joy.” 
White differing to some extent from this opinion, we think 
we can best serve the reader by conducting him through 
some of the river valleys which intersect the Peak district 
in every direction. 

Let us first betake ourselves to the Wye. Rising on the 
slopes of Axe Edge, about 1,800 feet above sea-level, the 
tiny stream hurries down the hill, through the wondrous 
Poole’s Cavern, until it reaches the bleak but fine town of 
Buxton, where it is made to cut capers over a series of 
artificial waterfalls in the gardens which will form the chief 
promenade of the delegates to the Easter Conference of 
1903. No sooner is the town left behind than the infant 
Wye, like a young child that has just been short-coated, 
begins to exhibit an unwonted activity, as though revelling 
in its newly-gained freedom. Leaving the road, and crossing 
a bridge, we prepare ourselves for a scramble along the 
river side through Ashwood Dale. We are soon in a great 
limestone gorge, at the bottom of which the river flows 
joyously amid boulders and a blaze of wild flowers. The 
ordering crags now begin to lose some of their bareness, 
the lower slopes being clad with rich foliage. Continuing 
our walk along the margin of the ever-changing stream, we 
reach a wild spot, which we regard as the gate/of Chee 
Dale. The way suddenly narrows ; and the river, resenting 
its unaccustomed confinement, rushes with a mad swirl 
between the perpendicular limestone walls to the light and 
life beyond. On every crag where roothold can be found a 
tree or shrub has established itself, forming a canopy through 
which the sunshine can scarcely struggle. It is a dark, 
sullen scene: the pent-up fury of the water, the almost im- 
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penetrable gloom in the distant shadows, and the beauty of 
the flowers peacefully nodding on the bank, seem like a 
poem written by Nature on the sorrows and joys of our 
ordinary human existence. Climbing over a small hill, we 
deapend tate the full glory of Chee Dale, which by some 
visitors is considered equal in charm to Dove Dale. We 
stand spellbound by the wealth of beauty outspread before 
us. Not a piece of rock is to be seen ; all is teeming with 
life. A tangle of trees overhanging a garden of wild flowers 
and grasses, through which the river wends its way, forms 
a picture which seems like a peed into fairyland. No sound 
is heard but the warbling of birds, the buzzing of bees, and 
the plash of the water. We are “far from the madding 
crowd’s ignoble strife,” enjoying nature in one of her fairest 
moods. So we journey on, passing the mighty bluff known 
as Chee Tor, which, like a watchful giant, keeps guard over 
the treasures beneath, and in a mile or two come to the main 
road near Miller’s Dale Station. Here the Wye dashes 
through the arch of an old stone bridge, and continues its 
course for about two miles through a valley known as Miller’s 
Dale. The towering hills on each side are almost bare ; in 
fact, the poverty of vegetation is most marked. At almost 
every bend of the river we meet ugly stone mills. The 
picturesque has had to give place to the useful. So we 
hurry ow until a ¢’orious view suddenly bursts on our sight. 
A few homesteads nestle close to the water’s edge. The 
Wye rushes with a deafening roar beneath a shaky old bridge. 
Near by are the stepping-stones which, in former days, 
provided the only means of crossing the stream. We ascend 
a long, steep hill to a stretch of greensward on the top of 
Longstone tunnel, from which we obtain one of the grandest 
valley views in Derbyshire. ‘The river, far below us, makes 
a = bend in the form of a letter S, The cattle from a 
neighbouring farm stand knee-deep in the water. Several 
little rustic wooden bridges, looking like mere toys, cross 
the stream. The graceful viaduct carrying the railway to 
Monsal Dale Station but serves to enhance the beauty of the 
scene. It is one which leaves a lasting impression. Con- 
tinuing along the hillside, we enter the little known but 
extremely beautiful Monsal Dale. The path gradually de- 
scends through a rich growth of bracken, fern, wild flowers, 
and lilies of the valley, until, with a sudden dip through a 
dense thicket, it brings us to the river side, where we find 
ourselves confronted by a charming waterfall. It is impos- 
sible to hurry from so fine a scene, so we recline on the carpet 
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IN MONSAL DALE, 


of luxurious grass while we admire the handiwork of the 
artificer who designed this graceful weir. Dashing over four 
steps, the river is broken into numberless rills and eddies 
by the masses of rock with which its bed is strewn. Flowers, 
grasses, and moss abound. It is a triumph of nature aided 
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by art. We now cross to the right bank of the Wye by 
means of a picturesque footbridge. The river dances merrily 
on its way. The shadow of the overhanging trees contrasts 
finely with the sunlit hill beyond. Soon the valley broadens 
considerably, and we wend our way for nearly a mile along 
a level strath that skirts the stream. By-and-by the river 
suddenly, becomes shallower, and forms two pretty rush- 
fringed lakelets. Passing through a gate, we find ourselves 
on the great turnpike road which traverses the county from 
north to south. The white, dusty highway, reflecting the 
noonday glare, winds through a valley bounded by imposing 
hills, reminding us of some of the scenes we have witnessed 
in Scotland. 

A pleasant walk of a few miles takes us through the pretty 
village of Ashford to Bakewell, a cheery, clean little market 
town, from which those “lions” of the Peak, Chatsworth 
and Haddon Hall, are generally visited. Away upon a hill- 
top stands the church, which is annually visited by crowds of 
tourists, who come to see the chapel in the south transept, 
where, beneath a number of quaint monuments, rest the last 
earthly remains of the Vernons, the former owners of Haddon 
Hall. In the graveyard, in the south-east angle of the 
church, is an old Saxon cross, with scroll-work and rough 
sculptures, almost effaced, representing scenes in the life of 
Christ. Antiquarians will find what is probably the finest 
runic cross in this country at Eyam, a picturesque village 
nestling among the hills some miles away to the north. 

Leaving Bakewell, we climb the steep ridge separating 
the valley of the Wye from that of the Derwent, and de- 
scend to the model village of Edensor, which lies just outside 
the Park of Chatsworth. No two houses are alike. Here is 
a pretty Gothic villa surrounded by a garden which is aflame 
with hollyhock, foxglove, geranium, and snapdragon ; there, 
a dainty specimen of the Swiss cottage ornee ; there, a struc- 
ture resembling an old Norman castle, but which we find to 
be the village post-office. They are inhabited by the gar- 
deners and other out-door servants of the Chatsworth estate. 
As we walk across the trim lawns and beneath the giant 
trees of this most model of model villages, it looks “too 
good to be true.” What a lesson might be learned here by 
some of those stony-hearted worshippers of Mammon who 
exact high rents for the filthy, disease-breeding dens which 
some of the workers in our great towns inhabit! Towering 
above the village is the beautiful church erected in 1870 from 
the designs of Sir Gilbert Scott. At the top of the church- 

yard are the modest tombs of the recent mem- 

- ers of the ducal house of Cavendish. Simplest 
5) = of all is the grassy mound with its small head- 

te stone inscribed, “ Frederick Charles Cavendish. 

: * May 6, 1882.” Passing through a gate, we find 
ourselves in Chatsworth Park, which, by the 

kindness of the Duke of Devonshire, is thrown 

open to the public throughout the year. We 

soon reach a pretty stone bridge, sharply reflected 

in the clear waters of the Derwent ; and ere pro- 

ceeding on our way, we pause in admiration of 

the noble mansion nestling beneath the verdure- 

clad hill in the distance. Well has Chatsworth 

been named “the Palace of the Peak.” The 

exterior is magnificent ; but language fails us 

when we make any attempt to describe the 

interior. The palatial halls of marble and ala- 

baster ; the noble staircases ; the multitudinous 
apartments, with their fine frescoes, painted ceil- 

ings, costly tapestries, and rich furniture; the 
art-galleries, with masterpieces of the world’s 

greatest painters and sculptors; the choicest 

work of that prince of wood-carvers, Grinling 

Gibbons —form a stupendous array of human 

skill which fills us with delight. Probably the 

average visitor leaves Chatsworth with a more 

vivid recollection of the grounds than of the 

mansion. How often does he tell his friends of 

the famous weeping willow! Every lover of nature thinks 
with admiration of a weeping willow or weeping ash. Its 
graceful limbs are bowed as though weighted beneath a 
burden of care. Yet it needs a poetic temperament to 
perfect the picture by the mental addition of the tears. 
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But this particular specimen frequently weeps copiously. It 
is constructed of copper, and was designed and executed by 
M. Grillet early in the eighteenth century. Sometimes an 
unwary sightseer, who expresses pleasure at a 
little statue near the tree, is told that he is 
quite at liberty to approach more closely to this 
work of art, if he desires. Meanwhile, the gar- 
dener steps into an adjacent grotto, and, turning 
a wheel, causes sprays of water to issue from a 
number of jets cunningly hidden by the leaves 
of the tree, the result being that our friend’s 
ardour for art is considerably damped. A little 
farther on we come to the rockery—a triumph 


of Sir Joseph Paxton’s skill as a gardener—the 
Wellington cascade, and the rocking-stone. But 


probably the finest thing in the gardens is the 
conservatory, the largest in the British isles. 
It was erected by Sir Joseph Paxton in 1839, 
and was the model from which the Crystal 
Palace was constructed. It is 277 feet long and 
123 feet broad, and has a broad carriage drive 
down the centre. The collection of trees and 
plants in this mammoth structure is as fine as 
it is varied. Giant palms and bananas, tree- 
ferns and cacti, overshadow tiny aquatic plants 
ind the exquisite maidenhair. There is a fine 
specimen of the American aloe, which is said to 
bloom only once in a century, and then to 
die of the effort. The air is scented with the 
perfume of rare exotics, and the vast interior 
echoes with the songs of a multitude of beauti- 
ful canaries. 

Leaving this stately mansion, with its wealth of art-treas- 
ures, we cross the park, reclimb the ridge, and once more 
descend to the valley of the Wye, in order to make the ac- 
quaintance of a noble dwelling which was at the zenith of 
its glory before a stone of Chatsworth was laid. As a per- 
fect example of an old English homestead, Haddon Hall, 
undoubtedly, holds the pride of place. The earliest portions 
of it were erected in Norman times, while the greater part 
was built in the later days of strife, when it was necessary 
that a baronial mansion should also be a fortress. Perched 
on alow limestone hill, round whose base winds the meander- 
ing Wye, this ancient edifice presents a charming picture 
from all points of view. Beautiful though the exterior may 
be, it is the interior which forms the chief source of attrac- 
tion. Passing through the gate beneath the Norman tower, 
we find ourselves in a fine courtyard, and it needs but little 





MATLOCK BATH, 


imagination to people it with the lordly knights and dainty 


dames who held high revel as the guests of Sir George 
ernon in the middle of the sixteenth century. The sump 
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tuous hospitality of the worthy baronet—which gained for 
him the title of the “King of the Peak”—and the far- 
famed beauty of his daughter Dorothy, formed a combina- 





THE TERRACE, HADDON HALL. 

tion of attractions which never failed to bring to Haddon a 
merry throng of courtiers. Space will only permit us to 
mention the quaintness of the chapel, with its uncomfortable 
pews, remarkable old font, and a fine Norman pillar; the 
magnificent banqueting hall, with its antler-decorated min- 
strel gallery; the more modern dining-room, over whose 
fireplace are carved the royal arms and the motto, “ Drede 
God, and honour the kyng;” the drawing-room, with its 
chaste stucco cornice, rich tapestries, and beautiful fire-dogs ; 
the ball-room—-Haddon’s most majestic apartment—its walls 
a triumph of the wood-carver’s art ; and the state bedroom, 
containing a solid four-poster and a primitive cradle in 
which the first Duke of Rutland reposed over three hundred 
years ago. We pass through a ponderous oak door and gain 
the terrace by what every one is pleased to call “ Dorothy 
Vernon’s steps.” Of the story of that young lady’s elope- 
ment with Master John Manners, the reader may believe as 
much as he will. A few steps take us into the 
famous garden. It is one of the spots we love, 
yet it is difficult to say why. It is all simple 
enough—a dense tangle of dark foliage; stone- 
work covered with ivy ; a trim lawn, bisected 
by a gravel path and partly overshadowed by 
an old sycamore tree; nothing more. A sweet 
peace pervades all. It is a place where one 
can lounge and dream away the livelong day, 
and be thankful that there are such things as 
holidays. 

We again betake ourselves to the main road, 
and in less than half an hour reach Rowsley, a 
picturesque village much beloved by disciples 
of the rod. Here the river Wye mingles its 
waters with those of the Derwent, which comes 
down from Chatsworth. Soon the valley, here 
known as Darley Dale, changes. The scenery 
is softly silvan. It is worth while to step 
for a few minutes into the churchyard in order 
to make the acquaintance of a tree which is 
reputed to be the oldest in England. It is a 
mighty yew, measuring thirty-three feet round 
the base of itstrunk. This patriarch of trees 
is said to be over two thousand years old. An 
hour or two should be spent in the exquisite 
Sydnope Dale, which is reached by way of the 
tiny village of Two-dales. oom’ 

For a mile or two the river Derwent meanders through 
the flower strewn meadowland, and offers no special attrac- 
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tion to any one but theangler. But as we approach Matlock 
Dale this rapidly changes. We find a long, winding, narrow 
valley of indescribable beauty. We stroll leisurely along, 


LOVERS’ WALKS, MATLOCK BATH, 


revelling in the glories which Nature has scattered around 
so lavishly, until, leaving the shade of an avenue of trees, 
and following a sudden bend in the river, we catch sight of 
the High Tor. Where in the whole country can a finer view 
than this be obtained from a main road? The bold lime- 
stone crag, whose summit is three hundred and eighty feet 
above the Derwent, dominates all. It is well named the 
“High Tor.” The upper portion is almost vertical, while 
its lower portion consists of screes covered with rich verdure. 
Trees of luxuriant growth frame the picture on each side. 
Between flows the river, here reflecting the overhanging 
foliage, there flecked into foam by its struggle with some 
huge boulders which challenge its right of way. Whether it 
is on account of the boldness of outline, the graceful beauty, 
or the strongly contrasted masses of light and shadow, this 
is the scene more beloved by artists than any other in the 
county. Ina few minutes we are in Matlock. “ Matlock is 
a comprehensive name which covers a number of villages, 
the confusion of which is a common occurrence with the 
traveller. Matlock Bath is the best known of these ; but, 
in addition, we have Matlock Bridge, Matlock Bank, Mat- 
lock Cliff, Matlock Dale, Matlock Green, and Matlock Town, 
with perhaps two or three others of local derivation, all in- 
cluded in the generic term of Matlock.” Than Matlock 
Bath no more delightful spot can be found in which to 
spend a summer holiday. There is no need to make an ex- 
cursion in order to seek for grand scenery ; it is everywhere. 
For those desiring rest there are the public gardens and the 
Lovers’ Walks, as fine a riverside promenade as is to be 
found in these islands. For those who want exercise there 
are grand hill walks, and a couple of miles away the wonder- 
ful Black Rocks, marvellous in themselves, and commanding 
so glorious a view that a visitor has engraved in the grit- 
stone, “ Heavens! what a goodly prospect spreads around !” 
Visits can be made to the Via Gellia, that exquisite valley 
in which the lily of the valley flourishes, and tufa is found ; 
and to the ruins of the charming Wingfield Manor—over- 
looking the valley of the Amber—with its fine crypt. It 
was in this ancient pile that Mary Queen of Scots was im- 
prisoned, and Babington conceived his futile plot for the 
release of that unhappy lady. One never tires of Matlock. 
We have already spent six holidays there, and fondly antici- 
pate many future visits. It is a charming scene that may 
be witnessed any fine night when the orchestra is playing. 
The gardens across the river are thronged with light-hearted 
holiday-makers ; scores of cyclists, out for an evening spin, 
gather on the parade ; boats drift lazily down the stream ; 
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the lights are reflected in the water ; the promenaders hum 

the well-known airs from the “ Mikado” as a vocal obligato 

to the grand selection from Sullivan’s popular opera played 
by the band: the lads and lasses pursue a mild 
flirtation, while their elders look on disapprov- 
ingly yet leniently ; the dense mass of trees, 
crowning the western hills, stands out boldly 
against the pale yellow haze of the expiring day ; 
one by one the stars peep out from heaven's 
blue dome ; the whole valley is filled with peace. 
Mind and body are alike refreshed, and we for- 
get life’s little worries in the enjoyment of the 
great gladness pervading this typical English 
throng. We cannot better conclude our remarks 
on Matlock than by again quoting Ruskin : 
“*J’ai beau,’ as our polite neighbours untrans- 
latably express it, to scale the precipices of the 
Wengern Alp and Manfred, to penetrate with 
Faust the detiles of the Brocken ; the painlessly 
accessible turrets of Matlock High Tor, the guilt- 
lessly traceable Lovers’ Walks by the Derwent, 
have for me a still more attractive peril and a 
dearer witchery. Looking back to my past life, 
I find, though not without surprise, that it owes 
more to the Via Gellia than the Via Mala, to the 
dripping wells of Matlock than to the dust-rains 
of Lauterbrunnen.” 

We must resist the temptation to describe 
the famous Toad-mouth Rock and the “ Sur- 
wise View” between Grindleford Bridge and 
athioue, the. marvellous caves of Castle- 

ton and the “ Cathedral of the Peak” at Tideswell ; but we 
cannot refrain from advising a visit to Dove Dale. This 
gem of English scenery may be easily reached from Buxton 
or Matlock. Our conveyance will take us to the Peveril 
Hotel, whence, winding round the base of the sugar-loaf- 
shaped hill yclept “Thorpe Cloud,” we reach the Dove at 
the stepping-stones by which, if we choose, we can cross the 
stream and gain the Staffordshire border. We prefer, how 
ever, to remain on the Derbyshire side. The stretch of green- 
sward at the entrance to the dale is chiefly occupied by 
vendors of fruit, mineral waters, etc., who form a striking 
example of the obtrusive commercial spirit of the age. They 
are soon left behind, and we climb to the summit of one of 
the finest view-points in the valley--Sharplow Point. De- 
scending to the river again, the rest of our way leads us 
along its margin. It is an ever-changing panorama of un- 
equalled beauty. No one ever comes away from Dove Dale 
disappointed. Yet what is it that has made it world-famous / 
Its waters cannot compare with the glorious East Lyn in 
North Devon ; its hills are not nearly so grand and impress- 
ive as the Cheddar cliffs ; its woods are not so rich or varied 
as those to be found in many other parts of the country. As 
one writer has well expressed it, “It is simply the most 
beautiful and harmonious blending of rock, wood, and water 
within the limits of the four seas.” Probably the best 
known spots are Tissington Spires, Reynard’s Cave, the 
Straits, and the Lion’s Face Rock. Dove Dale is indeed 
beautiful. It is neither magnificent nor grand, and to call 
it pretty is a libel on Nature. 

In the district of which we have written will be found 
something to suit all tastes. The painter, the photographer, 
the antiquarian, the botanist, and the geologist may pursue 
their hobbies to au almost unlimited extent. The visitor in 
search of health will have jaded mind and weary body 
speedily restored to activity by the bracing air. The pedes- 
trian and the cyclist alike will discover unceasing induce- 
ments to continuous exercise. In brief, no more ideal holi- 
day ground can be suggested in the British Isles than that 
which lies amid the “ Dells and Dales of Derbyshire.” 


STRAIGHT mine eye hath caught new pleasures, 
While the landskip round it measures ; 

Russet lawns, and fallows gray, 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray ; 
Mountains on whose barren breast 


The labouring clouds do often rest.—Mu1Lron, 
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OUR MODEL INFANTS’ SCHOOLS. 


IX..-CHRIST CHURCH LOWER SCHOOL, 
SOUTHWARK. 


N an unlovely neighbourhood, consisting of some of the 
most squalid streets of Southwark, where the two or 
three story houses often accommodate one family per room, 
stands our model infants’ school, a veritable oasis in the 
desert. The present building was finished in 1897, and is 
one of the finest Voluntary school buildings in London. It 
replaces one founded in 1707, which, having lived to see the 
birth of educational reform during the close of the last 
century, found itself unequal to the strain of modern re- 
quirements, and finally disappeared, to make room for a very 
worthy successor. In the new school the main room, which 
serves as hall for general assembly purposes, is divided into 
two portions by a movable glass partition, and is in easy 
communication with two large classrooms, 30 feet by 23 feet, 
the whole being warmed and ventilated by the most ap- 
proved methods, and lighted by electricity, an admirable 
arrangement for such a district. 

My visit happened in this wise. The editor received a 
wolite intimation that on a certain Wednesday, at 3.45 p.m., 
1e would be heartily welcomed at a Punch and Judy and 
bun feast arranged as an annual treat to the infants on 
Ascension Eve. Now, although the editor would have dearly 
loved to see the Punch and Judy, he doesn’t eat buns, so 
the doubtful privilege of attending the feast became mine. 
By way of direction, the school was said to be near Black- 
friars. This in itself was chilling, as I had learned from 
the daily press to look upon this region as the haunt of the 
Hooligan ; but added to this was the fact that my journey 
was undertaken on a bleak and bitter wintry day in May. 
After wandering for some time through narrow, dirty 
streets, past ugly factories, and under repulsive railway 
arches, I came to the haven where I would be. And a very 
haven it was. The contrast between the two worlds—the 
inner school werld of light and joy and happiness, and the 
outer world of squalor and misery—forced itself upon one 
instantly, to be renewed with every glance beyond the 
school windows. 

The head-mistress received me most kindly, and proceeded 
to explain that the entertainment was a substitute for 
medals and prizes for attendance. The very adverse circum- 
stances under which the majority of the children live tend 
to.make regular and punctual attendance exceedingly diffi- 
cult, and many cases of injustice might arise, where the 
children, however willing to be in their places, would be 
prevented by many causes—notably the prevalence of in- 
fectious diseases, the irregularity in their home life, and the 
frequency of dense fogs ) aor the winter months, when it 
would be absolutely impossible for the little ones to venture 
out. In spite of such drawbacks the attendance is excellent, 
and this is brought about by trying to make the school so 
attractive, and the work so pleasant, that the children would 
rather be there than anywhere else. Five years ago there 
were 70 children on the books, to-day there are 364, and 
on the two days I visited the school 320 were present. 
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Evidently the true method of filling one’s school is to make 
each present member an a agent, the terms offered 
to such agent being, not a yearly bun, although this serves 
its purpose, but years of happiness and gladness, pleasing 
activities, and joyous memories, the result of patient kindli- 
ness and unfailing love. 

Well, the feast was a great success. In most cases the 
disappearance of the homely bun was very rapid, and was 
succeeded by a yearnfulness suggestive of Oliver Twist ; but 
perhaps the most beautiful touch of the whole function was 
the loving thoughtfulness of the few who denied themselves 
a present satisfaction in order to share their pleasure with 
the other little ones at home. One needs a full insight into 
child nature to appreciate the true beauty of such an action. 

The main purpose of this paper, however, is to make 
helpful suggestions in the normal working of an infants’ 
school, and with this end in view a second visit was neces- 
sary. At the outset, let it be said that there are many 
schools where the ordinary work is carried out as success- 
fully and on lines as thoroughly educative as in, this one. 
Therefore, after glancing briefly at the points in common 
with most good infants’ schools, the writer proposes to deal 
in detail with the nature teaching carried on here, this being 
the work which differentiates it from most schools. 

Firstly, the staff consists of the head-mistress, four ex- 
pupil teachers, three Art. 68, one pupil teacher, and a 
monitor. There are four large rooms, and four classes, 
each class consisting of an upper and a lower division, the 
latter being in charge of the most patient teachers. The 
rooms are made bright and cheerful by a profusion of 
flowers, provided by teachers and friends. The walls are 
covered with pictures available for illustration, photos of 
many kinds and of varied interests, prints and engravings 
of many well-known works, and two framed telegrams with 
a history of their own, which is here reproduced from the 
school magazine :—“ As our King’s birthday came this year 
on a Saturday, the day seenloutiy we had a lesson on the 
‘Union Jack and Royal Standard, sang ‘God Save the 
King,’ saluted the flags, and sent his Majesty a telegram 
wishing him ‘a happy birthday.’ Next day we had an 
answer: ‘The King thanks the infants and staff for kind 
congratulations.’ Of course we at once grew inches taller, 
and our ‘ King’s telegram’ is now in an oak frame. Last 
Monday we sent a loving message to Queen Alexandra, 
wishing her also ‘a happy birthday ;’ and before the day 
was over we reveived the following: ‘ Many thanks for your 
good wishes. Alexandra.’ The children now fully realise 
that our King and Queen do really exist—not in pictures 
alone—and that they take an interest in childish subjects as 
well as the ‘grown up.’” 

The windows are filled with plants of all descriptions, 
which under the constant care of children and teachers 
thrive remarkably well, in spite of the fact that the nearest 
field is three miles off. Another noticeable feature is the 
collection of school pets, consisting of canaries, doves, gold- 
fish, cat, dog, snake, rabbit, and sundry other wild beasts, all 
of which are evidently well satisfied with their quarters, and 
add to the reality ood dare of the school life of their many 
friends among the children. 

The arrangement of the school museum deserves a short 
notice. The lower shelf is arranged to represent a jungle, 
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with due regard to proportion in sizes of animals, plants, 
etc., the whole producing a very realistic effect. Next to 
this is a representation of the ; tee followed by a farm- 
yard, the sea shore, and completed by a mis- 
cellaneous collection of exhibits. As a means 
of visual realisation of effects on a fairly large 
scale, its value is very considerable, the main 
idea, of course, being to reproduce natural 
arrangements and groupings as faithfully as 
possible. 

Then the babies’ room. Swings, rocking- 
horses, toys of all descriptions, and, when tired 
of these, cots to rest in! Surely this must be 
a delightful world to the present-day infant. 

When one searches one’s memory for the 
experiences of thirty years ago, and compares 
them with the modern methods of caring for 
the little ones, is there not room for mucl: 
rejoicing that in comparatively so short a 
time, and in spite of many existing deficien- 
cies, a spirit of consideration pervades our 
schools, and is in many cases achieving most 
noble results’ Questioned as to the sources 
of supply, the mistress explained that the cots 
were the gift of a friend, and the toys, etc., 
bought by the proceeds of the annual enter- 
tainment given at Christmas. Of course there 
isa piano. Can one conceive an infant school 
mary equipped without one? Of the uses 
made of it, more will appear later. 

There is one point here well worth mention. With so 
much to care for in the way of plants, animals, etc., it is 
necessary to devise some scheme for an equitable division of 
labour, and this is done by means of an excellent system of 
monitors. Children from the senior division of the school are 
wppointed to various duties—for example, one rings a bell for 
change of lessons, one sees to cloak-room, one attends to the 
doves, another to the plants in a window, and so on, each 
monitor being provided with a badge, and only removable 
from office for bad conduct. A list of monitors is kept in a 
conspicuous position, with space opposite each name for 
remarks on method of performing assigned duty. The 
system works amazingly well, and has a very exhilarating 
effect on the selected children. There is no confusion : 
everything works smoothly and orderly. Here is an in- 
stance of its reforming power. One boy, burdened with 
more than the normal amount of original sin, had proved 
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intractable for a considerable period, when by chance it was 
discovered that he was no mean performer on the kettle- 
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drum. A drum was accordingly bought, and his services 

utilised during times of marching to playground for rec- 
. . . vy 

reation, and during assembly and dismissal. The end 
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amply justified the means in this case. This is how the 
system works. At 3 p.m., say, bell monitor rings for lessons 
to stop and recreation to begin. Cloak-room and stairs 
monitors march to their posts. Piano monitor opens piano, 
places music before teacher, who with kettle-drum monitor 
plays while classes march out. Monitors in charge of books, 
ete., then arrange all necessary apparatus for next lesson, 
and immediately go down to play. The whole takes two 
minutes, and proceeds with ease and precision. To those 
who have never tried a similar system of willing helpers, 
let me say, give it a trial at once. 

Another feature is the interest taken in the school by the 
parents. Two or three times a year, on ——a working 
days, the parents are invited to come and see how their 
children actually spend the days in school. As a rule, they 
turn up in considerable numbers, particularly the mothers ; 
and it is noticeable that after paying one visit they are 

usually accompanied by several friends whom 
they have persuaded to look in upon the 
wonderful doings of “Billy” or “ Polly.” 
These “At Homes” do not disorganise the 
work to any appreciable extent, and their 
advantages are too self-evident to need stating. 

In the various writing exercises no slates 
are used, paper and lead pencils proving emi- 
nently eatlainenry from the point of view of 
cleanliness (a most desirable result in such a 
school as this), quietness in working, and re- 
sults obtained. The experiment has been tried 
for four and a half years, and, said the head- 
mistress, “Under no circumstances would I 
return to the use of slates.” Certainly, judg- 
ing from the writing seen, including exercises 
in transcription, dictation, and composition, 
there is no present necessity for thinking of 
any change. All exercises are dated im- 
mediately on completion, this being easily 
accomplished by means of a date-stamp and a 
monitor. 

The teaching of number, leading up to easy 
problems (mental and written) in the four 
rules, follows the course usually found in a 
good kindergarten school, with the modifi- 
cations regarded as necessary by the more 
thoughtful teachers of the present day. 

The physical welfare of the children is at- 

tended to by means of easy movements practised daily, and 
also by organised games. As the mistress justly said, the 
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majority of the children have no notion how to play ; it is 
realty much more difficult to get spontaneous movement 
than to teach them how to enjoy their periods for recrea- 
tion. After a time this is remedied, and the two upper 
classes certainly show no lack of inventiveness in means of 
enjoyment. 

usic plays an important as an educative and re- 
fining factor in the school curriculum. The répertoire of 
the majority of the scholars is fairly extensive, embracing 
the latest comic productions, but is poor in quality, for the 
same reason. The amount of voice-training obtainable by 
the vociferous repetition of “Good-bye, Dolly,” etc., works 
out to a considerable negative quantity. Hence the surprise 
on hearing rendered with taste and expression, and with 
voices of much purity and flexibility, several songs of varied 
character, among which was one composed by the mistress, 
and published by Novello. The result is obtained by careful 
training, the ate, & one being taught by ear, with the aid of 
the piano, although the tonic sol-fa notation is in use in the 
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upper classes with very good success in simple sight-reading 
in time and tune. Every year at Christmas the children 
take part in an annual entertainment given by seniors and 
juniors, and usually perform some simple cantata specially 
written and arran for them by the head teacher. As 
most teachers are aware, there is great difficulty in obtain- 
es the right kind of music and words for a particular 
class of children and for a particular occasion. This is 
obviated by the above method, and the authoress would 
willingly assist any fellow-teacher on application. 

As to the nature teaching. In this year’s annual — 
H.M. Inspector says, “This is a capital infants’ school. The 
best kind of kindergarten spirit animates the head teacher, 
and consequently the children are all brightness and life. 
The nature lessons given here are the best of their kind 
which I have yet encountered.” 

The work generally is arranged to correspond with the 
four seasons. Below is the scheme for the upper section 








during the spring months :— 


Nature Teaching Scheme for Spring Months (Upper Section). 
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ILLUSTRATION. 
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UBIECT OF LESSON. Exramnson “eau 

uses Lamuen. Supsects, 

Signs and Sounds of | Water-colour| Reading from 
pring. Drawing,| Nature Know- 

Spring Flowersasa} FreearmDraw-| ledge Reader; 

whole. ing, Freehand| from Stead’s 
The Violet. Drawing,Mod-| From January 
The Snowdrop. elling, Perfor-| to December ; 
The Crocus. ating, Em-| from sentences 
The Daffodil. broidery, as rinted on 
The Cowslip. specified on lackboard. 
The Primrose. weekly work | 7'ranscription 
The Wallflower. paper, to illus-| and Dictation 
Germinating Seeds. trate the se-| of words and 
Trees in Spring. lected lesson. sentences on 
The Swaliow. subject of les- 
Birds’ Nests. son. 
The Snail. | Arithmetic prob- 
The Farmer and his | lems, both 

Work in Spring. | | mental and on 
The Sun. | paper, bearin 
Wind. | on subject o 
Rain. | lesson. 
Floods. 





The Spring (Scott 
Gatty, Book /.). 
Flower Seller’s Song 

(Mansell Ramsey). 

The Garden Game 

(Mrs. Walker’s Book). 

Daffodil Song (Afay- 
time Action Songs). 

April Song (Nature 
Songs). 

Smellin ——e 
(Songs for Little 
Children). 

Seed Game 

(2. Poulson). 

All the Birds have 
Come Again (Songs 
Sor LittleChildren). 

The Snail-shellGame 
(Heerwart). 

Farmer’s Work 
{Songs for Little 

ildren). 

Here’s a Jolly Sunny 
Day (Child’s Song 
and Game Book). 

A Kite Song 

(Nature Songs). 

A Rainy Day (Child's 
Song and Game 
Book). 





Classes I. and II. 
TheComing of Spring 
(Nature Reader I.). 
The Buttercup 
(Nature Study and 
the Chi 


A Journey to Cloud- 
land, and 

A March Bud 
(Nature Study and 
the Child). 

Which Way does the 
Wind Blow? (King 
Alfred Reader). 


Classes III., IV., V. 

Waiting to Grow 

(Nature Reader I.). 

Blow, March Winds 

(Nature Reader I.). 

Rain Showers 
(Nature Study and 
the Child). 


The above to be 
taught as the nature 
lessons demand. 








Spring and Her Helpers 
(In Child’s World). 

The Meeting of the Winds 
(In Child’s World). 

Meek and Lowly (Zarth’s 
Many Voices). 

Some of Nature’s Little 
Storehouses (Books for 
the Bairns). 

Looking Upwards 
(Zarth’s Many Voices). 

Story of Narcissus 

(Nature Myths). 

Easter Flowers (Zarth’s 
Many Voices). 

Primrose and Bee 

(G. and I. Mistress). 

My Own Brown Gown 
(Zarth’s Many Voices). 

A Surprise (Jn Child's 
World 


). 

Glad Voices (Zarth’s 
Many Voices). 

Cover It Up (Harth’s 
Many Voices). 

A Nest of Many Colours 
(In Child's World). 

Drudgery (Harth’s Many 
Vowces), . 

Wind and the Sun (Jn 
Child’s World), 

Od and Bag of 

inds (Myths and 


aa 

Do What You Can (Jn 
Child’s World). 

Little Hero of Haarlem 

(In Child’s World). 











Week by week the lessons are carefully elaborated and 





Lessons for Week ending May 9. 













pre On the Friday the mistress carefully outlines 
the work to be done. Teachers make the notes required, 
and, most important of all, practise sketchin uired for 
illustration of lessons ; and it is really surprising how these 


ted opportunities enable those whose powers have never 
sevvionst F n utilised to add interest and reality to the 
ase e accompanying photo (page 16) shows result of 


such practice for a lesson on “The Pansy.” h teacher has 
a notebook, in which is entered all necessary details for the 
coming week ; this is submitted to head teacher for correc- 
tion and amendment if needed, and thus one great essential 
for successful teaching—namely, full preparation—is secured. 
In the opposite column is given a specimen of a week's 
teaching on “The Wind,” one of the subjects in the pre- 
ceding scheme :— 

VOL. XXIII. 


A. Nature Lesson........ The wind. 
(1.) Introduction. ...Refer to weather of previous week. 
(2.) Characteristics.(a) Cannot be seen; only effects, 
(b) ag be felt—cold, warm, hot, damp, 


ting. 
(c) Can =, rn roars, howls, 
(d) Never blows two ways at once. 
(3.) What wind is..Air in motion. Teach this by experi- 
ments and reference to effects of wind. 
(4.) Uses of wind ...(a) Brings rain ; moves clouds, 
(b) — moisture quickly—e.g., the 


(c) Purifies air—e.g., windows of school. 
(d) Disperses seeds—e.g., dandelion. 

(e) Moves ships. 

(/) Aids in grinding corn, etc. 





SM Reyer een A kite song. 
©. Game... -eseceees he weathercock. 
D. Story.... Keubosaues Odysseus and his bag of winds, 
E. Perforate and em- 
eee A sailing ship. 
> Seer A balloon. 
G. Water-colour.......... The wind flower (the anemone). 


H. Freearm drawing.....A windmill. 
I. Freehand drawing....A windmill. 


J. Paper cutting.......... A weathercock and a ship, or a kite. 

K. Reading...........000++ From N.X.R., ** May,” and Booka for 
the Bairns, ** May.” 

L. Writing..........200+0 Transcribe Nature Knowledge Readers, 
less, 8, pars. | and 8. 

M. Arithmetic............. Problems, with reference to wind. 


N. Recitation..............“‘ Which way does the wind blow?” and 
recapitulation. 

.North, south, east, and west winds and 
their characteristics. 


P. Hlsbory........00000 .The great fire of London—aided by wind. 


Of course, each class has its separate needs considered, 
and although all take the portions A, B, C, D, the expression 
lessons—that is, sections fr F, G, H, I, J—are arranged to 
suit the various divisions ; one, for example, models a balloon, 
another draws a windmill, and so on, the main purpose 
throughout pes | to give a definite, practical knowledge of 
a very ordinary but little understood natural phenomenon. 

How is it all done? Undoubtedly the secret of so much 
success is the personality of the head-mistress, a lady of 
uutiring energy and whole-hearted devotion to her work. 
Although well acquainted with one of the best West End 
Voluntary schools, having served as pupil teacher and mis- 
tress in one for several years, she firmly maintains there is 
more real joy and satisfaction in her present sphere of work 
than was ever possible under more favourable surroundings. 
Obviously it is impossible to live near the school, hence, 
allowing for time spent in travelling, the working day is 
usually of nine hours’ duration. This is also the case with 
the assistants, and the time between the morning and after- 
noon sessions is available for discussion of the details of the 
work, or for actual preparation of same, the enthusiasm so 
evidently present in the head being equally marked in the 
subordinates. In addition to the ordinary schoolwork, the 
mistress finds time to teach twice a week at a voluntary 
pupil teachers’ centre, where the practical experience of the 
schcolroom is made the basis for a course of lessons on 
school method. Having developed a habit of work, due -to 
her Home and Colonial training, where she was a Turner 
Exhibitioner, further recreation >. been obtained by study- 
ing for the L.L.A.; and having thus fully demonstrated the 
wisdom of Solomon, that “much study is a weariness of the 
flesh,” rest and peace are secured amid the toil and delight 
of a suburban garden. 

—> > tof Pas te 


ELEMENTS OF READING. 
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. Geography ............ 


EXAMPLE LESSON IV.—COLOURED STRIPS. 
» BY CG, M. A, COOMBS, L.L.A. 


Apparatus. —The strips are cards having a coloured surface, 
and are white on the wrong side. To enable the children to 
make all the large letters (perhaps Cand G cuongeesh three 
different kinds of strips are necessary—one about eight 
inches long, a second half the length, and a third in form 
of a semicircle. 

Each child should have a bundle consisting of such stri 
as the letters under consideration require. These are held 
together by a small kindergarten elastic band. As the fol- 
lowing lesson comprises exercises for waking H, M, O, Q, 
and R, it will be necessary to have bundles containing two 
long, two short, and two round cards. 

Introduction.—Children to pull out two round cards. 
Make letter U thus with them at top of desk. Find two 


baby strips. Put these to bed at top of desk. We have two 
long ones left, the father and mother. 
Leave the band on mother. 


Pull out father. 
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Lesson.—Place them to stand up thus (teacher in 
every case making the letters on her sloping table). 
What letter have we made? Yes, two letter I’s. 
Mary, you come and make these into another letter 
on my table. (Makes letter T.) Yes, now we will 
have two letter I's, and take up one baby card and 
make it lie down very tidily across them thus. Tell 
me that letter. What does it say to us when it talks? 
Now for another letter. Take up this baby one, and 
find the other one which is in bed. Make letter V 
in the air. See, I will do it on blackboard. Put 
letter V between these two letter I’s, and make a 
swing in the middle. Who knows that letter? No- 
body? Look at my lips. (Teacher says letter M.) 
You say that. Now shut lips up tightly and say 
M John, come and find it on my card. Now 
, make it on my board. 
Now, children, put these straight strips all to bed, 
and take up your round ones, and make letter O 
thus. We want a baby strip again to make pussy’s 
Q tail. See. You do that. What shall we call that? 
Yes, letter Q. All say “Q for Queen ;” “I see letter 
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Now I want you to learn a new letter. We shall 
I use father strip. Find him; make him stand like a 
soldier. Now this round one. See, I shall make a 
P bump on my soldier ; he has face-ache, poor soldier. 
What is his name, I wonder? P. Say then “ Poor 
letter P.” Now this is our new letter. Take up baby 
R again and make a tail like this. No one knows that? 
Listen ; teacher will tell you. Letter R. You say it. 
“Letter R.” Teacher show children how letter R 
speaks with his tongue. Contrast with P, who speaks 
with his lips. Now who can draw this letter R, with 
a bump anda tail? Tell teacher again what it — 
Conclusion.—Do you think your strips'want some play ? 
Take up one long one by its head; push it into band. Put 
two baby ones together. Take hold of heads; push these in. 
Now for round ones ; put into band. 
While bundles are Solve passed and collected, children to 
sing,— 
: A, B/C, D, E, F, G, 
H, I, J, K, L, M, N, O, P, 
L, M, N, O, P, Q. R, 8, T, 
U, V, W, X, Y, Z, 


to any popular air suitable. 


SCHOOLS OF PORTO RICO. 
Aw American educationist, who has just returned from a visit. 
to Porto Rico, writes to the Philadelphia Record: ‘‘ There are 
about fifty American schoolhouses in Porto Rico now —the 
Washington, the Lincoln, the Penn, the M‘Kinley, the Jefferson, 
the Irving, the Hamilton, and so on—and about thirteen hun- 
dred thn 2 are attending them. One of the principals pointed 
out to me a young girl of seventeen, very pretty, who walked, 
he expliined, twenty miles to and from school daily, slept on 
a bare floor, and begged nearly all her food, she was so poor, 
This was one of his best students. A boy had on a shirt so 
much too big for him that his whole person could have slipped 
easily-through the opening at the neck. ‘ What’s the trouble 
with your shirt, my lad?’ the principal asked. The boy an- 
swered, ‘This ain’t mine; it’s father’s. Mine’s in the wash.’ 
That boy would have come naked rather than have missed a 
lesson. Ina town I visited there is a night school. The men 
who attend it bring their own candles, and sit on the schoolroom 
floor in groups of three, one candle to each group. The intel- 
ligence of the Porto Ricans, their teachers say, is as remarkable 
as is their thirst after knowledge. No truant officers are needed 
down there.” 
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FREEARM DRAWING FOR 
INFANTS. 


BY J. VAUGHAN, 
Director of Drawing and Manual Training, Glasgow School 
Board. 
(See Supplement presented with this Number.) 
ENNYSON’S oft-quoted line, “The old order changeth, 
giving place to the new,” is as true of matters educa- 
tional as anything else. Most of us who have 
watched the development of education during 
the last two or three decades have felt the 
force of this aphorism. We probably have 
visions of the very small dame school, or, on 
the other hand, of the large, over-crowded 
room into which all sorts and conditions 
of children were crammed to be “taught.” 
But these belong to the past. In like man- 
ner the details of educational work have 
undergone great changes; perhaps none more 
so than drawing. It seems but a short time 
ago since the drawing of infant schools was 
confined entirely to the small, cramping work 
done either on squared slates, or on checkered 
per ruled in quarter-inch squares. To-day, 
a Ra much freer methods prevail, and no 
one who has studied the subject can question 
the value of the change. The many excellent 
descriptions of model infant schools which 
have recently appeared in Tue PracticaL 
TxacuEer show the direction in which the 
modern teaching of drawing ia trending. It 
is leading to a freer means of expression— 
with chalk, and brush, and colour, so de- 
lightful and interesting to children — to 





iuventiveness, and to the study of things. 
There can be little doubt that this is sight from an 
educational — of view. On the physiological side, too, 


the new order of things has much in its favour.. It is 
generally agreed that the larger muscles should be trained 
before the smaller ones—that the greatest freedom of move- 
ment should be secured, as far as possible, from the begin- 
— With this end in view, freearm drawing is being in- 
troduced into the curriculum of many infant and junior 
departments, in lieu of the drawing on checkered paper 
with small squares. It may be mentioned here that the 
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pattern work, on paper with squares of half an inch up- 
wards, is still, and rightly so, retained in some of the best 
infant schools. The aim of this differs from that of free- 
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arm drawing ; its forte is the development of inventiveness 
through pattera work—skill in manipul ition, value of colour, 
etc.—while freearm cultivates ease and freedom of move: 
ment, and trains the eye to appreciate form and proportion. 

In practical work the first thing to be done is to provide 
® surface to draw on. Where sufficient space is available, 
nothing can be better than the provision of boards, so that 
the children can stand to the work (see Fig. 1). In many 
cases, however, this is quite impossible, and means bave to 
be found of fixing the teard on an ordinary desk. Fig. 3 
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shows a class at work with such boards. Various other 
methods are adopted in different places, but it should be 
remembered that the size of the work is of less importance 
than the quality. 
’ Next comes the important question of what to draw. On 
this point there is a consensus of opinion that the aim of the 
first exercises should be to give ease and freedom of muscular 
action ; and those who have watched a class of young children 
making the first attempt at such work will be in entire 
agreement with this aim, the natural movements seem 80 
ha!ting and stiff. There is a further opinion that 
curved lines are better fitted to develop this 
freedom than straight lines. Of all curved forms . 
the circle is perhaps best known to young chil- 
dren. A ball is their first toy, and they are 
surrounded on all sides with circular things— 
fruits, rings, coins, buttons, wheels, etc. 1t is for 
this reason that exercises on the circle are first 
suggested. As a matter of practical drawing, the 
form presents the same amount of difficulty as 
the ellipse or loop, but its shape is certainly 
better known than either of these two. 

Usually minute instructions are given in the 
matter of holding the chalk, the position of the 
arm, the direction of the stroke, and such like. 
These may, however, be dispensed with if the aim 
of these preliminary exercises is kept in view— 
namely, ease and freedom of movement. Hold 
the chalk easily and comfortably between the 
thumb and the first two fingerr, and then let 
every stroke be made freely, using wrist, elbow, 
and shoulder joints as may be necessary. The 
perfectly rigid arm is not good. As a general 
rule, the chalk should point at right angles to 
the direction of the line being drawn. ‘This not 
only secures freer mutcular action, but also allows 
the pupils to see the whole space over which the 
line is to be drawn. 

The question as to whether the figures should be drawn 
at one effort, without lifting the chalk from the board, 
depends upon circumstances, At first free movements of 
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the arm may be made, round and round in either or both 
directions, the chalk lightly touching the board, and the line 
approximating to the circular or elliptical form as nearly as 
possible (Fig. 3). But after a little while more definite and 





controlled movements should be expected, and the circle 
produced by two distinct strokes, as in Fig. 4. C shows the 
position of the chalk at various au of the curve. This 
varying direction is secured mainly by wrist action. Simi- 
larly with the ellipse. In positions like a and b, Fig. 5, there 
is no particular sbeantogs to be gained in lifting the chalk. 
The arm seems to move all round quite easily, and in either 
direction, as indicated by the arrows. In C, however, the 
downward direction for both sides gives the most natural 
and easy movement. If the right hand portion were drawn 
in an upward direction, the point of the chalk would be 
running against the grain of the board, as it were; and 
neither pencil, pen, chalk, nor brush should ever be pushed 
in. drawing. Once get hold of this principle, and but few 
mistakes could be made in this matter. Try the thing 


practically before beginning to teach it. ‘If real freedom is 
to be secured, we must not surround the children’s earliest 
efforts with too many “don’ts.” One point, however, may 


. 
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be pressed home, to teachers and pupils alike—freearm 
drawing does not mean careless, slapdash work. Get all 
the freedom and ease of movement possible, but get control 
at the same time. Do not be satisfied with inaccurate work 
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because it is on a large scale, or because it is free. Freedom 
is not incompatible with accuracy, and drawing is nothing if 
it is not accurate. The accuracy of the infant school must 
not, however, be confused with the accuracy of the senior 
school. .Cultivate careful observation and comparison even 
in these early efforts ; there is no excuse for careless work 
at any stage of a child’s career. 

Most of the exercises shown on the large supplement are 
drawings of actual objects. In practice have the actual 
objects as far as possible, so that the _ can see exactly 
what they are trying to represent. The repetition of simple 
units to form pattern provides most useful practice in definite 
drawing and spacing. Many similar arrangements could be 
made from the same units. 

A further sheet, giving slightly more difficult exercises, 

will be given with a future number. 

Be careful to see that the shape is known 
ie before the children try to draw it. Have as 
~~ * 4 little rubbing out as possible, unless it be to 

clean out the drawing entirely, in order to 
make a fresh one. 

In the sitting or standing posture, let the 
work be done fairly at arm’s length. Give 
some free drill exercises for a few minutes at 
the beginning of every lesson, paying more 
attention to the method of working than to 
the work done. 


Teaching the Deaf.—The annual meeting of 
the Society for Training Teachers for the Deaf 
was held on Thursday, June 5, and was attended 
by many influential persons interested in the 
subject. The report regretted that the new 
Education Bill did not make more specific pro- 
vision for training the deaf, but pointed out 
that the training of the afflicted, and the provi- 
sion of teachers to carry on the work, was left 
to the new local authority. The educational 
work of the past year, both at the training col- 
lege and also in the practising school, has been 

tiently and successfully carried on. Sir John 

rington, in moving the adoption of the re- 

rt, stated that they had not only succeeded in making the 
veaf to speak, but had greatly improved their bodily health 
by doing so. 
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OUR PUPIL TEACHERS’ AND\ 
SCHOLARSHIP COURSE. 


BY ARTHUR T. FLUX, 


Principal of the Belvedere Pupil Teachers’ Centre, First on Scholar- 
ship List; Author of ‘‘ Scholarship School Management,” 
‘* Building of the British Empire,” etc. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 1902. 
Seventh Month—July. 


Work for the Month. 


1. Reading.—Quentin Durward. Finish the book. (For notes, 
see page 40.) 

Several students have written to ask if questions will be set 
en this in the examination. In all probability there will be 
questions on general subjects connected with the tale. Next 
month a paper of such questions will be given. 

2. Repetition.—Ten or twelve lines per week. Oral practice, 
with due attention to expression, etc., is very necessary. 

3. Teaching.—The teaching of grammar and repetition, chap. 
viii., Scholarship School Management. 

The teaching of grammar needs special attention, since it is 
the one subject which is most often approached in an altogether 
wrong manner. Consider carefully the use of the subject, and the 
object of teaching it in schools. The old definition, ‘‘Grammar 
is the art of speaking and writing correctly,” or, ‘‘Grammar 
teaches us to speak and write correctly,” is wrong. The habit 
of correct expression comes from association with those whose 
speech is correct. Grammar may explain a mistake, but it does 
little to prevent its occurrence. Looked at in the proper light, 
grammar is an examination of speech in order to classify the 
words used, to note their inflections, their relations with other 
words, their derivation, etc. It is an exercise which demands 
joey more especially the reasoning and judgment, and is not 
taught merely to acquire facts. It is a valuable subject, because 
it affords abundant exercise of a faculty which is weak in chil- 
dren, and needs strengthening ; but it is valuable only if taught 
properly, and that is inductively, or by reasoning out facts and 
rules from examples. The steps in every grammar lesson should 
be: (1) a collection of suitable examples, which, in most cases, 
are best ~ ae by the teacher ; (2) an examination of the facts ; 
(3) a classification, if necessary; and (4) the deduction of the 
rule or definition. To give the definition first, as is often done, 
is to in at the wrong end; we should not supply that which 
should be arrived at by the thought of the children themselves. 
Parsing and analysis are merely tests in correct reasoning. For 
example, suppose the lesson is one on the comparison of adjectives. 

Step I. Place on the blackboard such sentences as :— 


Tom has a long stick, John has a longer one, Harry has the longest. 

This apple is red, this one is redder, but this is the reddest of all. 

This picture is beautiful, this one is more beautiful, but this is the 
most beautiful. 


Step II. Examination: Classification.—The claas proceeds, 
under the teacher’s guiding, to pick out the adjectives, which 
should be arranged in three columns :— 


long longer "longest 
red redder reddest 
beautiful more beautiful most beautiful 
Step III. Inductions.—These must be obtained by suitable 
questioning ; none of them must be ‘“‘ told.” . 


a The adjective has three forms. 
(2.) The second and third hey formed by adding -er, -est, or prefixing 
to rst. 


more ¥ 
(3.) The forms have a different meaning :— 


a) The first indicates a quality without reference to others. 
b) The second, after comparison with one other. 
¢) The third, after comparison with all others. 


(4.) Supply the terms tive, comparative, superlative, and educe 
definitions, and el to give exercises on other words, 


This would be sufficient for one lesson. In a second lesson, 
irregular comparison, and adjectives which do not admit of 
comparison, might be taken, on the same lines, not announcing 
facts, but educing them from suitable examples. 

Study this chapter very carefully. 

4. Drawing.—A freehand copy per week. A prize of half a 

inea is offered to the pupil teacher who sends in, before July 
20, the best copy, in pencil, ink, or brush, of the ar oe of 
a cast on page 117 of the June number of the Art Kron . The 
drawing must fairly fill a half imperial sheet of paper fe 15"). 
It must be accompanied by the coupon of Tus CTICAL 
TEACHER, and a certificate that the drawing is the unaided work 
of the competitor. Drawings should be sent to “Mr. A. T. 
Flux, The Bays, Belvedere, Kent.” The competition is open to 
all pupil teachers. 

5. Music.—Chap. vii., School Music Teacher. The teaching 
of time and tune combined, and the teaching of school son 
The advice given on the latter subject should be very carefully 
studied. It is a topic on which a question has been asked more 
than once in the Scholarship Examination. 

6. Penmanship.—Ten minutes’ daily practice on The Practical 
Teacher Copy Book (speciall prepaned or this examination). 

7. Spelling.—One hundred words per week, from Words Com- 
monly Misspelt. 

8. Composition.—Write one or two essays each week, on such 
subjects as: ‘‘Hope springs eternal in the human breast ;” 
** When and why is Narrowness of Mind a Source of Strength?” 
** All the world’s a stage;” “The Ex ion of England ;” 
‘*No men or women ever trusted the Stuarts but it was to 
their ruin;” ‘ Liberty ;” ‘‘Men are at some times masters of 
their fate: the fault is not in our stars, but in ourselves, that 
we are underlings;” ‘* Technical Education: its Importance 
and Aims,” 

Incessant care must be given to this subject. Regular practice 
is essential, but it is not enough unless the exercise is treated in 
a proper manner. Read up the subject where “Pe think 
it over well, make out a skeleton plan, and make a draft of the 
whole essay before writing it. This involves much thought, but 
it is absolutely necessary to success. Take, for example, the 
subject, ‘‘When and w y is Narrow-mindedness a Source of 
Strength?” Possibly at first you may think there is little to 
be said about it, but think it over. hat is ‘‘ narrow-minded- 
ness”? Define it. The question really means a concentration 
of thought upon one subject, to the exclusion of those innumer- 
able topics about which the average man knows something in 
general and nothing in particular. 

This single-mindedness becomes a source of strength in any 
struggle, if backed up with energy of character. In any con- 
test, the man with one interest is more likely to come out 
victorious than another who has many different interests to 
consider. The attention of the latter is divided ; he may very 
probably become distracted. The man who devotes himself to 
one particular branch of science is far more likely to attain 
distinction than he who seeks to know a little of all. His- 
torical instances may be quoted without number. Palissy with 
his glazing, Arkwright and his spinning machine, Stephenson 
and the locomotive, Edison and electricity, Marconi and wireless 
telegraphy, are examples of concentration which may be termed 
narrow-mindedness. It. is also a source of strength, because it 
does not recognise difficulties or see dangers, and so on. Careful 
thought will soon reveal many things to be said on the topic. 
I shall be pleased to give a book-prize to the value of five 
shillings for the best essay on any one of the above subjects 
sont in during the month. 


9. Dnglish.— 

(1.) Twenty-five roots and meanin r week, 

(2.) The grammar and syntax of the preposition and con- 
junction. 


(3.) The A n of literature. 
(4.) Julius Car, -. III., Scene 3; Act IV., Scenes 1 
an 
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Notes on the Preposition and Conjunction. 


A preposition is a word which governs a noun or pronoun in the objective 


case, and shows the relation between the a word and some other. 


The relationship shown should always be pointed out in parsing; it is very 
momonly omitted. The refations expressed are those of time, place, and 


aus 


There are some peculiarities with prepositions which arise mainly from the 


omisdon of some sentence or phrase. It appears to govern an adverb in suc h 


s cave as: **God from on high hath heard,” “he jumped from here to there, 
‘* he walked till towards evening ;" or a preposition in from above, from within, 
In each case the mental idea is loosely expressed : for example, on high is a 
loose expression for “‘a p'ace which is high above us;” ‘ he jumped from 
the spot which is here to the spot which is there,” etc. It is difficult 
L ae such phrases word by word; it is best to call the phrases compound 
advert, 

Lut is called a preposition when it means except. It comes from the A.S. 
butan, a euapeund of by and utan = by-out. It means on the outside of, and 
thence without or exeept. It is used as a preposition in Anglo-Saxon and early 
Kaglish writers. How, then, is one to account for such a uswe as “ whence all 
but he had fled"? Either the author is writing incorrect grammar, or but is not 
4 preposition. It may be accounted for by considering but as a conjunction 
wiversative, followed by an elliptical sentence —‘* All had fled, but he had not 
fled.” As a preposition governs a noun, it also governs the noun sentence— 
for example, “He called after we had set out." After governs the noun 
wentence we had set out. Frequently the conjunction that is placed at the 
beginning of the sentence—for example, “‘ Before that he came we were dull.” 
Of course, the usual plan now is to consider efter and before as conjunctions 
in these cases. 

Prepositions also governed the gerund and verbal noun in early English— 
tor example, for to eat, from to dic 
| Beside refers to position 
| Besides means “in addition to.” 

j Of is eithe r used partitiv ely—‘‘a peck of apples ;" or implies possession 

‘of his mother. 

\ Of means “away from.” ‘* The glass fell of the table.” 

Several words, by form and origin participles, are now considered prepo- 
sitions —concerning, excepting, during, not withstanding. 

{ Amid = in the middle of. 

| Amidat = in the very middle of —an intensive form. 

alsa a in such cases as, ‘*‘ The people fell a-shouting.” @ = on. 
This is a very common usage in the Wessex dialect. 


4 


The Conjunction, 


Conjunctions join words, phrases, or sentences. They should be clarsified 
as follows: 
Co-ordinate Conjunctions, which join sentences or words of equal rank : 
1. Simple—and, both. 
2. Adversative—but. 
3. Alternative or correlative—either, or ; neither, nor ; whether, or. 
Subordinate Conjunctions, which unite sentences, one of which is in a state 
of dependence upon the other : 
1. Simple—that 
2 Temporal—a/fter, which, since, etc. 
3. Causal—because, since, leat, etc 
4. Hypothetical—//, although, unless, except. 
5. Concessive—though, although, albeit. 
6. Comparative—than 
1. That as a conjunction is derived from the demonstrative pronoun. ‘I 
hope that he will come” He will come, I hope that.” It is usually followed 
by a noud sentence 
2. Than and as are some times, but incorrectly, treated as-prepositions, and 
followed by objec tive cases, “Il am older than him.” This is, of course, wrong 
the error arising from the use of an elliptical sentence, ‘‘I am older than 
he is. 


Notes on ‘‘ Julius Cresar” (continued), 
(Students are invited to send up all difficulties for solution. ) 


L. Brutus’s _ +- and apology for his share in the assassination is weak and 
inconclusive. He loved Rome more than Cwsar—that is no reason for assas- 
sination. His only charge is that of anbition, which is not a crime, and which 
he fails to prove. 

2. Save J alone. I ie nominative absolute. Save is equivalent to “ sav- 
ing” or “ being excepted.” 

3. Antony's speech is a masterpiece of oratory. He knew the fickle char- 
acter of the Roman mob, and plays upon every feeling which is likely to incite 
them against Brutus and his party. He makes the term “honourable” ob- 
noxious by continual repetition. He disposes of Brutus’s indefinite charge by 
reference to what Cwsar had done. He arouses their curiosity by his reference 
to a will in their favour. He calls to their memory—at the expense of truth, 
it must be confessed —the great victory of Cwsar in Gaul, arouses their sym- 
pathy by skilful reference to the wounds, assumes the character of the blunt, 
open-minded man to hide his secret purpose, and finally.produces a will which 
naturally appeals strongly to his hearers. 

4. Whose ransoms did the general coffers All. The idle populace of Rome 
were neglecting their work to live in idleness and vice, upon money distributed 
by men who wished to be popular. The man with the greatest support was he 
who provided them to the greatest extent with games in the circus and free 
food. " 

5. When that. That \s in this case unnecessary. 

6. In the cafin. An anachronism. The Romans burned or cremated their 
dead, and did not use coffins. 

7. 2f thou consider. Consider is subjunctive mood. 

8. Me would not take the crown, therefore ‘tis certain he was not ambitions, 
This, of course, is no argument. The refusal was a matter of policy. It is 
interesting to compare the remarks of the various citizens before and after 
Antony’ 8 Bpeec 

9. So poor to do him reverence. The infinitive phrase in this case modifies 
00T 

10. Jt ie not meet.\ Jt is in these cases an impersonal pronoun, with a 

It ta not good. | noun sentence in apposition to it, 

ll. You all do know this mantle. Antony, to arouse interest, sacrifices 
truth. He was not with Cesar on that summer evening, and it is hardly likely 
that Cwsar should wear the same toga on an occasion when he expected to be 
made king as he had worn years before in a military campaign. 
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12, All the while. While is a noun in this case. Adverbial object. 

14. What weep you = Why weep you. 

14. Octavius is already come to Rome. This is not in accordance with 
eee. Antony did not meet Octavius for some months, and then not in 

ome. 

10. Geography. — 

(1.) Revise Siberia, China, Japan, Indo-China, and East Indian 
Archipelago. 

(2.) Remaining African possessions. 

The chief point in the revision of Siberia is the Siberian 
Railway, by means of which Russia hopes to develop the country. 

China has settled down, after the recent disturbances, into its 
normal condition. The Russiaus are still holding the Chinese 
province of Manchuria, where they are constructing a railway. 
Work on this is steadily being pushed forward northwards from 
Port Arthur, and southwards from Kharbin, but the line will 
not be opened for another year or two. The possession of Port 
Arthur gives Russia a port which is open all the year round. 

The development df Semen during recent years should be 
carefully studied, the rapidity with which the Japanese have 
assimilated European ideas being in striking contrast with the 
conservatism of the Chinese. 

African Possessions.—The fullowirg should be entered in note- 
book and committed to memory :— 

West Africa.—The West African colonies are not colonies in 
the strict sense of the word, since the great majority of the 
people are natives, and the British settled there are merely 
merchants who superintend the collection and export of 
native productions and the import and distribution of English 
manufactures. Of recent years there has been much dispute 
with the French and Germans as to the delimitation of the 
boundaries. These are now practically settled. By agreement 
with Germany in 1899, the belt of land lying to the north of 
Sierra Leone, and known as the neutral zone, has been allotted 
to England. 

(1.) Gambia, consisting of a few islands and settlements on 
the river, with a population of 15,000. Exports: 
ground-nuts (nine-tenths of produce), from which oil 
is extracted ; beeswax, rubber, and hides. Imports: 
eotton goods, rice, and tobacco. Chief town: Bath- 
urst. Government : a Crown colony. 

Gold Coast Colony. —Area: 50,000 square miles. Popu- 
lation: 1,500,000. Exports: rubber, palm oil, timber, 
= kernels, cocoa, gold, gum copal, monkey skins. 

mports : textile fabrics, spirits, and hardware. Chief 

towns: Accra, Cape Coast, Elmina, Addah. Govern- 
ment : a Crown colony. 

(3.) Sierra Leone.—Area: 4,000 square miles. Population: 
140,000. Imports and exports asabove. Chief town : 
Freetown. A Crown colony 

(4.) Sierra Leone Protectorate.—Proclaimed 1896. Area: 
30,000 square miles. Population : 500,000. 

(5.) Lagos.—The island—Lagos—is about 4 square miles ; 
the Protectorate, 1,500 square miles. Population: 
2,000,000. 

(6.) Southern Nigeria.—Formerly Oil Rivers Protectorate. 
Area : 4,000 square miles. Population: 50,000. Chief 
towns : Ok i Calabar, Bonny, Brass, Benin. 

(7.) Northern Nigeria.—Area : 310,000 square miles. Popu- 
lation: 30,000,000. This territory was, till January 1, 
1900, administered by the Royal Niger Company ; 
since then by the Colonial Office. 

The general character of the trade is indicated above. The 
country is covered to a large extent with dense forests; the 
rainfall is heavy ; and, under the tropical sun, decaying animal 
and vegetable matter gives rise to malarial fevers from which few 
Europeans escape. ‘‘ Beware and take care of the Bight of Benin; 
where one comes out, there are forty go in.” 

East and Central Africa.—There are no “‘ colonies” on the east 
coast ; but the whole side of the continent has been apportioned 
amongst the European Powers as ‘‘ spheres of influence,” or dis- 
tricts set aside by consent of the European Powers to be developed 
when they can. The boundaries in some cases are not yet settled. 
(The student must guard against the mistake of supposing that, 
because a district is coloured red on the atlas and marked British, 
many British are found there, or that British laws, etc., have 
sway. Many parts have never yet been explored.) 

(1.) = Somaliland Protectorate.—Declared in 1884. Area: 

90,000 square miles. Chief town: Berbera. 

(2.) Kast African Protectorate. — Area: about 1,000,000 
square miles. Population: 1,250,000. Formerly ad- 
ministered by the Imperial British Bast Africa Com- 

ny; taken over by the Colonial Office in 1895. 
is vast district naturally contains many varieties 
of climate and soil, an-] is very imperfect] y developed. 
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Mombasa, the capital, has a good harbour. Exports: 
ivory, rubber, grain, gums, ebony, rhinoceros horn, 
etc. Imports: textile fabrics, rice, and grains. 

(3.) Uganda Protectorate.—Area: 70,000 square miles. Pop- 
ulation : 2,000,000 to 3,000,000. Capital: Kampala. 
A railway—nearly finished—is being constructed from 
Mombasa to Uganda. 

(4.) Zanzibar Protectorate.—Area : 985 square miles. Popu- 
lation: 250,000. The town of Zanzibar, on the island 
of the same name, is the great trading centre of East 
Africa, importing and exporting over £1,500,000 
worth of goods. 

(5.) British Central Africa Protectorate.—Proclaimed 1891. 
Formerly Nyassaland. Chief towns: Blantyre and 
Zomba. 


The great difficulty in the development of the central part of 
Africa is the entire absence of any ready means of communica- 
tion with the coast. Therivers are, to a large extent, useless for 
trade purposes: the mouths are impeded with sand-banks, and 
the middle courses contain cataracts. The numerous insects, 
and especially the tsetse fly, prevent the use of pack-horses, etc., 
and consequently all goods are carried by native bearers. This 
is a tedious and expensive method of trade. The Cape to Cairo 
Railway will tap the most important districts; and with branches 
from Uganda to Mombasa, Salisbury and Buluwayo to Beira, 
etc., it will do for Africa what the Canadian Pacific has done for 
Canada. 

The iniquitous slave traffic arises from this lack of communi- 
cation, combined with the demand for ivory. The Arabs steal 
the ivory from the negroes, and enslave them to carry the ivory 
to the coast. ‘‘ Every pound weight of ivory,” says Stanley, 
‘*has cost the life of a man, woman, or child; for every five 
pounds a hut has been burnt; for every two tusks a village 
has been destroyed ; every twenty tusks have been obtained at 
the price of a district, with all its people, villages, and planta- 
tions, populous tribes and nations.” 

11. History.—James the First to the Restoration. 

Any good text-book will cover the chief points ; but there are 
some topics to which the student should direct particular atten- 
tion—for example :— 

(1.) The Stuart theory of Divine Right. James’s theory was: The king is 
appointed king by God, and therefore he is above all law, and is responsible 
to God alone. Naturally, arising out of this came the claim to dispense with 
law or to suspend it, and the thousand and one acts of injustice and tyranny 
exercised by the Stuarts. 

(2.) The growing power of the Commons and Puritans. 

(3.) The causes which led to the Civil War, in Church and State. 

(4.) Means by which the Stuarts raised money: purveyance, tonnage and 
poundage, sale of baronetcies, benevolence, monopolies, forced loans, war levies, 
ship-money, and fines levied by the unjust Star Chamber. 

(5.) The changes in the form of government from 1629 to 1660, 

(6.) The attitude of Scotland and Ireland during the war. Why did the 
Scots fight against Charles in the first civil war, and for him and his son in 
the second civil war and afterwards? The Scots thought that by the Solemn 
League and Covenant the Presbyterian religion would be established in England ; 
when all pee pas into the hands of the Independents, they were angry 
and disappointed. 

(7.) Cromwell's foreign policy—to support Protestantism and British trade, 
and “‘to make the name of Englishman feared abroad.” Examples :— 

(a) The Dutch War, to insist upon English supremacy, and to recover 
damages for the massacre of Amboyna. 

(b) Stopped the persecution of the Vaudois by the Duke of Savoy. 

(c) Attacked Spain; took Jamaica and Dunkirk, and overthrew the 
Spanish naval power at Santa Cruz. 

(d) Pirates of Algiers and Tunis exterminated, 

(e) Favourable trade treaty with France. 

(8.) Causes of Restoration. Why did England, after having taken so much 
trouble to overcome the Stuarts, welcome Charles the Second so heartily’? 
Because it was a small minority of English the Independents—that exe- 
cuted the king; the ag. le Gane wee tired of Puritan bigotry; and 
there was no one to take Cromwell's P , 

12. Arithmetic.—Stocks and shares. The only difficulty aris- 
ing from these sums is that produced by confusing stock and 
money. This is clearly explained, and typical sums worked, 
in the text-book. If the student can work all the problems in 
Exercise 102, there will be very few, if any, questions which 
will floor him. , 

13, Algebra.—Problems on quadratics. 

14, Huclid.—Revise Props. 17 to 26, Book I., with six deduc- 
tions per week. : 

15. Blementary Science.—Terrestrial magnetism. Properties 
of the loadstone and magnet. The earth a magnet. Primary 
laws of attraction and repulsion. Dip. The earth’s magnetic 

es. 

16. General Information.—Notes on the May questions :— 

The answers to these questions were fairly well-done. Some 
competitors failed to locate the characters named. 

Amyas Leigh is the hero of Kingston’s Westward Ho! Mrs. 
Poyser is the sharp-tongued farmer's wife in Adam Bede. Daniel 
Quilp and Sam Weller ap in The Old Curiosity Shop and 
Pickwick Papers respectively, the Red Cross Knight in Spenser’s 
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Faerie Queene, Diana Vernon in Scott’s Rob Roy, Dogberry in 
Much Ado About Nothing. Nydia is the blind girlin The Last 
Days of Pompeii. Angela Messenger is the leading character in 
Besant’s Ali Sorts and Conditions of Men. 

Sun spots are probably cavities in the photosphere or outer 
covering of the sun, which allow all the darker mass beneath to 
be seen. They are produced by vast cyclonic storms. 

The Darwinian theory is not only that man is descended from 
the ape, but that all forms of life have been evolved from lower 
forms by the survival of the fittest, as opposed to the belief that 
things were created different. 

Answers to Questions asked.—1, What means of protection do 
plants possess? In some cases there are definite protections, 
such as thorns and sharp points—for example, holly, cactus ; 
in others the nauseous taste or smell prevents its being eaten by 
animals (most of the poisonous plants come under this head). 
Not exactly a means of protection, but certainly one of the 
factors which prevent any variety of plant from becoming 
extinct, is the abundance of seed, and the depth to which the 
roots penetrate. 

2. Why are eucalyptus trees planted in marshy places? With 
a view to prevent malaria. Of recent years eucalyptus oil has 
been largely used as a preventive of Eicon, although it has 
never been shown that it is in any sense a germicide. That 
eucalyptus trees do render a place more healthy is probably true, 
but it is rather because they require and pc | a large quantity 
- water from the wet soil than that they purify or disinfect 
the air. 

3. What is ‘“‘China’s sorrow”? The river Hoangho, on 
account of its devastating floods, which inundate hundreds of 
square miles and drown thousands of inhabitants. 

4. What is the ‘‘Taj Mahal”? A magnificent tomb at Agra, 
erected by Shah Jehan, Emperor of India 1627-58, in honour 
of a favourite wife. 


Questions for Competition. 


The answers to these questions are marked gratis. They 
should be sent direct to Mr. A. T, Fiux, The Bays, Belvedere, 
Kent, with a stamped addressed envelope for return. The 
must be accompanied by the coupon of the current number. K 
prize of One Guinea is offered to the student scoring the highest 
percentage of marks. 

1. What are the ‘‘ Seven Ages of Man”? 

2. In what poems do the following lines occur :— 

(a) ** No war or battle’s sound 
Was heard the world around.” 
(b) ‘* The flowers of the forest are a’ wede away.” 
(c) ‘* A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye.” 
(d) ‘* Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that’s gone.” 
(e) ** Our bugles sang truce, for the night cloud had lowered,” 
(f) **O solitude ! where are the charms?” 

3. Explain the following phrases :—Toledo blade; ‘‘ By Tre, 
Pol, and Pen, ye may know Cornish men ;” sterling (as applied 
to money) ; rich as Creesus; Job’s comforter ; the Flying Dutch- 
man. 

4. Describe the formation of the Union Jack. 

5. What are chartered companies? What part have they 
played in the history of the empire ? 

6. What do you understand by the law of supply and 
demand ? 

7. How are the colours produced in a rainbow ? 

8. What is the advantage of crossing a postal order or a 
cheque ? 


Test Questions on the Month's Work. 


(The answers to these are marked and returned for a 
nominal fee of one shilling.) 


1. Penmanship.—Write as specimens of copy-setting :— 


(a) Large Hand—Cinematograph. 
(b) Small Hand—/ saw eternity the other night 
Like a great ring of pure and endless light. 


2. What are the uses of mental arithmetic? How would you 
prove to children that + } = $? 

3. Write an essay on the probable future of the Transvaal. 

4. Give in your own words the substance of Antony’s speech, 
commencing, ‘‘ Oh, pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth.” 

5. Analyse the following, and parse words in italics :— 


‘Or else were this a savage spectacle, 
Our reasons are so full of good regard, 
That were , Antony, the son of Cesar, 
You should be satisfied.” 
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m. ted what you can of the industries and government of 
Vatal. 


7. Show the importance of Afghanistan arising from its 
position. 

8. Trace the effect of the dissolution of monasteries upon the 
poor. 

9. Point out briefly what changes were made in Elizabeth's 
reign socially and commercially. 

10. What is mercuric oxide? How can it be formed, and 
how can it be split up into elements ? 





PUPIL TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
For Candidates’ Examination, 1903. 


1. Reading.—Regular practice in this is necessary. Care 
must be taken to understand everything. read. he mere 
repetition of words is not enough—in fact, it forms a com- 
paratively small part of the exercise. 

2. Hnglish.—Ver. 5-8, Gray’s Hlegy in a Country Churchyard. 
Here again meaning stands before analysis and parsing. The 
candidate should write out each verse in his own words, ex- 
pressing exactly the poet’s meaning, but not confining himself to 
the same words. Notice also the particularly apt use of adjec- 
tives employed—for example, breezy call of morn, straw-built shed, 
shrill clarion, echoing horns, lowly bed, blazing hearth, envied 
kiss. Each of these words can easily be expanded into a 
sentence, The notes in the text-book are full, and will probably 
cover most difficulties likely to arise. The following points 
should be noted :— 


Ver. 5. Call, swallow, clarion, horns, are the subjects of shall 


rouse. 
Ver. 6. Supply shall before ply, run, climb. 
To lisp, to share. fafnitives of purpose, limiting run 
and climb respectively. 

Ver. 7. Broke is used for broken, the perfect participle, 

used with has. 
How. Adverb exclamatory, modifying jocund. 

Ver. 8. Let. Remember this verb always takes for its object 
& noun or a pronoun, with a verb in the infinitive 
mood. In this case, ‘‘ To mock their toil,” ete. 

Read: Nor let Grandeur hear. 
Ambition and Grandeur. Abstract nouns, proper by 
personification. 


3. History.—Henry the Second to end of John’s reign. 
Make notes in your notebook for answers to the following 
questions :— . 


(1.) Who was Henry the Second? What possessions had he? 
(2.) Write a life of Becket. What were the causes of his quarrel with the 
king? 
(3.) Give an account of the so-called “*‘ Conquest of Ireland.” 
(4.) Point out any reforms which Henry made (for example, appointment 
of justices in eyre, revival of the fyrd, etc.). 
(5.) What do you know of the Crusades? In which did Richard take part’ 
(6.) What do you know of Arthur of Brittany? 
(7) ww did John quarrel with the Pope, and what was the result of this 
uarrel ? 
" 8.) What do you understand by interdict, excommunication, Papal legate 
ps ) What led to the signing of the Magna Charta? 
(10.) Give the chief terms of the Magna Charta. 


4. ne —England: imports and exports, education, 
government. The imports and exports must be tabulated and 
committed to memory, The imports may be classified as :— 


(1.) Food supply.—Wheat, flour, spices, tea, coffee, cocoa, 
wines, meat (alive and frozen), tinned meats and 
fish, eto. 

(2.) Materials (raw) for manufacture.—Cotton, silk, wool, 
hides, eto. 

(3.) Manufactured goods, 

(Learn in each case the country from which it comes.) 
This must be done very thoroughly. 


5. Arithmetic. Work the eral exercises on G.C.M. and 
L.C.M. in the text-book, and the questions below. 

6. Huclid.—Axioms, postulates ; Props. 1 and 2. 

7. Algebra.—Chaps. li. and iii., Hall and Knight: Brackets 
and addition. 

8. Elementary Science.—Weight and centre of gravity. 

9. Music.—The common major scale and its structure. 


Test Questions. 


1. Write as a specimen of copy-setting :— The curfew tolls the 
knell of parting day. 
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2. Analyse the following, and parse words in italics :— 
** Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign.” 


3. Point out the chief results of the Norman Conquest. 3 

4. Say what you can of Domesday Book ; Curfew ; the White 
Ship; Battle of the Standard. : 

5. ere is mining carried on in England, and what is mined ? 
Tabulate your answer. 

6. Work the following :— 

(a) Find the G.C.M. and L.C.M. of 3432 and 3575. 

(b) Multiply 6854 by 343497, in three lines. (Note the 3 lines 
will be 7 times, 490 times, and 343000 times the multiplicand. ) 

(c) A number is divided by 72, the factors being 8 and 9, and 
the eee remainders 7 and 6. What is the whole remainder, 

t 


and w would the remainders. have been. had the order of 
division been 9 and 8? Ans. 55; 1, 6. 


(d) The G.C.M. of two numbers is 17, their L.C.M. is 3570. 
Find the numbers. Ans. 357 and 170. 


7. Explain how you would find the ific gravity of a liquid. 
If a gallon of water weighs 10 lbs., and a pint of another liquid 
1 lb. 3 oz., what is the specific gravity of the liquid? 

Ans. 9°5. 
First and Second Years. 

1. Reading and Repetition.—During the two years that must 
elapse between the Candidates Examination and special work for 
Scholarship, the student should not limit his reading to the 
specified books merely, but should endeavour to read as widely 
and wisely as possible. As pointed out last month, there are 
many poems and parts of poems which should be committed to 
memory. ‘Lost, stolen, or strayed,” says Lamb, ‘that good 
old fashion of learning by heart !” and he is right. There is too 
great a tendency no s to glance at many subjects and 
acquire a superficial acquaintance with them, without mastering 
the details of any one. It is undoubtedly pleasant to “ flit from 
flower to flower gathering honey,” but it forms a very bad 
mental habit, and the result is a haziness of ideas which is 
ruinous in any examination. Learning by heart chosen 
is a corrective to this; and as the memory, like all other facul- 
ties, grows in power the more it is used, so the facility with 
which pieces are learned increases steadily the more one knows. 
r +. ” memory is the outcome of careful training, and not 
merely a natural gift. ‘‘I can’t remember” can generall 
pesaghenaed by “I won’t take the trouble to remember.” A 
certain amount should be committed to memory daily, and it is 
surprising how soon what may at first be irksome becomes 
pleasant. ' : 

2. English: First Year.—Cowper’s Task, Book V., lines 41-79, 
or Cowper’s Expostulation, lines 45-85, with twenty roots and 
meanings week. 

Second Year.—Milton’s Paradise Lost, Book III., lines 77- 
134, with twenty roots and meanings per week. 

The student who wishes to know something of English 


. literature must do something more than study one or two 


specified books. To spend the most of the time allotted to 
the subject in writing out parsing and analysis is a sad waste. 
It is proposed, therefore, to take up a more — study 
seeking rather to find the literary uties of thought and 
expression than to see how each word is to be parsed. e book 
selected as a text-book is Palgrave’s Golden Treasury of Songs 
and Lyrics, published by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. at 2s. 6d. 
This is undoubtedly the best selection of poetry which the 
student could use. All students are strongly advised to get 
this book and study it carefully in connection with the notes 
which will be given. 

Many of the poems are worth oe by heart. 

Work for the Month: First and ears.—Read carefully 
numbers 1-12, and the following notes :— 


1.) The first poem illustrates well the general 
tynen There is 


wy: sweet. 
R — noins +" cane cleverly, adeptly. 


Flora, of flowers. (Lat. flos, floris, a flower.) 
Zephyr, the soft south-west wind. 
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In his chair—that is, his chariot. In mythology, Phebus drove a golden 

car (the sun) across the skies. 
froning, turning yellow like saffron. 

William Drummond of Hawthornden (1585-1649), a Scottish poet of great 
learning. His chief works were: Poems (1616); Forth Feasting (1617), a poem 
congratulating James the First on his revisiting Scotland. “The try of 
Drummond has singular sweetness and harmony of versification. He was of 
the school of Spenser, but less ethereal in thought and imagination.” 

(5.) This is one of Shakespeare's Sonnets (No. 64), of which he wrote 154. 
They are a cycle of short poems, the general meaning of which has been the 
subject of much discussion ; but the beauty of many of them is undeniable. 
The Shakespearian sonnet contained fourteen lines, the first twelve lines 
rhyming alternately, the last two a rhyming couplet. 

is is the sonnet (No. 65) following the above. 

7.) This is an example of the ‘oral poem, where the writer assumes the 
character of a shepherd of the Golden Age. As the editor’s note points out, 
it contains many extravagances : for example, “ buckles of the purest gold,” 
“coral clasps,” ‘‘ silver dishes,” “‘ivory table,” are not the ordinary possessions 
of a shepherd. 

Sir Walter Raleigh wrote an answer to this invitation. 

Christopher Marlowe (1564-1593) was the t of Shak ’s con- 
a dramatists. Educated at Canterbury and Cambridge, he came to 
London as a young man, and was quickly recognised as possessin nius. His 
chief plays—Ta rlaine, Faust, Edward the Second, Jew of Tee ~tentein 

little, if any, inferior to Shak are’s best. Marlowe, like many of 

e -writers of the age, lived a wild life, and was stabbed in a low affray at 
a tavern in Deptford. 

8.) This should be committed to memory. 

9.) A madrigal is a short poem, and readily set to part music. The con- 
trasts between age and youth are very beautifully expressed. 

(10.) This is Amiens’s song from As You Like Jt, one of the very finest of 
Shakespearian plays. 

(11.) This also is from As You Like It. 

(12.) John Donne (1573-1631), a celebrated preacher who became Dean of St. 
Paul's. He wrote many short pieces—satires, elegies, epigrams—characterised 
by scholarship, a rich fancy, an admirable wit, and terse expression. 


Pe History: First Year.—Henry the Second, Richard, and 
ohn. 

Chief Points.—Henry’s descent and 
with ket. Constitutions of Clarendon. 
land. Rebellion of sons. 
vival of the — Inquest of sheriff, etc. 

The Crusades. (1) Their cause; (2) their history and the 
ue English kings played in them; (3) their result (a) on 

estern Europe generally, (b) on England in particular; (4) 
advantages to the church. John’s claim to the throne. 
war. Quarrel with the Pope. Magna Charta. 

Second Year.—Charles the Second and James the Second. 

Charles the Second.—The Clarendon Code. Great Fire. Great 
Plague. Test Act. Foreign policy. Titus Oates’s plot. Life 
of chief men. 

James the Second.—Attempts to restore Catholicism. Rebel- 
lions of Argyle and Monmouth, and the Bloody Assize. Acts of 
Indulgence. Trial of Seven Bishops. 

4. Geography: First Year.—Holland, Belgium, Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden. 

Second Year.—Africa, British ions. 

(See Notes under Scholarship Course.) 

5. Arithmetic: First Year.—Proportional parts, chap. xxxii. 

This will not present much difficulty if the theory of propor- 
tion is understood. The following are typical sums which some- 
times confuse the student. 

(1.) £52, 18s. is made up of half-sovereigns, half-crowns, and 
— in the proportion of 3, 5,and 7. How many coins are 
there ? 


ions. Quarrel 
Conquest of Ire- 
Reforms.—Justices in eyre. - 


French 


£110 0 
012 6 
0 3 6 


15 coins =£2 6 0 


Then, if £2, 6s. is made up with fifteen coins, how many is 
£52, 18s. made up of ? 

(2.) Divide £7, lls. in the proportion of 4, %, ?, 3. Reduce the 
fraction to a common denominator = 34, #$, #4, #4. Then divide 
in proportion of the numerators, The common denominator is 
not used. 

Second Year.—Compound interest. 

6. Euclid: First Year.—Props. 7-12, with two deductions per 
week, 

Second Year.—Pro 

7. Algebra: First 
plication. 

Second Year.—Chap. xvi., Hall and Knight: Square and 
cube root. 

8. Elementary Science: First Year.—Construction of ther- 
mometers. Maximum, minimum, differential, solar radiation 
thermometers. Change of degrees from one scale to another. 

Second Year.—Properties, preparation, etc., of carbon, iron, 


— Test Questions. 


First Year.—1. Give in your own words Cowper’s description 
of the sunrise and its effects. 


3 half-sovereigns 
5 half-crowns 
7 sixpences 


. 37-42, with four deductions per week. 
ear.—Chap. v., Hall and Knight : Multi- 


2. Write a brief description of the Feudal System. What 
modifications on the Continental system did William make? 

3. What were the chief provisions of Henry’s charter ? 

4. Give, with sketch-map, a description of France, north and 
east of the Seine. 

5. What do you understand by the term Germany? How is 
the country governed ? 

6. (a) The work of 3 men is equal to the work of 5 women or 
to the work of 7 boys. 3 men, 3 women, and 8 boys complete 
two-thirds of a piece of work in 7 days, working 84 hours a day. 
How long will it take 4 men, 11 women, and T boys to finish it, 
working Ans. 2 days. 


(b) A can do 24 times and B 14 times as much work as C in a 
day. A and C are employed together for 10 days on a piece of 
work which they could finish in 12 days, but A is taken off and 
B put on. When will it be finished ? Ans. 3 days. 


(c) If in a box 3 feet 6 inches long by 1 foot 7 inches by 1 foot 
10 inches I pack 320 books each 94 inches by 5} by {, what will 
be the ave thickness of 114 books 7 inches long by 44 wide 
which just fill the box? Ans. 1 inch, 


7. Give instances of the practical use to which the principle 
of expansion by heat is put. 

Second Year.—1. Give in your own words what Milton says 
about his blindness. 

2. Trace the causes which led to the outbreak of the Civil War, 
and account for the ultimate victory of the Parliamentarians. 

3. Explain clearly how England was governed from 1649 to 
1660. 
4. Say what you can of Egypt, and the effects of the British 
occupation upon it. 

5. Give a description of the Congo Free State. 

6. (a) Find to the nearest penny the difference between the 
compound interest and discount on £10,000 for 3 years at 4 per 
cent. Ans. £138, 12s. 1d. 


(6) Show that the difference between the interest and true 
discount is equal to the interest on the discount. 
(c) A legacy remained unclaimed for 1? gory 
that time it amounted to £14,586, ls. 6d. at 5 

pound interest. What was the original sum ? 
Ans. £12,000, 


7. How would you pre hydrogen, and what experiments 
would you work to show its properties ? 


hours a day ? 


At the end of 
per cent. com- 
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NOTES ON ‘*QUENTIN DURWARD.” 
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(Continned. ) 


The pages refer to the New Century edition of the novel 


priblished by Messrs. 7', Nelson and Sona, 35 Paternoster Row, 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


To take the cowl. To become a monk, The cowl is the hood worn 
by monks. So a woman entering a nunnery is said “to take 
the veil.” 

Marshalled. Arranged in proper order according to rank. 

Repose ona mine. A mine is a charge of gunpowder or other ex- 
slosive placed under a wall or some obstacle which is to be 
own up. It is fired-by a match or, as it is now called, a fuse, 
something which smoulders for sofhe minutes before causing 
the explosion, thus allowing the one who has fired it time to 
escape 

|.V.B.—This speech of the king is a very clever defence, and charac- 
teristic of the man 

1. He endeavours to secure the good will of the audience by 

delicate flattery 

He appeals to the extreme improbability of his placing 

himself in the duke's power if he were guilty. 

3. He makes his attempted betrayal of the two ladies > 
pear to be a generous and friendly action, by carefully 
hiding his real motive and claiming to have intended 
what was only brought about by Quentin’s shrewdness. 

4. He denies any evidence against him, well knowing that 
his political agents were either far away or were too 
unreliable to appear. } 

The student will see that he is relying entirely on Quentin and the 
countess suppressing much that they knew of his acts. 

Riyregiously. Outrageously ; remarkably. 

Petard. A kind of mortar or short gun filled with guopowder, fixed 
to gates, ete., to break them down by explosion. If they ex- 
plode too soon, they are likely to kill the engineer who places 
them in position. Hence the phrase, “‘ hoist with his own 
petard % 


. May God assoil him. May God pardon him, discharge him from all 


sin. (Lat. absolvere = to absolve or set free.) 

Helen of Troy. The most beautiful woman of Greek antiquity. 
She was the wife of Menelaus, king of Sparta in Greece, but 
eloped with Paris to Troy in Asia Minor. The expedition to 
recover her led to the siege of Troy, which lasted for ten years, 
and is described by Homer in the //iad. 

Sequestrate, To take away ; to place on one side for a special use. 

Jealous. Suspicious. 

Fier comme un Ecossais. Proud as a Scotchman. 

Maintain it with my body. Fight in the lists to prove the truth of 
my statement 

Heraldic emblazonments. The device painted on'‘the shield which 
denoted the name and rank of the bearer. In the days when 
men wore armour and battles were disordered tumults, some 
such devices were necessary to distinguish friend from foe. 


CHAPTER XXXIIIL. 


Tabard. A sieeveless coat, gorgeously coloured and decorated. 
The science of heraldry has fallen into disuse, but there is still 
a Herald's College, which decides difficulties in designing coats- 
of-arma, etc., and determining who has the proper right to 
wear them. As the members of the Herald's College will be 
much in evidence at the Coronation, a brief note on them will 
not only elucidate many points in the text, but add to the 
student's store of cunenl information. The head of the college 
is the Earl Marshal of England. There are three kings-of-arma 

a) Garter King-of-arms (blue), whose special duty is to super- 
intend the election, investiture, and installation of Knights 
of the Garter; (>) Clarencieux King-of-arms, who controls the 
ceremonies at the funerals of knights on the south side of the 
Trent; (ce) Norroy King-of-arms, who performs similar duties 
north of the Trent. There are six heraids—Chester, Lancaster, 
Richmontl, Somerset, Windsor, York. There are four pursui- 
vante—Rouge Dragon, Blue Mantle, Portcullis, Rouge Croix. 
The Lyon King-of-arms is head of the heraldic college in Scot- 
land, and the Ulster King-of-arms that of Ireland. he kings- 
of-arms superintend ceremonials ; the heralds make announce- 
ments, and bear messages for the king; the pursujvants are of 
a lower rank. (It is interesting to compare the bearing of the 
impostor in this case with that of the Count of Crévec@ur and 
Toison d'Or, See page 124.) 

Annunecio vobis gaudium magnum. I announce to your great joy. 

A diapensation. A special permission of the Pope to set on one 
side some church law : for example, in this case William de la 
Marck, not being a churchman, could not hold the bishopric 
without a epecial permit 

Ad sacra. To the sacred office ; to carry on the spiritual duties of 
the bishop 

Proetsverbal. A written record, 

Jus emphyteusis. The law by which a person acquires the rights to 
land previously held by another. 

Priority of voice. The right to reply first. 

Largease. A herald was generally given a present on the execution 
of some such mission. “ Largesse” was the cry which they 
raised in asking for and receiving such presents. 

Diploma of Ehrenhold. Certificate as herald. 

Parabolically. 1 a parable. 

Accidence. Commencement ; the rudiments, 

Gules, ature, and sable. The heraldic terms for red, blue, and 
black. 

Childebert. King of France in the sixth century. 

Sable, a muaion, etc. In ordinary language, “On a black ground, 
a wild cat walking painted in gold, covered with a trellis of red, 
nailed in gold.” 

Aryent and or. Silver and gold, 
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Rubens, Peter Paul, a great Flemish painter (1577-1640). His best 
work is “‘The Descent from the Cross," at Antwerp. 

Schneiders or Snyders, Frans (1579-1657), an eminent painter of 
hunting scenes and animals; frequently employed by Rubens 
to paint the animals in his pictures. 

By the rood. By the Cross. 

Hyke. A cry to a dog urging him to set on his prey. 

Pseudo = false. 

Stave and tail. Drive the dogs off with staves, or drag them off by 
the tail. 

Potenece. Gallows. 

Reliquary. A small casket containing a relic. The true Cross was 
said to have been discovered by St. Helena, and fragments of it 
existed in sufficient quantities to stock a small timber-yard. | 

Bastard of Rubempré. Keterring to an alleged conspiracy of Louis 
and the nephew of the Count of Croye to carry off Charles 
before he became Duke of Burgundy. 

Grand Seignior. The Sultan of the Turks. 

War of the Public Good. Charles, when only Count of Charalois, 
had formed a “ League for the Public Weal”"—a union of power- 
ful barons—against Louis, which defeated him at Montl’hery. 


. Finesse and doubling. Trickery and double-dealing. 


Ban, and Arritre-Ban. The feudal army and reserves. 

Orifamme. The sacred banner of France, ornamented with golden 
lilies, displayed as a sign that no mercy would be shown or 
quarter given. 

The pale. The limit; the circle. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Allegro....Penseroso. The lively and bright....the grave and 
thoughtful—the laughing John and crying John, described in 
chapter v. 

Lire. Probably meant for litre = 1} pints. ‘ 

Guilders. The guilder was an old Dutch and German gold coin ; 
now a silver coin = Is. 8d. 

Brantwein. Brandy. 

Stiver. A Dutch coin, about the value of a penny. 

The matter on the banks of the Cher. When Quentin cut down his 
brother. (See page 74.) 

Mast-husks. The husks of the beech-nut and acorn. Mast is a 
term applied to the fruit of those trees. 

Leaguer. The camp. 

The elements. Believed then to be earth, air, fire, and water, as 
enumerated by Hayraddin below. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Whimeies. Whims; fancies. 

The next change of the moon. The moon was supposed to have 
a considerable effect on weak minds, hence “lunatics” (Lat. 
luna = the moon), “‘ moonstruck,” etc. 

Zuchthaus. Penitentiary; house of correction; a place where 
women of evil and loose character were confined. 


. Neat-herd. Cow-herd. Neat is an old Saxon word for cattle. 


Tourney....mélée. In a tournament single knights fought: the 
mélée was a general fight—one party against another. 


. Gramerey. Thanks. — 
. Bar sinister. The sign of illegitimate birth. Illegitimate sons of 


kings and nobles were permitted to adopt the coat-of-arms of 
their fathers with a broad bar painted across the shield. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


The palm. The reward given to the victor in the Greek games. 
The word now refers to any reward. 

Aroint! Away! begone! Used twice by Shakespeare—“ Aroint 
thee, witch!” (Maebeth). The origin of the word is unknown. 

Gibbet-irons. The irons hanging on a gibbet or gallows. The bodies 
of criminals bound in chains were allowed to hang on the gallows 
till they dropped to pieces. The iroas became so eaten with rust 
that it would be impossible to coat them with gold leaf. 


. Parted per pale. The shield was divided in two by a vertical line— 


the husband’s arms on one side, the wife’s on the other. 

Probity. Honesty ; straightforwardness of conduct. 

Culverin. One of the earliest forms of cannon, of great length, 
usually weighing 50 cwt., and throwing an 18-pound ball. 

Maréchal du Camp. Quartermaster-general, whose duty it was to 
assign quarters or position to the different troops. 

Dark as a wolf's mouth. Pitch dark. The origin of the phrase is 
not clear, since a wolf's mouth is no darker than any other 
animal's. Possibly it should be, “‘as dark as the wolf's month” 

January ; 80 called by the Saxons, 


. Lust-haus. Pleasure-house. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


. Fair augury. The fact that the countess had personally put Quentin 


in possession of the secret by which he could distinguish De la 
Marck could only be construed by him as an intimation that she 
wanted him to be the winner of the prize offered. 

A plaek. A small copper coin formerly in circulation in Scotland, 
equivalent in value to the third part of an English penny. 

Enfans perdus. Literally “lost children” — equivalent to the 
English “forlorn hope.” 

Qui vive! The French soldier's challenge = ‘‘ Who goes there?” 

Vive Liege, c'est-d-dire, Vive la France! “Long live Liége—that is 
to say, Long live France!” 

To mell with. To attack; mix with. (Fr. meler = to mix.) 

Sakers. A small cannon, named after the saker hawk. 

Faleonet. A lighter gun than the saker, stamped with a falcon. 

Choleric. Angry. 

Wraith. Ghost; spectre; spirit. It was, of course, De la Marck 
une in Dunois’s armorial bearings, as the aunt's letter had 
foretold. 

Phalanz. A solid square or rectangle of men. The Macedonian 
phalanx, arranged by Alexander the Great, enabled him to win 
all his battles. / 

Mace. A bar with a heavy metal head—a formidable weapon in the 
hands of a strong man, since a blow from it crushed helmet 
and head. 
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Page 544. Military license. When a town was captured in those ages, it was 
handed over for pillage. The mercenary soldiers, or hired ~- 
regarded this pillage and robbery as one of their privileges. No 
distinction was made as to non-combatants, and women and 
children were slaughtered mercilessly. 

545. To gain a coronet. To be raised in rank, or ennobled, for killing 
the leader of the enemy. The speaker did not know, of course, 
of the promise made by the Duke of Burgundy. 

Wight as Wallace. See note on page 466. 

. Carrion. Dead flesh. 

Dead pow. Dead head. 

Will lend me a pot of holy water. The presence of which, in 
Balafré’s opinion, would keep off all evil spirits. 

550. Branch of the tree of Rothes. A descendant of the house of Rothes. 

A murrain to thee! Plague on thee ! 

552. Gentillatre. One of the lower nobility : @tre is a diminutive ending 
in French. 

Monitor. Adviser. (Lat. moneo = I advise.) 

Souchong. A fine sort of black Chinese tea. 

Ancient Mariner. The poem referred to is ‘“‘The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner,” by 8S. T. Coleridge. 

“ The bride hath paced into the hall, 
Red as a rose is she ; 
Nodding their heads before her goes 
The merry minstrelsy.” 

Sack-posset. A posset is a dish prepared by curdling milk with 
some acid liquor—as wine, ale, or vinegar. Sack-posset would 
be made with sack—a dry Spanish wine like sherry. 

Astrea. The poetical name of Mrs. Aphra Behn, born of good 
family in the reign of CharlesI. Her works, including seventeen 
dramatic pieces, were very numerous and very indecent. She 
died in 1689, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Shenstone, William (1714-1763) A poet of rural life. His best- 
known compositions are “The Pastoral Ballad” and “The 
Schoolmistress.” 

Chares. Household work. The word as a noun is now obsolete, 
but exists in charwoman, charing, etc. The Americans still 
use the word as chores. 

Journeyman, One who works by the day. (Fr. journée ) 

Faire des noces. Celebrate the wedding in public fashion. The 
‘*sign” referred to is a common one in Paris. “Salle A faire 
des noces”—a room to hire for wedding feasts. 

Ineognito. In disguise ; not in the real character. 

Ariosto, Ludovico (1474-1533). One of the four greatest Italian 
poets ; the author of ‘Orlando Furioso,” the heroine of which 
is Angelica. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION FOR 
SCHOLARSHIP. 


No student can consider himself well equipped with general 
information unless he has something more than a casual ac- 
quaintance with the most striking modern inventions, such as 
wireless telegraphy, X-rays, etc. Without going minutely into 
the details of such inventions, it is necessary to understand the 
general principle underlying each ; but this often presents great 
difficulty to the general student, as the accounts given in scien- 
tific publications generally bristle so with scientific and technical 
terms that they are almost unintelligible to any one not already 
fairly conversant with the subject in hand. In order to meet 
this difficulty, we shall endeavour this month to deal with 
some of these ‘‘ modern miracles” in a manner that can be 
easily understood by the general reader. 

Let us first consider those inventions that have practically 
abolished space by enabling persons to communicate with one 
another irrespective of distance. In olden times, messages/were 
sent by means of signals; thus the news of the approach gf the 
Armada was spread through the land by means of beacon fires. 
Obviously the disadvantage of this was that it was necessary 
to know beforehand what the lighting of the beacon was in- 
tended to signify, so a tremendous advance was made when the 
beacon gave way to the semaphore. This consisted of one or 
more movable arms resembling the modern railway signal, and 
by placing these at different angles a code of sigoels was made, 
representing the letters of the alphabet. Readers of Monte 
Cristo will recall how that individual visited one of the sema- 
phore stations and altered the message that was being trans- 
mitted, with disastrous results. Recent events in South Africa 
have made us familiar with the name of the heliegraph, an 
perce a which a beam of sunlight reflected from a small 
— is made to convey a message by means of long and short 

ashes. 

How feeble, however, are all these means of communication 
when compared with those which modern electricians have 
placed at our disposal in the electric telegraph and the tele- 


phone ! 
The Telegraph. 


The original telegraph (we now use the term in its modern 
sense to signify the electric telegraph) depended for its signals 
on the action of an electro-magnet. If a piece of soft iron is 
wound round with insulated wire—that is, wire covered with 
some material, such as silk, which prevents the electricity 


escaping—this iron will be converted into a magnet if a current 
of electricity is sent through the wire, but directly the current 
stops the iron loses its magnetic property. 

This, then, was the principle which was utilised by Morse, the 
inventor of telegraphy, and which is stifl used for *‘ sounding” 
instruments. In Morse’s system, the circuit ig completed and 
broken by pressing and releasing a key. As long as the key is 
held down, the current flows through the wire; but when the 
key is released, the circuit is broken, and the current stops. 
In the instrument which receives the message the wire is wound 
round a soft iron core, which thus becomes a magnet, and is able 
to:attract a steel armature as long as the current flows; but 
when the current stops, the iron loses its magnetic force, and the 
armature flies back by means of a spring to which it is attached. 
The code of signals depends on the length of time that the key 
is depressed. In the Morse instrument this is shown on a strip 
of paper which is made to move under the armature by clock- 
work. When the armature is attracted, a mark is made on the 

aper by means of an inked wheel. If the current is made, and 
Cociien immediately, the wheel merely makes a dot; but if the 
current continues a little longer, a dash is made on the paper. 
By combining these ‘‘ dots” and ‘‘ dashes” the different letters 
are indicated, as, A -—, B—-+++-, C—-—-, and so on. In 
a “sounder,” however, the paper is dispensed with, and the 
receiver distinguishes ‘‘dots” from ‘‘dashes” merely by the 
sound of the armature striking the magnet. : 

The needle instrument depends on another fact in _——e 
If a current passes over a small magnetic needle, this needle 
will be deflected to right or left according to the direction in 
which the current is flowing. The operator is able to alter 
the direction of the current, and thus cause the needle to swing 
to right or left at will—these movements taking the place of 
the dots and dashes of the Morse code. 


Wireless Telegraphy. 


So far we have spoken of the electric current travelling along 
a wire, but recent advances in telegraphy have shown that the 
wire can be dispensed with. Wireless telegraphy is most inti- 
mately connected with the name of Marconi, but Edison, Lodge, 
Preece, Tesla, and many others have assisted in the develop- 
ment of the system that Marconi has elaborated and applied to 
practical Se Although such a short time has elapsed 
since the first wireless message was sent, the system is already 
largely used in shipping circles as a means of communication 
between points that could not be connected by means of a wire, 
and the close of last year saw the first communication made 
across the Atlantic from Cornwall to Newfoundland. Although 
the instruments for sending wireless messages contain many 
mechanical devices of an ingenious and complicated nature, the 
Prat outlines of the system are by no means difficult to under- 
stand. 

Weare all familiar with ‘‘ sympathetic vibration ” in a piano— 
that is to say, if the dampers of the piano are raised and a 
tuning-fork sounded close by, we know that the sound waves 
will cause that string to, vibrate which gives the same note as 
the fork. It is this same principle of sympathetic vibration 
that underlies Marconi’s system. Electricity, like light and 
sound, is a form of energy, and is transmitted from place to 
place by means of waves; but the electric waves resemble the 
waves of light rather than sound waves, as they travel, not 
through the air like sound, but through the hypothetical sub- 
stance known as ether, as light does. If these electric waves 
are once started, they will travel in all directions, just as the 
tiny ripples spread in all directions when a stone is dropped in 
a still pool, The first thing then is to start these waves, and 
this is done by means of a current which passes in brilliant sparks 
between two brass balls, and energy is radiated from a wire 
suspended from the top of a high pole. These waves travel in 
all directions, and are capable of inducing a current in a wire 
thousands of miles distant which has been placed in a suitable 
position on a tall pole, or sent up by means of a kite. The 
current thus induced is not sufficiently powerful to work the 
mechanism of the receiving instrument directly, but it is just 
strong enough to work a tiny device for se and breakin 
a stronger current from a battery near at hand, by means o 
which the dots and dashes are recorded. 


Next month we shall give a short account of the principle of 
the telephone, which causes at one instrument an exact repro- 
duction of the waves of sound produced near the other; of the 
phonograph, an instrument for Le age 4 recording sounds 
and reproducing them when required; and of the X-rays, or 
rays which resemble light rays, but pass through opaque sub- 
stances. 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 


To take the cowl. To become a monk. The cowl is the hood worn 
4 aoe? So a woman entering a nunnery is said “to take 
the veil.” 

Marshalled. Arranged in proper order according to rank. 

Repose on amine. A wine is a charge of gunpowder or other ex- 
Pesive placed under a wall or some obstacle which is to be 
own up. It is fired-by a match or, as it is now called, a fuse, 
something which smoulders for sofhe minutes before causing 
the explosion, thus allowing the one who has fired it time to 
escape. 

| V.B.—This speech of the king is a very clever defence, and charac- 
teristic of the man. 

1. He endeavours to secure the good will of the audience by 
delicate flattery. 
He appeals to the extreme improbability of his placing 
himself in the duke’s power if he were guilty. 

. He makes his attempted betrayal of the two ladies > 
ear to be a generous and friendly action, by carefully 
riding his real motive and claiming to have intended 
what was only brought about by Quentin's shrewdness. 

4. He denies any evidence against him, well knowing that 
his political agents were either far away or were too 
unreliable to appear. | 

The student will see that he is relying entirely on Quentin and the 
countess suppressing much that they knew of his acts. 


ts 


2. Fyregiously. Outrageously ; remarkably. 


Petard. A kind of mortar or short gun tilled with gunpowder, fixed 
to gates, ete., to break them down by explosion. If they ex- 
plode too soon, they are likely to kill the engineer who places 
them in position. Hence the phrase, “hoist with his own 
petard.” 


. May God assoil him. May God pardon him, discharge him from all 


sin. (Lat. absolvere = to absolve or set free.) 

Helen of Troy. The most beautiful woman of Greek antiquity. 
She was the wife of Menelaus, king of Sparta in Greece, but 
eloped with Paris to Troy in Asia Minor. The expedition to 
recover her led to the siege of Troy, which lasted for ten years, 
and is described by Homer in the /liad. 

Sequestrate. To take away ; to place on one side for a special use. 

Jealous. Suspicious. 

Fier comme un Ecossois, Proud as a Scotchman. 

Maintain it with my body. Fight in the lists to prove the truth of 
my statement. 

Heraldic emblazonments. The device painted on the shield which 
denoted the name and rank of the bearer. In the days when 
men wore armour and battles were disordered tumults, some 
such devices were necessary to distinguish friend from foe. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Tabard. A sleeveless coat, gorgeously coloured and decorated. 
The acience of heraldry has fallen into disuse, but there is still 
a Herald's College, which decides difficulties in designing coats- 
of-arms, etc., and determining who has the proper right to 
wear them. As the members of the Herald's College will be 
much in evidence at the Coronation, a brief note on them will 
not only elucidate many points in the text, but add to the 
student's store of general information. The head of the college 
is the Karl Marshal of England. There are three kings-of-arme 

a) Garter King-of-arms (blue), whose special duty is to super- 
intend the election, investiture, and installation of Knights 
of the Garter; (6) Clarencieux King-of-arms, who controls the 
ceremonies at the funerals of knights on the south side of the 
Trent; (¢) Norroy King-of-arms, who performs similar duties 
north of the Trent. There are six Acraids—Chester, Lancaster, 
Richmonti, Somerset, Windsor, York. There are four purswi- 
vante—Rouge Dragon, Blue Mantle, Portcullis, Rouge Croix. 
The Lyon King-of-arms is head of the heraldic college in Scot- 
land, and the Ulster King-of-arms that of Ireland. e kings- 
of-arms superintend ceremonials ; the heralds make announce- 
ments, and bear messages for the king; the pursujvants are of 
a lower rank. (It is interesting to compare the bearing of the 
impostor in this case with that of the Count of Crévecwur and 
Toison d'Or. See page 124.) 

Annuncio vobis gaudium magnum, 1 announce to your great joy. 

liepensation. A special permission of the Pope to set on one 

side some church law: for example, in this case William de la 

Marck, not being a churchman, could not hold the bishopric 

without a apecial permit 

Ad sacra. To the sacred office ; to carry on the spiritual duties of 
the bishop. 

Proces coal A written record. 

Jus emphyteusia, The law by which a person acquires the rights to 
land previously held by another. 

Priority of voice. The right to reply first. 

Largesee. A herald was generally given a present on the execution 
of some such mission. “ Largesse” was the cry which they 
raised in asking for and receiving such presenta. 

Diploma of Ehrenkold. Certificate as herald. 

Parabolically. Ina parable 

Accidence. Commencement ; the rudiments. 

Gules, arure, and sable. The heraldic terms for red, blue, and 
black. 

Childebert. Kiug of France in the sixth century. 

Sable, a musion, et In ordinary language, “On a black ground, 
a wild cat walking painted in gold, covered with a trellis of red, 
nailed in gold.” 

Arjent and or. Silver and gold. 
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Page 500. Rubens, Peter Paul, a great Flemish painter (1577-1640). His best 


501. 


502. 
503, 


507. 
508. 


510. 


511. 
513. 


519. 


520. 


530. 


531. 


538. 


539. 
541. 


542. 


. Finesse and doub 


work is “‘ The Descent from the Cross,” at Antwerp. ; 

Schneiders or Snyders, Frans (1579-1657), an eminent painter of 
hunting scenes and animals; frequently employed by Rubens 
to paint the animals in his pictures. 

By the rood. By the Cross. 

Hyke. A cry to a dog urging him to set on his prey. 

Pseudo = false. 

Stave and tail. Drive the dogs off with staves, or drag them off by 
the tail. 

Potence. Gallows. 

Reliquary. A small casket containing a relic. The true Cross was 
said to have been discovered by St. Helena, and fragments of it 
existed in sufficient quantities to stock a small timber-yard. | 

Bastard of Rubempré. Keterring to an alleged conspiracy of Louis 
and the nephew of the Count of Croye to carry off Charles 
before he became Duke of Burgundy. 

Grand Seignior. The Sultan of the Turks. ; 

War of the Public Good. Charles, when only Count of Charalois, 
had formed a “ League for the Public Weal "—a union of power- 
ful barons—against Louis, which defeated him at Montl’hery. 

bing. Trickery and double-dealing. 

Ban, and Arriere-Ban, The feudal army and reserves. — 

Orifamme. The sacred banner of France, ornamented with golden 
lilies, displayed as a sign that no mercy would be shown or 
quarter given. 

The pale. The limit; the circle. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


. Allegro....Penseroso. The lively and bright....the grave and 


thoughtful—the laughing John and crying John, described in 

chapter v. 

Lire. Probably meant for litre = 1} pints. : 

Guilders. The guilder was an old Dutch and German gold coin ; 
now a silver coin = 1s. 8d. 

Brantwein. Brandy. 

Stiver. A Dutch coin, about the value of a penny. 
The matter on the banks of the Cher. When Quentin cut down his 
brother. (See page 74.) ‘ 
Mast-husks. The husks of the beech-nut and acorn. Mast is a 
term applied to the fruit of those trees. 

Leaguer. The camp. 

The elements. Believed then to be earth, air, fire, and water, as 
enumerated by Hayraddin below. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Whimsies. Whims ; fancies. 

The next change of the moon. The moon was supposed to have 
a considerable effect on weak minds, hence “lunatics” (Lat. 
luna =the moon), “‘ moonstruck,” etc. 

Zuchthaus. Penitentiary; house of correction; a place where 
women of evil and loose character were confined. 

Neat-herd. Cow-herd. Neat is an old Saxon word for cattle. 

Tourney....mélée. In a tournament single knights fought: the 
mélée was a general fight—one party against another. 


1. Gramercy. Thanks. pe 
22. Bar sinister. The sign of illegitimate birth. Illegitimate sons of 


kings and nobles were permitted to adopt the coat-of-arms of 
their fathers with a broad bar painted across the shield. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


24. The palm, The reward given to the victor in the Greek games. 


The word now refers to any reward. 


. Aroint! Away! begone! Used twice by Shakespeare—“ Aroint 


thee, witch!" (Maebeth). The origin of the word is unknown. 

Gibbet-irons. The irons hanging on a gibbet or gallows. The bodies 
of criminals bound in chains were allowed to hang on the gallows 
till they dropped to pieces. The iroas became so eaten with rust 
that it would be impossible to coat them with gold leaf. 


. Parted pale. The shield was divided in two by a vertical line— 


the husband's arms on one side, the wife’s on the other. 


. Probity. Honesty ; straightforwardness of conduct. 


Culverin. One of the earliest forms of cannon, of great length, 
usually weighing 50 cwt., and throwing an 18-pound ball. 

Maréchal du Camp. Quartermaster-general, whose duty it was to 
assign quarters or position to the different troops. 

Dark as a wolf's mouth. Pitch dark. The origin of the phrase is 
not clear, since a wolf's mouth is no darker than any other 
animal's. Possibly it should be, ‘“‘as dark as the wolf's month” 
—January ; so called by the Saxons, 

Lust-haus. Pleasure-house. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


. Fair augury. The fact that the countess had personally put Quentin 


in possession of the secret by which he could distinguish De la 
Marck could only be construed by him as an intimation that she 
wanted him to be the winner of the prize offered. 


. A plack. A small copper coin formerly in circulation in Scotland, 


equivalent in value to the third part of an English penny. 

Enfans perdus. Literally “lost children” — equivalent to the 
English “forlorn hope.” 

Qui vive? The French soldier's challenge = ‘‘ Who goes there?” 

Vive Liege, c’est-d-dire, Vive la France! ‘Long live Liége—that is 
to say, Long live France!" 

To mell with. To attack; mix with. (Fr. meler = to mix.) 

Sakers. A small cannon, named after the saker hawk. 

Faleonct. A lighter gun than the saker, stamped with a falcon. 

Choleric. Angry. 

Wraith. Ghost; spectre; spirit. It was, of course, De la Marck 
erm in Dunois’s armorial bearings, as the aunt's letter had 
foretold. 

Phaianz. A solid square or rectangle of men. The Macedonian 
phalanx, arran by Alexander the Great, enabled him to win 
all his battles. / 


8. Mace. A bar with a heavy metal head—a formidable weapon in the 


hands of a strong man, since a blow from it crushed helmet 
and head. 
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Page 544. Military license. When a town was captured in those ages, it was 
handed over for pillage. The mercenary soldiers, or hired troops, 
regarded this pillage and robbery as one of their privileges. No 
distinction was made as to non-combatants, and women and 
children were slaughtered mercilessly. 

5. To gain a coronet. To raised in rank, or ennobled, for killing 
the leader of the enemy. The speaker did not know, of course, 
of the promise made by the Duke of Burgundy. 

Wight as Wallace. See note on page 466. 

. Carrion. Dead flesh. 

Dead pow. Dead head. 

Will lend me @ pot of holy water. The presence of which, in 
Balafré’s opinion, would keep off all evil spirits. 

50. Branch of the tree of Rothes. A descendant of the house of Rothes. 
A murrain to thee! Plague on thee! 

52. Gentilldtre. One of the lower nobility : 

in French. 

Monitor, Adviser. (Lat. moneo = I advise.) 

Souchong. A fine sort of black Chinese tea. 

. Ancient Mariner. The poem referred to is ‘‘The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner,” by 8S. T. Coleridge. 
* The bride hath paced into the hall, 
Red as a rose is she ; 
Nodding their heads before her goes 
The merry minstrelsy.” 

Sack-posset. A posset is a dish prepared by curdling milk with 
some acid liquor—as wine, ale, or vinegar. Sack-posset would 
be made with sack—a dry Spanish wine like sherry. 

Astrea. The poetical name of Mrs. Aphra Behn, born of good 
family in the reign of CharlesI. Her works, including seventeen 
dramatic pieces, were very numerous and very indecent. She 
died in 1689, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Shenstone, William (1714-1763) A poet of rural life. His best- 
known compositions are “The Pastoral Ballad” and “The 
Schoolmistress.” 

Chares. Household work. The word as a noun is now obsolete, 
but exists in charwoman, charing, etc. The Americans still 
use the word as chores. 

54. Journeyman. One who works by the day. (Fr. journée ) 
Faire des noces. Celebrate the wedding in public fashion. 

“sign” referred to is a common one in Paris. 
des noces”—a room to hire for wedding feasts. 

Incognito. In disguise ; not in the real character. 

Ariosto, Ludovico (1474-1533). One of the four greatest Italian 
poets; the author of ‘‘ Orlando Furioso,” the heroine of which 
is Angelica. 


dre is a diminutive ending 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 
SCHOLARSHIP. 


No student can consider himself well equipped with general 
information unless he has something more than a casual ac- 
quaintance with the most striking modern inventions, such as 
wireless telegraphy, X-rays, etc. Without zoing minutely into 
the details of such inventions, it is necessary to understand the 
general principle underlying each ; but this often presents great 
difficulty to the general student, as the accounts given in scien- 
tific publications generally bristle so with scientific and technical 
terms that they are almost unintelligible to any one not already 
fairly conversant with the subject in hand. In order to meet 
this difficulty, we shall endeavour this month to deal with 
some of these ‘‘ modern miracles” in a manner that can be 
easily understood by the general reader. 

Let us first consider those inventions that have practically 
abolished space by enabling persons to communicate with one 
another irrespective of distance. In olden times, messages were 
sent by means of signals; thus the news of the approach of the 
Armada was spread through the land by means of beacon fires. 
Obviously the disadvantage of this was that it was necessary 
to know beforehand what the lighting of the beacon was in- 
tended to signify, so a tremendous advance was made when the 
beacon gave way to the semaphore. This consisted of one or 
more movable arms resembling the modern railway signal, and 
by placing these at different angles a code of sionals was made, 
representing the letters of the alphabet. Readers of Monte 
Cristo will recall how that individual visited one of the sema- 
phore stations and altered the message that was being trans- 
mitted, with disastrous results. Recent events in South Africa 
have made us familiar with the name of the heliegraph, an 
instrument by which a beam of sunlight reflected from a small 
mirror is made to convey a message by means of long and short 
flashes. 

How feeble, however, are all these means of communication 
when compared with those which modern electricians have 
ptaced at our disposal in the electric telegraph and the tele- 


phone ! 
The Telegraph. 


The original telegraph (we now use the term in its modern 
sense to signify the electric telegraph) depended for its signals 
on the action of an electro-magnet. If a piece of soft iron is 
wound round with insulated wire—that is, wire covered with 
some material, such as silk, which prevents the electricity 


FOR 


escaping—this iron will be converted into a magnet if a current 
of electricity is sent through the wire, but directly the current 
stops the iron loses its magnetic property. 

This, then, was the principle which was utilised by Morse, the 
inventor of telegraphy, and which is stifl used for *‘ sounding” 
instruments. In Morse’s system, the circuit ig completed and 
broken by pressing and releasing a key. As long as the key is 
held down, the current flows through the wire; but when the 
key is released, the circuit is broken, and the current stops. 
In the instrument which receives the message the wire is wound 
round a soft iron core, which thus becomes a magnet, and is able 
to-attract a steel armature as long as the current flows; but 
when the current stops, the iron loses its magnetic force, and the 
armature flies back by means of a spring to which it is attached. 
The code of signals depends on the length of time that the key 
is depressed. In the Morse instrument this is shown on a strip 
of paper which is made to move under the armature by clock- 
work. When the armature is attracted, a mark is made on the 

aper by means of an inked wheel. If the current is made, and 
cain immediately, the wheel merely makes a dot; but if the 
current continues a little longer, a dash is made on the paper. 
By combining these ‘‘ dots” and ‘‘ dashes” the different letters 
are indicated, as, A -—, B—-+++-, C—+—-, and so on. In 
a “‘sounder,” however, the paper is dispensed with, and the 
receiver distinguishes ‘‘dots” from ‘‘dashes” merely by the 
sound of the armature striking the magnet. . 

The needle instrument depends on another fact in electricity. 
If a current passes over a small magnetic needle, this needle 
will be deflected to right or left according to the direction in 
which the current is flowing. The operator is able to alter 
the direction of the current, and thus cause the needle to swing 
to right or left at will—these movements taking the place of 
the dots and dashes of the Morse code. 


Wireless Telegraphy. 


So far we have spoken of the electric current travelling along 
a wire, but recent advances in telegraphy have shown that the 
wire can be dispensed with. Wireless telegraphy is most inti- 
mately connected with the name of Marconi, but Edison, Lodge, 
Preece, Tesla, and many others have assisted in the develop- 
ment of the system that Marconi has elaborated and applied to 
practical purposes. Although such a short time has elapsed 
since the Fret wireless message was sent, the system is already 
largely used in shipping circles as a means of communication 
between points that could not be connected by means of a wire, 
and the close of last year saw the first communication made 
across the Atlantic from Cornwall to Newfoundland. Although 
the instruments for sending wireless messages contain many 
mechanical devices of an ingenious and complicated nature, the 
— outlines of the system are by no means difficult to under- 
stand. 

Weare all familiar with ‘‘ sympathetic vibration” in a piano— 
that is to say, if the dampers of the piano are raised and a 
tuning-fork sounded close by, we know that the sound waves 
will cause that string to, vibrate which gives the same note as 
the fork. It is this same principle of sympathetic vibration 
that underlies Marconi’s system. Electricity, like light and 
sound, is a form of energy, and is transmitted from place to 
place by means of waves; but the electric waves resemble the 
waves of light rather than sound waves, as they travel, not 
through the air like sound, but through the hypothetical sub- 
stance known as ether, as light does. If these electric waves 
are once started, they will travel in all directions, just as the 
tiny ripples spread in all directions when a stone is dropped in 
a still pool. The first thing then is to start these waves, and 
this is done by means of a current which passes in brilliant sparks 
between two brass balls, and energy is radiated from a wire 
suspended from the top of a high pole. These waves travel in 
all directions, and are capable of inducing a current in a wire 
thousands of miles distant which has been placed in a suitable 
position on a tall pole, or sent up by means of a kite. The 
current thus induced is not sufficiently powerful to work the 
mechanism of the receiving instrument directly, but it is just 
strong enough to work a tiny device for —s and breakin 
a stronger current from a battery near at hand, by means o 
which the dots and dashes are recorded. 


Next month we shall give a short account of the principle of 
the telephone, which causes at one instrument an exact repro- 
duction of the waves of sound produced near the other; of the 
phonograph, an instrument for Naar pgqee recording sounds 
and reproducing them when required; and of the X-rays, or 
rays which resemble light rays, but pass through opaque sub- 
stances. 
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OUR CERTIFICATE COURSE 
FOR 1903. 
Head: Maher ofthe Stocheal! Pupil Teacherd School 





As the Certificate Examination for 1902 begins on July 6, we 
brought to a close in the June number the course preparatory 
to that examination, and only refer to it now to say how heartily 
we wish success to all those of our readers who are taking it. 
There remain now but twelve months for preparation for the 
examination of 1903, and success can only be expected as the 
result of steady, earnest effort. For the last few months we 
have devoted most of our space to the course for 1902, but 
now we shall give the whole to that for 1903. Some of our 
readers who passed the Scholarship Examination last December, 
and will not therefore be eligible for the Certificate Examination 
until July 1904, had better work through our course to save 
themselves from the idleness to which they are a ntly con- 
demned by the neglect of the Board of Education to provide 
them with a syllabus to work to. 


TEST QUESTIONS ON LAST MONTH’S WORK. 


1. State clearly what yen mean by ‘reading with expres- 
sion.” What steps would you take to produce “expressive 
reading” from your pupils? 

2. Give a summary of the fifth act of Richard the Third. 

3. Why was the Doomsday Book compiled? What does it 
show, and what insight does it give to the social and political 
constition of the country ? 

4. Into what regions may France be divided on the basis of its 
vegetable productions? 


SYLLABUS AND NOTES FOR JULY. 
ENGLISH CoMPOSITION. 
Prepare essays on the following subjects :— 


1. The Coronation. 
2. ‘* Well begun is half done.” 


3. The Study of Natural we 
Study the rules for punctuation, and read many from 
prose writers in order to fix the rules in your mind. Take time 


over this. Ask yourself why the writer has employed stops 
when you find them, and also look out for places in which you 
would have been tempted to put a comma, and ther ask yourself 
why the passage is better without one. 


Tuxory or TEACHING, 


Study chap. viii. of Collar and Crook’s School Management, 
on Spelling. Notice the reasons for regarding spelling as an 
essential subject in elementary education. It is —. as the 
chief test of the possession of any education at all in persons 
belonging to the lower classes of society. Very often those 
belonging to the upper classes show by their knowledge of a” 
foreign language, or something of that sort, that their education 
has not been neglected, but others stand or fall by their hand- 
writing and spelling. The most important fact to P is that 
spelling depends on correctness of observation. fr't is were 
realised, there would be far fewer attempts to teach it by 
monotonous repetition of the letters of a word. The correct 
teaching of spelling helps to make of the child a good observer ; 
and, conversely, every lesson that helps to train a child’s powers 
of observation is a distinct gain to his ability to spell. 

The difficulties to be overcome in teaching spelling arise mainly 
from the fact that our alphabet is not phonetic. A perfect 
alphabet should have one o ter, and one only, to represent 
each sound ; but ip English difficulties arise because— 

(a) The same sound may be represented in several ways—for 
example, shut, caution, tension, special. 

(b) The same letter may represent « variety of sounds—for 
example, occasion, cat, fall, father, parent, what, portable. 

(c) Many letters are perfectly mute, representing no sound at 
all in modern English, although their existence shows that they 
once had a use—snight, gnat, parents, stands. In the last two 
cases the letters are not mute if the s be dropped, and with an 
effort they may even be sounded before s, but in practice they 
are always mute. 

In addition to these, the teacher has to face the fact that 
children often have a peculiar manner of pronouncing certain 
words; and sometimes local differences of pronunciation exist 
which add to the difficulty of teaching spelling. 

To admit the direct connection between spelling and observa- 
tion is to recognise the importance of transcription in teaching 


spelling. The child is required to look at a word and then to 
write it. In order to make this method effective, it is essential 
that children should be required to master the whole word before 
beginning to write it ; otherwise they simply copy two or three 
letters, and then refer to their books for the rest of the word. 

Lists of words may also be set for preparation at home, and 
these must always be tested the next day. 

Dictation is also largely used as a means of teaching spelling ; 
but it often fails because the teacher does not realise the differ- 
ence between a dictation test and a dictation lesson. As the 
object of these is different—the former aiming at examining 
what the pupil knows, the latter at imparting fresh knowledge 
—so the method of conducting them must be different. A 
dictation lesson should consist of three parts—(1) preparation, 
(2) writing, and (3) correction; and it is in the first of these that 
the teaching of spelling should take place. -With quite yous 
children the whole of the may be written on the black- 
board, later on the difficult words only need be written, and 
with elder children the preparation may be done directly from 
the reading books. In every case the teacher should take every 
possible precaution to prevent the children from writing the 
word wrongly in the first instance. Even if the correction in 
the third stage is successful, there is nothing gained, and much 
time is wasted ; but there is always a danger that the child is 
taking the first step in the habit of spelling the word incorrectly. 

Every teacher should keep a list of words with which his class 
finds a difficulty, and the scheme given in the text-book will help 
him to do this systematically. 


EnGLisH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

Study —— the relation between English and the other 

languages of the Indo-European group. 

his group of lan may be tirst divided into two: (a) 
those spoken in Asia; (6) those spoken in <= The first 
includes the Armenian, spoken in Asia Minor ; the Iranian group, 
consisting of languages spoken in Persia, Afghanistan, and Beloo- 
chistan ; and the Indian group. The Indian group of lan 
is naturally very interesting to Britons, because of the political 
connection between Great Britain and the Indian states, and 
also because Sanskrit, the dead language from which they are 
mostly derived, is one of the oldest forms of lan in the 
Indo-European family, and its study throws much light on the 
derivation of words in the modern languages. The languages of 
Eu comprehend :— 

1, The Hellenic group, which consists of the various dialeets 
of Greek, ancient and modern. 

2. The Italic group, based upon Latin, including under this 
term both the classical or literary Latin, and the popular or 
spoken Latin. The modern lan derived from Latin are 
Italian, French, Spanish, Portuguese, Roumanian, and Roumelian. 
Of these, French is spoken in parts of Canada, Spanish in most 
parts of South America, and Portuguese in Brazil. 

3. The Celtic group, including Gaelic, — in the Highlands 
of Scotland, Erse in Ireland, Cymric in Wales, and Manx in the 
Isle of Man; Breton, still spoken in Brittany; and Cornish, which 


existed in Cornwall till about two hund 0. 

4. The Slavonic group, including Russian, Polish, Czech (spoken 
in Bohemia), and Lithuanian. 

5. The Teutonic group, which we must consider more in detail. 

This important group may be divided into North Teutonic and 
South Teutonic. 

The former includes the dead language Gothic, which is the 
most ancient Teutonic language, and (1) Icelandic, whieh arose 
from the Danish at an early period, and has kept many forms 
wee which have changed in the Continental ; (2) 

wedish ; (3) Norse or Norwegian; and (4) Danish. The re- 
semblance between Danish Norse is so close that some 
people would treat Norse as a dialect of Danish ; but it is better 
to consider them as independent languages. The South Teutonic 
languages include High German in its various stages of develop- 
ment, and Low German. The only modern representative of the 
former group is the now called German, and spoken in 
Germany, Austria (not Hungary), and in parts of Switzerland. 
The Low German languages are English, Dutch, Flemish, and 
Frisian. English is spoken in the United States and the British 
colonies; Taal, a debased form of Dutch, is spoken by about 
half the white inhabitants of South Africa. 

In Europe there are other lan spoken besides those 
which belong to the Indo-E amily—namely, Magyar, 
spoken in Hungary; Turkish ; ue, spoken in the north of 
Spain ; Finnish and Pp uages, spoken near the Baltic by 
people who are not of Aryan descent ; while the poorer classes 
of Jews, when found in sufficient numbers, speak a debased form 
of Hebrew known as Yiddish. 

On examining the dictionary, we find that the minority only of 
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SUMMER HOLIDAYS ABROAD. 


GAZE’S re CONTINENTAL TOURS. 


TO LEAVING LONDON 
















HOLLAND, THE RHINE, AND BELGIUM, . -» 12 days. July 7, 21; August 4, 18; September 1, 15, 29, 
RHINE AND SWITZERLAND, _. 17, days. July 7, 21; August 4, 18; September 1, 15, 29. 
HOLLAND, NORTH GERMANY, AND DENMARK, 17 days. 1; August 11, 
THE BLACK FOREST AND SWITZERLAND, .. 13, days. J 11, 25; August 8, 27; September 5, 19, 
PARIS AND SWITZERLAND, * vs ee -. 14 days. July 1, 15, 29; August 12, 26; September 9, 23; October 7. 
CENTRAL GERMANY AND = Ta 
COUNTRY, es - 21, days. July 16; August 13. 
DAUPHINY AND SAVOY, - 19 days. July 18; August 8. 


VIENNA, THE DANUBE, AND AUSTRIAN ALPS, 21, days. July 16; August 23. 
THE ors AND LAKES OF HOGTHERN 
ITAL 6 20 days. September 10; October 1, 


THE PYRENEES AND CEVENNES, ee September 12; October 3, 


RAIL and STEAMER TICKETS for all parts issued in advance. No booking fees. 
TRIPS to the principal Seaside and Inland Resorts, including Hotel Accommodation, etc. 
YACHTING CRUISES to the Western Highlands, Orkneys, ete. 

TOURS through ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, and WALES. 


GAZE’S NEW PROGRAMMES OF HIGH-CLASS AND POPULAR TOURS SENT GRATIS, 


GAZE’S CONTINENTAL TIME-TABLES. 


“PARIS, AND HOW TO SEE IT.” “" Now M* ASC tinte: ed. not) by post, santo” one 





























Correct, Compact, Complete. Of all Rocheowere, is.; or from 
the Publishers, by post, is. 2d. 









Address correspondence to— 


Gaze House, London, E.C.; or apply to 53 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.; 
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our words are of Anglo-Saxon origin; so we have to consider why 
we regard modern English as derived from Anglo-Saxon, and not 
from Latin. The reasons may be summarised as follows :— 

1. History teaches us that our forefathers spoke Anglo-Saxon, 
and also records how and when the other words have been grafted 
on to the original stock. 

2. Words may be divided into two classes, according as they 
have a definite meaning of their own (notional words), or are 
used merely to show the relation between other words (relational 
words). Now the relational words in English are all of Anglo- 
Saxon origin, and as these constitute the framework of the lan- 
guage, this fact proves that English is of we gang origin. 

3. The most common words are of Anglo-Saxon origin, 80 
that if a passage of English is examined it will be found that the 
great majority of words actually used are of Anglo-Saxon origin. 

Next month we shall have to consider the relation between 
modern English and its ancestor, and then deal with the extent 
and manner of borrowing by which the language has been enriched. 

[Since we gave our list of text-books, we have received editions 
of Richard the Third from Messrs. Moffatt and Paige, and Messrs. 
Ralph, Holland, and Co. The former is by Mr. Thomas Page, 
the well-known editor of Moffatt’s English Classics. It contains 
a summary of the events of Shakespeare’s life and of his works, 
and the general and detailed notes on the play itself are very 
full, and show a large amount of careful work. The other is by 
Mr. W. H. 8. Jones, M.A., formerly tutor at York Training 
College. The student will find the ‘*‘ Helps” deserving of their 
name, particularly such pages as those dealing with metre and 
figures of speech. Next month we shall begin the detailed study 
of the text of the play. | 


Enouisn History. 

Before proceeding with the history of the Plantagenets, it is 
well to pause, in order to take in a comprehensive view of the 
Feudal System. The ordinary text-books in history give, as a 
rule, but a cursory account of is, or introduce a few details in 
connection with the Conquest. We recommend our readers to 
make a careful study of this system from such a book as Creasy’s 
Rise and Progress of the English Constitution, or Stubb’s Consti- 
tutional History. A somewhat more condensed account may be 
found in the Encyclopedia. 

Many institutions of the Anglo-Saxons closely resembled those 
which formed part of the feudal system, but feudalism as a com- 
plete system did not exist in England before its establishment by 
William the Conqueror. Speaking generally, we may say that 
the essence of feudalism was a system of granting land on con- 
dition that the person to whom it was granted should fight for 
the grantor when required. As the system matured, the duties 
of the vassal comprised pecuniary help in time of need, and 
attendance at the lord’s court of justice and his council. There 
were few things that nobles strove harder to acquire and main- 
tain than the right to administer justice in the districts in which 
they lived. The liability for pecuniary help was generally but 
ill defined, and at times afforded powerful and rapacious lords 
pretexts for oppression, while it was a source of dissension 
when the vassals were strong and the lord weak. One of the 
duties of the lord was to protect his vassal ; and the need of pro- 
tection felt by the small landowners in the troublesome times 
that followed the breaking up of the empire of Charlemagne 
must have greatly increased the prevalence of feudalism, as the 
small landowner could surrender his estate to some powerful 
lord and receive it back on the feudal tenure. Probably the 
original grants of feudal land were made only for the lifetime 
of the tenant, but it soon became the custom to regard them as 
hereditary ; but although the tenure passed from father to son, 
the actual property was always considered to be retained by the 
lord, to whom it reverted in case of failure Of heirs. Land that 
thus reverted was said to be escheated, but land seized by the 
lord on account of certain acts of misconduct on the part of the 
vassal was said to be forfeited. When an heir succeeded to an 
estate, he paid to the lord a sum of money called a relief. If the 
heir was a minor, the lord took possession of the estate, and was 
assumed to manage it for the benefit of the ward. In some 
countries, but not all, the lord had the right of choosing a 
consort for his ward; and if the wards declined the husband or 
wife so selected, they were compelled to pay a sum equal to that 
which would have been given to the lords by the persons desirous 
of marrying them. 

A person who held land from a lord might himself let the 
whole or part of the estate on feudal tenure, and the tenants 
of these might sublet, and so on; there was no limit to the 
number of degrees of subinfendation, The primary lord of the 
land was called the lord-paramount, and his immediate vassals 
were called tenants-in-chief (or in capitd). The actual holder 
and user of the land was called the tenant paravail. This 


practice of subinfeudation led to no end of complications in 
the feudal relations ; for a man, in respect to one piece of land, 
might be a vassal of a man who was his own vassal in respect to 
another, and thus each might call upon the other to fight for 
him. Prelates and great abbots often held their land by feudal 
tenure, and granted out lands as fiefs to knights on condition 
of military support. Sometimes a town was built upon feudal 
land ; poe | then, unless the burghers obtained a charter giving 
them security, the town was at the mercy of the feudal lord on 
frequent occasions. They were, however, generally rich enough 
to secure immunity from the ordinary feudal incidents by a ready- 
money payment, or to convert them into a system of market tolls 
or annual payment of some kind. 

The feudalism of medieval Europe was essentially aristocratic. 
The king had little direct power in a country the greater part 
of which was held by nobles each having the right of private 
judicature and of private warfare. On the other hand, the 
nobles treated with scorn and oppressed the peasants, artisans, 
tradesmen, and all concerned with the productive industries of 
the country. The adoption of surnames, generally from the 
estate held, the possession of strong castles, and the use of 
distinctive armour and crests, led to the formaticn of a separate 
class of nobility, which was almost an exclusive caste. 

When William the Conqueror established feudalism in Eng- 
land, he made one or two fundamental changes in the system. 
On the Continent each tenant took the oath of allegiance only 
to his immediate superior, but at the assembly which William 
convened at Salisbury in 1086, each one knelt before the king 
and did homage. This was performed by placing his clasped 
hands between the king’s hands and repeating the following 
oath: ‘“‘I become your man, from this day forth, of life, of 
limb, and of earthly worship, and unto you will be true and 
faithful, and bear you faith for the land I hold of you; so help 
me God.” Two great results followed from this: first, the 
lesser barons could not fight against the king with the excuse 
that they had taken no oath to him ; and the practice eo an 
warfare was virtually abolished, for although we read of armed 
conflicts between the barons, yet the offenders themselves ad- 
mitted that such acts were breaches of the ‘‘king’s peace” and 
violations of the law of the land. 

In the administration of justice the Norman kings retained 
the good old Saxon institutions of the county court and of the 
hundred court for the trial of minor matters. They also allowed 
much less power of administration of justice to the nobles than 
that class exercised on the Continent. William established one 
supreme court of justice for the whole kingdom. This was 
held in the palace at which the king was residing for the time 
being, and hence was called the Aula Regis: So important did 
William consider the administration of justice that the head 
of this court—the Chief Justiciary of England—was second in 
power to the king, and acted as viceroy when the king was 
absent from the country. Henry the First appointed some 
travelling judges, and the system was regularly established by 
Henry the Second: these were cal'ed justices in eyre (that is, 
in itinere, or on the journey). These judges went from county 
to county holding courts, and did much to make the adminis- 
tration of justice uniform, and to prevent any excesses in the 
baronial courts. We shall return to this subject when we con- 
sider the changes introduced by Edward the First. 

The class of small free landowners, with no claim to noble 
birth, became increasingly important during the Norman period. 
They held their land by the title called. free socage, and by 
this they were exempt from many of the burdens associated 
with military tenure; this was particu'arly the case with 
respect to the rights of wardship and marriage. Each man 
cultivated his own small holding. 

The peasant class—that is, free men who cultivated the land 
of others for wages—hardly existed in Norman times. Most 
of the rural population lived in a wretched state of villeinage. 
Most of the villeins of England were attached to the land, and 
were* termed villeins regardant. They were bought and sold 
with the land as part and parcel of the estate. But if the lord 
cared to take the trouble to draw up a separate deed, he might 
sever any particular villein from the land, and sell him as a 
villein in gros. A lord had absolute power over his villeins, so 
long as he did not deprive them of life and limb. Although the 
law recognised this system of slavery, it provided opportunities 
for a serf to become free ; and in all cases the law assumed that 
a man was free until the contrary was distinctly proved, and 
if from any act of the lord it might be inferred that he had 
recognised a former villein as a free man, the law regarded him 
as free. Again, if a villein lived for a year and a day ina 
chartered town, without a claim from his lord, he was considered 
to have gained his freedom. 

The immense wealth that William reserved for himself out 
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of the spoils of the conquest, as well as the personal abilities 
of the four Norman and first two Plantagenet kings, effectively 
maintained the power of the crown as against that of the barons. 
Some of these kings granted charters promising to refrain from 
abuses of feudal power which were common enough on the 
Continent, and all admitted their duty to t ancient rights, 
and to govern according to the established laws of the land. 
In fact, it was not till the insane and oppressive policy of John 
drove the barons to revolt, that any formal declaration of feudal 
principles was made. 
GrooRarPHy. 


Study the political and physical geography of the German 
Empire. 

in connection with the boundaries of Germany, note the 
general principle that seas and mountains form natural boun- 
daries; but rivers, flowing as they do through the middle of 
valleys and plains, do not form good territorial boundaries, 
because the people living on both sides of a river are generally 
of the same race, as the formation of the country tends to bring 
them together, while a range of mountains tends to keep people 
apart. The only part of the northern boundary that is arti- 
ficial is that which divides Germany from Denmark, and this 
has led to a war, for the inhabitante of Schleswig-Holstein were 
mainly of German race, but found themselves under the Kin 
of Denmark. The eastern boundary is artificial, running heouak 
the ancient kingdom of Poland. e southern is mainly natural, 
consisting of mountain chains; but as only the Rhine forms 
the boundary between Germany and Switzerland, we find the 
German ym: spoken in the north of Switzerland. In the 
south-west the Vosges Mountains now form the boundary be- 
tween France and Germany—the former boundary, the Rhine, 
not having formed a g line of demarcation between the 
French and German races; the rest of the western boundary 
is mainly artificial. The area is 209,000 square miles, or nearly 
twice that of the British Isles. The empire is composed of four 
kingdoms—Prussia, with an area of 134,000 square miles, or 
nearly three-quarters of the whole; Bavaria, 29,000 square 
miles; Saxony and Wiirtemberg; six grand duchies; five 
duchies ; seven principalities ; and three free cities—Hamburg, 
Liibeck, and Bremen. 

The surface may be divided into four zones—(1) the mountain- 
ous belt along the south ; (2) the highlands, stretching to about 
the middle of the country ; (3) the plain, stretching nearly to the 
coast ; and (4) a narrow, low marshy belt along the shores of 
the Baltic. The Fichtel Gebirge may be regarded as the centre 
of the mountain system. To the east run the Erz Gebirge and 
Riesen Gebirge, both rich in coal, iron, zinc, and other minerals; 
hence the importance of the manufactures of Silesia and Saxony. 
Notice particularly the manufacture of chemicals at Stassfurt, 
in Saxony; of earthenware at Meissen, in Saxony, and other 
towns in both Saxony and Silesia; of iron goods in Saxony, and 
of woollen goods in Silesia, particularly at Gorlitz. To the 
south-east runs the Bihmer Wald, and to the south-west are 
the Franconian Jura, Swabian Alps, and Black Forest—the three 
batter forming the backbone of the table-land of Bavaria, Wiirtem- 
berg, and Baden. To the north-west run the Thuringer Wald and 
the Harz Mountains ; and as coal is found in large quantities be- 
tween these mountains and the Rhine and Rubr, this district is 
full of manufacturing towns, the chief of which are Essen, where 
iron and steel goods (particularly Krupp cannon) are made, Elber- 
feld, and Crefeld. Woollen goods are manufactured at Barmen 
and Elberfeld in the Ruhr valley, at Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle) in 
the Rhine province; silk goods at Crefeld, Barmen, and Elberfeld. 

Agriculture is carried on mainly in the plain. There are 
large grazing lands in the north-west; agricultural and grazing 
districts in the interior, interrupted by large moors or heaths. 
Different sorta of corn, beetroots, potatoes, hops, flax, hemp, 
tobacco, and wool are all produced. Rye forms a very im- 


portant part of the food of the peasants; beetroots (the white, 


or sugar beet, not the red variety) are cultivated for the manu- 
facture of sugar, the production of which is encouraged by 
bounties paid from the imperial taxes. On the slopes runnin 
down to the Rhine and Moselle the vine is cultivated, an 
wines, known under the general names of Hock (from Hock- 
heim) and Moselle, are produced. The commerce of Germany 
has made = strides of late years owing to colonial extension, 
the subsic ~|- of Transatlantic steamers from Hamburg and 
Bremen, and by the adoption of sound, pushing methods in the 
competition for the world’s trade. Study the great ports and 
eutports on the Baltic and the North Sea, and trace the lines of 
internal communication by railways and canals, and note their 
connections with those of Holland, Belgium, France, Switzer- 
land, Austria-Hungary, and Italy. Prepare notes on the more 
important towns. 


- 


ARITHMETIC. 


apes attention must be paid to the theory and to the 
methods of teaching this subject. Revise the theory of the 
four simple rules, paying special attention to the exact meaning 
of such terms as number (note that there is no such eg 
a ‘“‘concrete number ;” we may have concrete expressions, but 
all numbers are abstract), unit, digit, and integer. Study care- 
fully the theory underlying the different methods of teaching 
subtraction, and discard the use of the term “ borrowing, 
which is quite i licable to subtraction. In dealing with 
multiplication and division, the chief point to attend to is the 
relation of the work to that which will follow. If multiplication 
and division of whole numbers are properly taught, there is 
aw nothing fresh to teach in multiplication and division 
of deci 
ALGEBRA. 


This subject is prescribed for men only, but we strongly ad- 
vise our lady readers to take up the course as well. 
Introductory chapter, brackets, addition, and subtraction. 


Evcurp. 


Our lady readers will be well advised to go through the 
course in Euclid as well. 

Revise the definitions, postulates, and axioms, and the first 
fifteen propositions of the first book. Great care must be taken 
to see that the knowledge of the definitions is exact. Each 
definition given by Euclid should be examined carefully, to see 
whether anything has been left out which is essential. Remem- 
ber that a definition is not a full description, but a specification 
of just as many qualities as are necessary to identify the thi 
defined. Thus, an equilateral triangle is defined as one whic 
has three equal sides. It has also three equal angles ; but if we 
state this in our definition, we should on te justified in calling 
a triangle equilateral until we had shown that its angles were 
all — as well as its sides, and thus we should be puttin 
ourselves under an unnecessary obligation. A definition shoul 
not only contain all that is essential, but there should be nothing 
redundant in it. It isa splendid practice to take each definition 
and examine the effect of omitting one phrase after another. 


GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 


Matter and its Forms.—Avoid the definition of matter which 
says that it is anything which affects the senses. Many things 
affect the senses which are not matter—for example, heat, colour, 
light, electricity, and sound. Matter is that which occupies space. 

Note the definitions of solids, liquids, and gases. 

The effect of continually heating ice is well known. Sulphur 
may also be melted and vaporised. Lead and other metals may 
be easily melted, but a very high temperature is required to turn 
them into vapour. Notice that some solids may pass directly from 
the solid to the gaseous form without becoming liquid ; among 
these may be mentioned ammonium chloride, arsenic, iodine. 

If heat be applied to a quantity of ice, it will be found that 
if the ice that remains is closely mixed with the water that is 
formed, the temperature does not rise until all the ice is melted ; 
and, conversely, if water be cooled, it will begin to turn to ice, 
and if the abstraction of heat continues, more ice will be formed, 
but the temperature will fall no lower until all the water has 
turned to ice. The temperature at which any kind of matter 
can occur partly in the solid and partly in the liquid state 
closely mixed is called its melting-point ; in the case of water, 
as the liquid form is more familiar than the solid, we call this 
its freezing-point. Similarly, the temperature at which a sub- 
stance can exist partly in the liquid and partly in the gaseous 
form is called its boiling-point. 

If we take such a substance as iron or glass, we find that on 
heating it gradually becomes softer and softer, so that it is 
impossible to say when it ceases to be a solid and becomes a 
viscous liquid; and although it may finally become quite a mobile 
liquid, there is no stationary temperature at which the definite 
change may be said to take place. 

Both the melting-point and the boiling-point of a substance 
are affected by pressure, and Dr. Andrews, in experimenting 
with carbonic acid gas, found that by cooling a gas which was 
under a certain pressure it was possible to make ro gre through 
intermediate stages from the Doser to the liquid state. The 
temperature above which no alteration of pressure can produce 
the gaseous and the liquid state of a substance together in the 
same vessel is called its ‘‘critical temperature.” The recent 
successes in the liquefaction and solidification of substances 
hitherto su to be capable of existing only in the gaseous 
state are ly due to the researches of Dr. A ws on critical 
temperature. 
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CHEMISTRY, 
(ADVANCED AND HONOURS.) 
BY T. CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.SC. 


Soda Picrate as a Test for Potassium.—Mr. Charles W. 
Hale, of the Chelsea Polytechnic, has been experimenting with 
this reagent as a delicate wet test for potassium, with the 
following results :— 

1. The test is about twice as delicate as that with platinic 
chloride. 

2. Ammonium salts give a similar precipitate, but the test is 
much less delicate. 

3. In acid solutions the reagent does not work; but this is 
soon remedied, as in solutions made slightly alkaline with 
caustic soda very good results were obtained, 

4. The precipitate is promoted by the addition of alcohol and 
by stirring. 

5. Magnesium salts have no effect, but sodium carbonate 
must be absent. 

Modus Operandi.—First remove the heavy metals and the 
metals of the alkaline earths in the usual way. Evaporate to 
dryness to expel ammonia. Dissolve the residue in a little 
water, and add acetic acid to decompose any carbonate that 
may be present. Place a few drops of the solution in a watch- 
glass, and add twice its bulk of strong picrate solution. Allow 
the liquid to stand for five minutes, when a beautiful precipitate 
of long, glittering spicules of — picrate results. 

If there is no er we after five minutes’ standing, add an 
equal bulk of strong alcohol, and stir vigorously with a glass rod, 
whee a yellow crystalline precipitate alee the lines of stirring 
in licates the presence of potassium. 

The test is well worthy the attention of teachers. We have 
tried it ourselves, and can answer for its reliability. Moreover, 
as Mr. Hale says, the reagent, notwithstanding its relation to 
picric acid, is harmless when kept in solution, as it should be. 

The Solubility of Salts.—Herr Funk deals with the sodium 
salts of some bibasic acids analogous to sulphuric acid under 
this head; taking the neutral sulphate, chromate, molybdate, 
and tungstate of sodium in their different hydrated forms. 
All these salts will crystallise in water with 10H,0 or an- 
hydrously ; the melpblate and tungstate further crystallise 
with 2H,O. The curves of solubility for the salts show a 
remarkable parallelism. The following are a few of the results 
obtained at 18° :— 

Density of the 
saturated 


Molecules of the 
salt per 100 


solutions. molecules of water. 
80,Na, + 10H,0 1-140 2: 
Se0,Na, + 10H,0.. 1-315 39 
WO,Na, + 2H,0 1:573 44 
MoO,Na, + 2H,0..... 1437 5-7 
CrO,Na, + 10H,0. sees 432 74 


The Purification of HCl from As.—Dr. Thorne and Mr. 
Jeffers contributed a note on this interesting subject to a recent 
meeting of the Chemical Society. In the estimation of arsenic 
by the Marsh-Berzelius test, the use of HCl is admittedly 
preferable to H,SO,. It is, however, practically impossible to 
purchase HCl really free from arsenic, and it is therefore 
necessary to remove the last traces of arsenic from it in the 
laboratory. 

The method recommended in the report of the joint committee 
of the Society of Chemical Industry—namely, that of treatment 
of the diluted acid with hydrobromic acid or bromine and 
sulphurous acid, and my og distillation—is successful in 
most cases, but occasionally fails, the arsenic then appearin té 
be present in a very stable or resistant form. Under these 


latter conditions, satisfactory results are said to be obtained if 
the hydrobromic and sulphurous acids are added to the strong 
HCl, and the excess of HCl gas boiled off before distillation 
commences. If large quantities of HCl are wanted, this 
method is inconvenient and wasteful, owing to the large 
quantities of HCl gas evolved. The whole of the arsenic may 
readily be eared, by means of a modification of the well- 
known Reinsch test for arsenic, in the following manner :— 

The HCl to be purified is diluted with water till its specific 
gravity is about 1°l, then raised to the boiling-point, and a 
piece of fine copper gauze introduced. The gauze should be 
of about 100 meshes to the inch, and of as pure copper as 
possible. When a couple of litres of liquid are being dealt 
with, the gauze should be about 4” square, and coiled very 
loosely (about 14 to 2 tarns) round a long glass rod flattened at 
the end, as in this form it can be readily introduced and with- 
drawn, besides being brought into better contact with the 
liquid. The whole is kept just boiling for an hour. By this 
time the gauze will have become more or less erened, and 
should be replaced by a second piece, and the digestion con- 
tinued for another hour. If this piece is also blackened, a third 
is used, and so on, until the ganze remains perfectly bright 
after an hour's digestion with moderately good acid : as a rule, 
three pieces of gauze suffice. The gauze is next removed, and 
the acid is transferred at once to a retort and distilled from a 
fresh piece of gauze. It is advisable, as a precaution, to reject 
the first 20 per cent. of the distillate, though even this is rarely 
contaminated if the digestion is carefully carried out ; and from 
100 to 200 cubic centimetres should be left behind in the retort. 
The pure acid thus obtained is the constant beiling-point acid, 
which is about the most suitable strength to be used in the 
Marsh-Berzelius test. The gauze must, of course, be gently 
ignited before being used, and should not be introduced until 
the acid is just beginning to boil. It is also preferable not to 
allow the digested liquid to cool in contact with the air before 
transferring to the retort, as the copper gauze would be much 
attacked, and its efficiency for the present purpose considerably 
lessened by the consequent oxidation. 

Edison Iron-Ore ocess.—The Dunderland Iron-Ore Com- 
pany, with a capital of £2,000,000, has been formed, to render 
the vast iron-ore deposits of the Dunderland Valley in Norway 
available for use in British blast-furnaces. This ore may be taken 
as containing 15 per cent. of magnetite and 25 per cent. of specu- 
lar hematite. The peculiar feature of the process is the inven- 
tion by Mr. Edison of magnets that will attract hematite. The 
powdered ore is passed in bucketfuls through separators made 
on the new principle. The magnets at once attracted the hema- 
tite particles, which, after collecting in a brush-like formation, 
dropped steadily into the receiver. A second and third milli 


- extracted what little metallic matter remained, leaving behin 


only sand and useless detritus. The process practically elimin- 
ates phosphorus, and the separated metal appears bright and 
pure, only requiring to be formed into briquettes to be ready for 
the furnace. 

The Glover Tower.—At the beginning of May there died, 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne, Mr. John Glover, the inventor of the 
Glover tower, the introduction of which represented an enor- 
mous advance in the manufacture of sulphuric acid. Born at 
Newcastle in 1817, he was the son of a working-man, and him- 
self worked many years as a plumber. Having acquired some 
knowledge of chemistry, he obtained a post at the Felling 
Chemical Works ; and when these came into the hands of Mr. 
W. L. Pattison, he assisted in the erection of vitriol plant for 
that gentleman, and in eg ay be the process patented by him. 
Before this time, however, he already conceived the idea of 
the Glover tower; and although the first one was not built till 
1859, and the system not adopted in Lancashire till nearly ten 
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years later, the Glover towers are now almost universal in 
sulphuric acid manufactories. Mr. Glover did not patent his 
invention, and never derived much pecuniary advantage from 
it; but the Society of Chemical Industry awarded him in 1896 
its gold medal for conspicuous service to applied chemistry. 

Oxidation and Hydrogen Peroxide. Phere is every reason 
to suppose, says Professor Armstrong, that hydrogen peroxide 
is a necessary product of oxidation by ordinary oxygen, what- 
ever the substance oxidised ; but the conditions under which it 
is produced are usually such as to engender its own immediate 
decomposition, so that it either escapes observation or is met 
with only in minute quaptity. The oxidation of zinc may be 
taken as an example. The oxidation necessarily takes place in 
& circuit comprising (a) the impure metal, which, because it is 
impure, furnishes both negative and positive electrode ; (b) con- 
ducting (impure or dirty) water ; and (c) oxygen, of which the 
last acts as depolariser. The water is electrolysed, its oxygen 
going to the metal. At the same time, the hydrogen from the 
water becomes associated with the depolarising oxygen molecule, 
forming hydrogen ——_ (H,0,). The products in part are 
zinc oxide and hydrogen peroxide in equivalent quantities, not 
merely zinc oxide, as taught by the text-books. 


~~ od Pete — 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. : 


(ADVANCED AND HONOURS.) 
The Eruptions in Martinique and St. Vincent. —Professor 


Milne, writing of the eruptions of La Soufriére in St. Vincent, 
on May 7, and of Mont Pelée in Martinique, on May 8, gives 
in Nature the followin rticulars:—On April 19, at about 
2.30, our time, the Cordilleras of Central America (which are 
parallel to the Antilles) were suddenly relieved of seismic strain, 
villages and towns were shattered, earthquake waves 1 
over our world, and all through the same, whilst in the epifocal 
area we learn that at one town alone eleven hundred people lost 
their lives. Whether this widespread disturbance was quickly 
followed by adjustments in the neighbouring Antillean ridge, 
we are not certain. All that can be thered from newspapers 
is to the effect that about the end of April many small earth- 
quakes took place, and Mont Pelée smoked and rumbled. On 
May 3 this mountain was in eruption, and ashes fell upon St. 
Pierre. Two days later it ejected a stream of mud, and com- 
menced its work of serious destruction. The sea receded 300 
feet, and the cables were interrupted. At 2 p.m. on May 6 
La Soufriére erupted. At 7 a.m. on ow 7 the eruption was 
violent. At noon three craters opened, lava flowed, ashes 
were driven to a height of eight miles, and fell upon Kingston, 
twelve miles distant, whilst the Ocean Traveller had to fly to 
escape the showers of lapilli. A violent explosion took place at 
1.30 p.m., whilst at 3 p.m. the detonation was terrific. An hour 
later a dust-cloud, which had apparently travelled in the teeth 
of the trades, reached Barbadoes. Fine ash was falling at or 
near 5.30; and in three days, when the eruption in St. Vincent 
moderated, a thin layer of this covered Barbadoes, the weight 
of which is estimated at 2,000,000 tons. Thus La Soufriére 
commenced its violent outbursts, which extended over three 
days, before the explosion of Mont Pelée, which happened at 
11.50 a.m. on May 8, although Mont Pelée was in eruption some 
days before La Soufriére. At 10.45 p.m. on May 7, a seismo- 
graph in the Isle of Wight commenced to indicate, the maximum 
motion being attained at 11.16 p.m. 

After their paroxysmal efforts, when two thousand lives had 
been lost in St. Vincent, and forty thousand in Martinique, the 
——- moderated; but on May 17 another t eruption 
took place at La Soufriére, whilst on the 20th Mont Peldée de- 
stroyed everything that had remained standing at St. Pierre, 
and showered stones and ashes on Fort de France, thirteen miles 
me =" = on 

ecompanyin enomena.—On May 11, a geyser or 
boiling lake in Dominica, 300 feet by 200 feet, a 
The next day some boiling springs at Bath, in Jamaica, 
extremely hot. On May is, ico de Colima, a Mexican volcano 
12,700 feet high, belched forth clouds of smoke; whilst at St. 
Thomas, at 4.50 p-m., a slight earthquake was felt. On May 18 
an earthquake was felt throughout California. 

Voleanic Ash at Barbadoes.—On May 7, when the fall of 
volcanic dust took place at Barbadoes, there was a fairly strong 
east wind prevailing, and, ordinarily s ing, it should have 


been impossible that the dust should have travelled thither from 
St. Vincent, which lies to the west of Barbadoes. It is evident 
that the upper currents of the air must have been a 
a direction contrary to that taken by the lower currents. . 


dust must have been hurled from the volcano into the upper 
strata of air, and was borne eastward against the direction of 
the surface currents with great velocity, for within two hours 
dust was observed to be descending in Barbadoes. It would 
thus appear that on this day the upper current had an easterly 
velocity of more than fifty miles an hour. 

Composition of the Volcanic Dust.—We are indebted, 
writes the editor of The Chemical News, to the kindness of Mr. 
B. E. R. Newlands for the wor tome py 7 of the volcanic dust 


which fell over the Barbadoes from La Soufriére on May 8, 1902:— 
EE eR 51°6 
BR ipeth <iloieeese- cnveedsees 21°12 
| SERRE nae 9°28 
RE Ee > 9°07 
inn ciindek uniscacbhas oi 3°96 
yy ER SN Ee 0°59 
a kdeduipie cont uskshdeateneden 0°81 
P.O } ha heek Migeioningayas Undetermined. 
2s — 
96°43 
The Re ve Power of Light.—The Swedish chemist 
Arrhenius recently put forth a comprehensive theory which 


explains a great — of the standing mysteries and puzzles of 
astronomy upon asingle principle. This principle is the “‘ pressure 
of light.” Clerk Maxwell showed mathematically that according 
to the electro-magnetic theory of light every ray of light must 
exert pressure upon any surface where it impinges. The actual 
existence of such pressure has recently been proved by the 
<a of Arrhenius and others, and the amount turns out 
to be very close to that predicted by Maxwell. 

Since light exerts pressure, it is evident that in the case of 
sunlight the direction of the pressure is away from the sun— 
that is, in opposition to the sun’s gravitation. Upon bodies of 
——o mass the influence of gravitation so far exceeds that 
of the light-pressure that they fall swiftly towards the sun. 
But inasmuch as the force of gravity varies with the cube and 
the Lght-pressure with the square of the diameter of the body 
concerned, there must be a point where they will both be equal ; 
and if the size of the body diminishes beyond that point, the 
light-pressure will exceed gravitation, and then the body or par- 
ticle—for by this time it must have become an invisible speck— 
will fly away from the sun instead of falling toward it. Broadly 

yeaking, any particles less than one thousandth of a millimetre 
in diameter will be driven off by the pressure of light from the 
sun. This fact being established, it is only necessary to suppose, 
with Arrhenius, that vaporised particles of a comet’s tail are 
below the critical size, in order to see that they must be driven 
away from the comet’s head as the latter approaches the sun ; 
and thus are explained the origin and phenomena of comets’ tails, 
which always point away from the sun, no matter what the 
position of the head may be. 

nal Streams.—In a similar manner, upon the hypothesis 
of particles swept off by the pressure of light, we have an ex- 
planation of the coronal streams that surround the sun. Such 
particles, bearing charges of negative electricity, and entering 
the upper regions of the earth’s atmosphere, produce the lumi- 
nous banners and streamers of the aurora borealis. All suns in 
an active condition must drive off swarms of electrified particles 
or atoms. These, plunging like an incessant rain into the vast 
masses of cold gases that we call nebule, cause an electric glow 
resembling that in a vacuum tube; and thus, according to 
Arrhenius, is — the luminosity without heat that charac- 
terises the nebulz. 

—S rsd Pete 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


DETERMINATION OF THE SUN'S DISTANCE. 


Tue distance of the earth from the sun is the unit of astronom- 
ical measurement of distance, so that its exact determination is 
of the greatest importance. Lunar and planetary distances can 
be obtained by observing the of the moon or planet— 
that is, the angle subtended at the object by the equatorial 
radius of the earth. The sun being far removed from the earth, 
td nee is very small, and minute errors in its observation 
P juce me) frost errors when the distance of the sun is calcu- 

ted. The difficulty of measuring the solar parallax directly 
is increased by the sun’s brilliancy and the size of his disc. 
Several met of obtaining the sun’s distance have been tried 
and new ones suggested within the last few years. The follow- 
ing is a summary of the methods used, with notes on their 

uacy. 
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I. Methods due to the Propagation of Light. 


1. Helipses of Jupiter's Satellites.—This method is described in 
all text-books; but since light travels with a velocity of 186,000 
miles per second, an error of half a second in the time taken for 
light to travel between the sun and the earth involves an error 
of 90,000 miles in the distance of the sun. 

2. Aberration.—The amount of apparent displacement of the 
stars depends upon the relation between the velocity of light 
and the earth’s orbital velocity. Hence, if the —— is- 
placement be measured, and the velocity of light be known, the 
velocity of the earth in its orbit can be calculated. Knowing 
this, and the time of revolution round the sun, the circumference, 
and therefore the radius, of the earth’s orbit can be obtained. 

The accuracy of the sun’s distance, as determined by this 
method, depends upon the correct measurement of the apparent 
displacement of the stars (about 20"°5), and on the value adopted 
for the velocity of light. 


IL. Transits of Venus. 


These have in the past been regarded as golden opportunities 
for determining the sun’s distance. The time at which Venus 
appears to | the sun’s disc depends upon the position of the 
pe Hence, if two stations be chosen on the equator 
(preferably at opposite ends of a diameter of the earth), con- 
tact will observed earlier at one station than at the other. 
Knowing the orbital velocity cf Venus, the time between the 
contacts gives the angle through which Venus has moved during 
the interval, and therefore measures the angle subtended at the 
sun by the line joining the terrestrial observatories—that is, the 
parallax of the sun is obtained indirectly. The last transit 
of Venus took place in 1882, but its results proved very dis- 
appointing. The observation of the actual moment of contact 
is rendered very difficult by the presence of the atmospheres 
surrounding the earth, sun, and Venus; and, moreover, the re- 
sults were found to vary according to the size of telescope used. 
The mean parallax of 8”°80 has recently been published as the 
result of the visual observations of the French parties in 1882. 
The next transits of Venus will take place in 2004 and 2012, 
but it is hoped that before then the sun’s distance will have 
been measured with greater accuracy than can be achieved by 
this method. 


Ill. Parallax of a Superior Planet. 


1. Mars was first used for this purpose, and its parallax was 
determined in two ways :— 

(a) Meridian Method.—At two stations on the same meridian 
one in the northern, the other in the southern hemisphere 
measures of the polar distances of the planet were made at the 
same moment; and from these, knowing the distance between 
the observatories, the parallax of the planet is calculated. This 
method has the disadvantage of requiring simultaneous observa- 

tions at two widely separated observatories. 

(b) Diurnal Method.—This has the advantage of being carried 
out in one observatory, which should, if possible, be on or near 
the equator. Here two observations are made on the direction 
of the planet at a measured interval of time, say between its 
rising and setting. The distance through which the observatory 
has moved during the interval can be calculated from the rota- 
tion of the earth, and allowing for the movement of Mars during 
the time, ita parallax is obtained by a comparison of its direc- 
tions when observed from the two positions. 

From Kepler's third law it is known that the square of a 
planet’s time of revolution is proportional to the cube of its 
mean distance from the san; hence the relation between the 
distances of the earth and Mars from the sun is known, and if 
one quantity is determined, the other can be calculated. But 
Mars's distance from the sun, when ia opposition, is the sum of 
the earth’s distance from the sun and the distance between the 
earth and Mars; hence by introducing this known distance into 
the above-mentioned relation, the distances of both the earth 
and Mars from the sun are obtained. 

Theeimage of the planet Mars in a telescope is a disc, and 
consequently its position relatively to the fixed stars is difficult 
to determine with the requisite amount of accuracy. 


2. Minor Planets.—Sir David Gill suggested and carried 
out measurementa of the parallax of one or more of the asteroids 
when in opposition. Their discs are small, and hence closely 
resemble the images of stars, but this obvious advantage is, 
however, partly counterbalanced by the greater distance of 
these bodies. In 1898 the minor planet Eros was discovered, 
and has since become of the highest importance in consequence 
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of = of its orbit lying nearer to the earth than Mars. Hence 
it the double advantage of being less brilliant than Mars, 
and not so far off. It was favourably situated for determina- 
tions of its parallax for five months in the winter 1900-1901. 
During this period its path lay along the borders of the Milky 
Way, so that a large number of comparison stars were available. 
It is hoped that when the observations are reduced, the parallax 
Fang sun will be obtained much more correctly than ever 
ore. 


METEOROLOGY AND SOLAR ACTIVITY. 


Connection has been shown to exist between sun spots and 
terrestrial magnetism, and further connection has in the past 
been suggested between the state of the sun and meteorological 
conditions, such as barometric pressure, rainfall, ete. The sub- 
ject has lately been reopened by Sir J. Norman Lockyer and 
Dr. W. J. 8. kyer in a paper read before the Royal Society, 
and from which the following notes are abstracted :— 


Solar Activity.—Disturbances indicated by sun spots and 
eruptive prominences commence about latitude 30°; and as they 
increase in magnitude; they approach the solar equator, until a 
maximum is reached in about latitude 16°. Still moving nearer 
the equator, the disturbances decrease in intensity until they 
die out about latitude 5°-8°; but before one cycle of disturb- 
ances dies out, another has commenced. The period of a sun- 
_ cycle is about eleven years, four years being taken to reach 
the maximum, and seven years to fall to a minimum again. That 
the sun changes in temperature during this period is indicated 
(1) by the prominences, and (2) by sun spots. 


1. Solar Prominences,—These are of two kinds :— 

(a) Nebulous or cloud prominences, occurring in all latitudes, 
and giving spectra containing hydrogen and helium lines. 

(b) Hruptive or metallic prominences, which occur in all lati- 
tudes in which sun spots are found. The presence in them of 
certain metals is indicated by their spectra, which, together 
with the spectrum of the chromosphere, are characterised by 
the presence in the photographic regions of certain’ bright lines 
called H and K. By throwing a solar spectrum on a screen, 
and piercing the screen, in such a position that the light of the 
K line alone can pass through, a photograph of the prominences 
and chromosphere can be taken in bright sunlight. In such 
photographs it is seen that eruptive prominences abound in all 
parts of the zones where sun spots are found, and that they 
cover a larger area than the spots themselves. Thie is im- 
— as showing the error of the old idea that the amount of 

eat radiated at sun-spot maximum is reduced on account of the 
amount of solar surface covered by absorbent sun spots. 


2. Sun Spots.—These are due to both general and selective 
absorption by the masses of highly-heated metallic vapours pro- 
duced by the prominences. Since 1879 the selective absorption 
of sun spots has been systematically observed, and the absorption 
lines-are found to vary according to the state of activity of the 
sun. When this is at a minimum (minimum sun-spot period), 
the absorption lines are identical with those belonging to known 
elements, such as Fe, Ti, Ni, Co, Mn, Cr, ete. As the maximum 
approaches, these known lines decrease in number, and are re- 

by lines belonging to substances at present unknown. 
By a study of the iron lines only, it is found that at sun-spot 
minimum the lines correspond to the are lines of iron, but at 
maximum these give place to the enhanced iron lines ; hence it is 
conjectured that the other unknown lines are enhanced lines of 
metals produced by a great increase in solar temperature. It is 
therefore assu that at sun-spot maximum the sun is at a 
higher temperature, at minimum at a lower temperature, than 
the mean condition. By determining at definite periods the 
percentage of known and unknown lines, and plotting these on 
squared paper, curves indicating variations in the number of 
known and unknown lines are obtained. When the number of 
lines in each class is about equal, the sun is taken to be at its 
mean temperature. The changes in the sun’s temperature from 
1876 to the present time are indicated in the table (for curves 
see Nature, vol. lxiii., pp. 130-132) :— 
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BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 


Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, crown 8vo, 1s. 6d, net each. Now Ready. 
er CATHEDRALS. An Itinerary and Description. Compiled by 
. G. Gucurist, A.M., M.D. Revised and edited, with an Introduction 
a Cathedral Architecture, by Rev. T. Peruins, M.A., F.R.AS. 
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CHICHESTER. By H. C. Coruerrs, A.R.I.B.A. 
DURHAM, By J. E. Breas, A.R.C.A. Second Edition. 
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EXETER. By Percy Avpiesuaw, B.A. Second Edition. 
GLOUCESTER. By H. J. L. J. Mass#, M.A. Second Edition. 
HEREFORD. By A. Huon Fisuger, A.R.E. Second Edition, revised. 
LICHFIELD. By A. B. Curron. Second Edition, revised. 
LINCOLN. By A. F. Kenprics, B.A. Second Edition, revised. 
MANCHESTER. By the Rev. T. Perxins, M.A., F.R.A.S. 
NORWICH. By ©. H. B. Quexngut. Second Edition. 
OXFORD. By Rev. Percy Dearnmer, M.A. Second Edition, revised. 
PETERBOROUGH. By Rev. W. D. Sweetine, M.A. Second Edition. 
RIPON. By Ceom Hauuert, B.A. 
ROCHESTER. By G. H. Paumer, B.A. Second Edition. 
ST. DAVID’S. By Purr Rosson, A.R.1.B.A. 
ST. PAUL’S, By Rev. Arruur Drwock, M.A. Second Edition, 
SALISBURY. By Gueeson Wuirs. Second Editica, revised. 
SOUTHWELL. By Rev. Arruur Dimock, M.A. Second Edition, revised. 
WELLS. By Rev. Percy Dearwer, M.A. Second Edition, revised. 
WINCHESTER. By P. W. Sereeant. Second Edition, revised. 
WORCESTER. By Evwarp F, Srraner. 
YORK. By A. Cxvrrox Brock. Second Edition, revised, 


Uniform with above Series. 1s, 6d. net each. 
ST. Bway ve CHURCH, CANTERBURY. By Rev. Canon Rovreper, 


BEVERLEY MINSTER. By Cuarues Hiatt. 
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T. Perxis, M.A., F.R. 
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Rev. T. PERKINS, 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By nee Hiatt. 
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BELGIAN STATE RAILWAY AND 
MAIL PACKET SERVICE. 


LONDON TO OSTEND via DOVER. 


Every Saturday. Return Tickets, 13s. 2d4., returning 
Sunday or Monday, 


Cheap Eight-day Tickets issued from July 31 to August 4 
from London or Dover to Ostend or Brussels. 
Return Fares from London to Brussels be 6 198. lid. 
Dover ee «- is 34 
London to Ostena ee ee 13s. 2d, 
e e Dover ~ - 7s. Od, 


Excursion Tickets at similar prices throughout the summer. 


Cheap Excursions to Berne and Lucerne at less than single 
fares at fixed dates in July and August. 


Belgian Season Tickets, available 15 days, enabling 
the holder to travel all over the Belgian State Railways (about 
2,450 miles), price £1, 9s. 5d., including return ticket Dover- 
Ostend. 


Rundreise (combined tour) Tickets issued at net 
official prices. Passengers can make up their own itinerary, and 
estimates of costs supplied gratis. 


The fastest paddle steamers in the world, and most 
luxurious railway carriages. 





For tickets, information, handbills, time-books, and tour-booke 
(all gratis) apply to 
BELGIAN MAIL PACKET OFFICES, 
53 Gracechurch Street, E.C.; 72 Regent Street, W.; or to 
Messrs. Friend & Co., Dover. 
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Illustrated Guide and Official 
List of Hotels, Boarding Houses, 
Apartments, etc. 
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SOME NEW READERS. 


’T°HE past month has seen the production of several new 
| pros pom books, and if care and skill on the = of com- 
pilers and publishers can possibly lighten the task of teaching to 
read and make the reading lesson a pleasure and a delight to 
the pupils, the books before us will surely bring that about. 
Bat of the twelve volumes before us, only two are general 
readers ; the others seek to combine information with reading. 
Now to what extent this latter plan is wise we are open to 
doubt. There is astrong tendency at the present time to forget 
that the chief object of the reading lesson is to teach reading ; 
and there is always a danger that if the subject of the reader is 
a favourite with the teacher, the cultivation of the power of 
reading may sink into insignificance as compared with the im- 
portance attached to the subject matter. fe think that the 
proper place for history reatlers is the history lesson ; and if they 
are so used as to induce the pupils to acquire the knowledge 
through their own reading, and so lead up to the use of regular 
text-books, then we can heartily comment the use of them. 

Chambers’s Twentieth Century Readers: Book III. 
This is a well-arranged reader. The lists of spellings and mean- 
ings of difficult words are given at the end of the book, and may 
be used for preliminary drill. The matter is varied and very 
interesting, the printing clear, and the illustrations are triumphs 
of the printer’s art. 

M'Dougall’s Alexandra Readers: The Senior Reader. 
Most of the pieces in this book are chosen from standard writers. 
Scott figures very largely, but such modern writers as Sir Martin 
Conway are represented. The aim is apparently to give the 
senior pupils, for whom the book is intended, a liking for our 
great writers, so that they may read the masterpieces of our 
literature from choice. Each reading lesson is followed by lists 
of spellings, meanings, derivations, and exercises. “ At the end 
of the book is an appendix on grammar, which, though hardly 
in place in a reading book, will form a useful summary of the 
subject. 

Blackie’s Introduction to British History. This little 
book does not call itself a reader, but the style of the text makes 
it admirably useful as such. The lessons deal with the salient 
events of British history, and are written in an attractive style, 
with artistic illustrations. 

A First History of England: Part ITI. Horace Marshall 
anl Son. This is a history book intended to be studied by 
children between the ages of nine and fourteen. The writer 
realises that history for children of this age must appeal to the 


imagination of children, and his vivid descriptions and illustra- 


tions will appeal very strongly to young children. 

Social Life in England. Adam and Charles Black. An 
elementary historical reader, by John Finnemore. In teaching 
history it is always a difficult matter to get children to remember 
that —y of the customs and the inventions with which they 
are most familiar are of recent origin, and hence they are unable 
to picture events with their true social setting. The writer has 
given us an,admirable reader, which will not only be useful in 
the reading lesson, but of very great help in the history lesson. 
The subject matter of the book would furnish a splendid course 
in itself ; and if taken as preliminary to another course, the latter 
will be made much more real and effective by this plan. The 
architectural illustrations are very helpful as showing the way in 
which our forefathers used to build, but we rather doubt whether 
the drawings so carefully reproduced from old manuscripts in 
both this and the book noticed oe above are the best 
illustrations for children of the age for which these books are 
intended. Young children are not impressed by those points 
which impress the ripe student of history, who sees in these 
pictures evidence in support of certain facts; children readily 
accept the facts without the evidence, and merely think how 
little our ancestors knew of figure-drawing and perspective. 

Famous Englishmen : Cromwell to Roberts. Adam and 
Charles Black. This is the second of two readers of histori- 
cal biographies. The lives are well selected, and include those 
of soldiers like Marlborough and Havelock, of statesmen like 
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Walpole and Pitt, and of writers like Bunyan and Defoe; and a 
list of dates at the end of the book will enable the reader to put 
the events referred to in the lives into proper chronological 
order. 

Animals at Home. American Book Company. This book 
is rather disappointing. The information is not sufficient, nor is 
it systematic enough to niake a natural history reader; and the 
tales given are not particularly interesting, although they have 
the merit of being authenticated by the authorities named in the 
preface. 

Africa: Blackie’s Illustrated Continental Geography 
Readers. This volume is remarkable for the beauty of its 
illustrations. The letterpress consists of readings on subjects 
connected with the geography of Africa. These are made inter- 
esting by consigning tables and statistics to an —— This 
makes it at once a reading book and a text-book for the geog- 
raphy lessons, and the pupils will work the more zealousiy at 
the facts in the geography lessons from having their mental 
appetites whetted in the reading lessons. 

Africa and Australasia: Macmillan’s New Geography 
Readers, This volume is arranged on a plan which at once fits 
it as a reading book and as a text-book. - It treats of the matter 
in connected topics, and should give a good idea of the countries 
described. Unfortunately some of the statements are inaccurate— 
thus, Natal is not ‘‘ bounded on the north by the Tugela River ;” 
and the natural history section is suggestive of ill-digested 
references to authorities—thus, ‘‘ The senna comes from a pulse, 
or bean-like plant, called cassia.” Such a statement, although 
true, is misleading to children ; for although the various cassia 
plants are leguminous, and therefore relatetl to the bean, yet the 
réference to ‘‘ pulse and bean-like plants” suggests that the pods 
full of seeds are the characteristic feacures, whereas senna con- 
sists of the leaves. by numerous line drawings from photo- 

phs supply capital illustrations of the places and things 
described. 

The Wide World and Northern Europe. Ginn and Co. 
These are two ideal little readers. The former consists of a 
series of pa by various writers describing child life in differ- 
ent parta of the world, the latter of papers on the countries in 
the north of Europe. Although the subjects are geographical, 
no attempt is made to instil formal lessons on geographical 
facts; but after reading these interesting little accounts, the 
pupils will have a more real idea of the nature of the countries 
dealt with than after committing to memory whole pages of 
statistics. Each volume is strongly bound, and illustrated by 
artistic pictures. 

Longman’s Domestic Economy Readers: Standard III. 
This little book is arranged more on the conventional lines of a 
reading book, with lists of spellings at the head of each lesson. 
This volume deals with the preparation and care of articles of 
clothing, and the lessons are partly in the form of dialogue and 
partly in the form of description. 


“Sst Pete - 
BOOKS ON TRAVEL. 


The Umbrian Towns, by J. W. and A. M. Cruickshank : 
**Grant Allen’s Historical Guides Series” (Grant Richards). 
There is said to be ‘‘an inexhaustible interest in things”—an 
interest that finds an outlet in the study of archeology, and 
gives one reason for the existence of art. For things become 
valuable as they become rare, the more so if they illustrate 
stirring events of past times. And since art is the result of 
strong feeling, the study of architecture and painting can by no 
means be put aside as a light matter in considering the history 
of cities and their inhabitants. 

The authors of the Guide to the Umbrian Towns have taken 
this as their point of wew. Archeology and art are of ount 
importance in piecing out the complicated story of this ancient 
tract of land, dotted with its hill-cities. 

But art not merely illustrates and lends substance to history, 
but is in itself a thing apart. There is history in art, and 
a history of art. On the one hand, these church frescoes and 
painted windows call again to life the leaders of the past, 
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and Phetegrephere, ¢ 3s: 
inclu: 


FRENCH SELF-TAUGHT 
GERMAN SELF-TAUGHT 
ITALIAN SELF-TAUGHT 


The BEST Aids to TOURISTS and TRAVELLERS. 


LA LANGUE ANGLAISE SANS 
DER ENGLISCHE DOLMETSCHER (English Self-Taught for Germans) 


etc., 


“ SELF-TAUGHT” 


Of Foreign Languages. 
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1/- 1/6 
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* Naval and Military Terms. 


the Steamboat, Customs, for Cyclists 
A simplified Gramm 


ran they 
and the ENGLISH P Phonetic Y PRONUNCIATION 1 is given throughout. 


Wrapper. Cloth, 
*tRUSSIAN SELF-TAUGHT Ram ities 
tNORWEGIAN SELF-TAUGHT aa ae 
+SWEDISH SELF-TAUGHT... .. 2/- 


2/6 
2/6 


t Shooting and Fishing Terms. 


Complete List of the ‘‘Self-Taught’’ Series on application. 
(English Self-Taught for the French) ° 


Wrapper, 1/-; 
Wrapper, 1/-; 


Cloth, 1/6 
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MARLBOROUGH’S FOREIGN WASHING BOOKS, 


FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, RUSSIAN, NORWEGIAN, and SWEDISH, for Ladies and Gentlemen, with English Counterfoil, 6d. each, 


LONDON: E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., 





PUBLISHERS, 51 OLD BAILEY, E.C. 





FOR CYCLISTS AND TOURISTS. 
CLEAR, RELIABLE, AND CHEAP. 


HOULSTON’S DISTRIGT HANDY MAPS 


Reduced from the Ordnance Survey to a Scale of Four Miles to an Inch. 
Each Map comprises a District of about 2,000 Square Miles. 


PRICE 40, EACH, FOLDED IN A WRAPPER FOR THE POCKET. 
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. Lake District. 
. Scarborough, Whitby, and 
District. 


Buxton and Peak District. 
Derbyshire. 

Warwickshire. 

Chester and District. 
Liverpool and District. 
Preston, Fleetwood, & Dist. 
Newcastle and District. 
Leeds and District. 
Bradford and District. 
Sheffield and District. 
North Wales. 

Central Wales. 
South-Western Wales. 
Malvern and District. 
Bristol, Bath, and District. 





London. 
. Windsor and District. 
Kent Wakes pe Deapes. 
Hastings and District. 
. Brighton and District. 
. Isle of Wight and Hamp- 
shire b Saswrung-ganees. 
South Devon. 
» pre! Devon. 
. Dors 
. Fomereet, Central. 
. Gloucester, Cheltenham, & 
District. 
. Plymouth and Dartmoor. 


47. Ipswich and District. 
Middlesex and Environs of | 49. 





Land’s End and Western 
Cornw 


. Surrey. 
. Manchester and District. 
34. Birmingham and District. 


Cambridge and District. 
Nottingham and District. 
Northampton and District. 
Lincoln and District. 





. Oxford and District. 
40. Carlisle and District. 

- Durham and District. 

. York and District. 

. Potteries and District. 
44. Leicester and District. 


Wolverhampton ond District 
Leamington and District. 


orwich and District. 
Essex Watering-places. 





50. Monmouth and the Wye. 


Hull and District. 
Shropshire. 
Bedfordshire. 
Hertfordshire. 
Reading and District. 
South-Eastern Wales, 
Ripon and District. 


58. Huntingdon and District 


Peterborough and District. 


Doncaster and District. 


61. Hereford and District. 

62. Exeter and District. 

68. Bournemouth and District. 
64. Buckingham and District. 


Also, price 4d. each, uniform with the above. 
A Handy Map of London. Scale, Two Inches to a Mile. 
A Handy Map of the Isle of Wight. Scale, Two Miles to an Inch. 





HOULSTON & SONS, 7 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 


** Absolutely accurate.”—Cyeling. 
**Handy and reliable.”—C.7.C. Gazette. 
**They are the best road books.”—Scottish Cyclist, 


“CONTOUR” ROAD BOOKS 


By HARRY R. G. INGLIS. 
500 Maps and Plans in each volume, 
Price 2/ each (net). India Paper, 3/6. 


ENGLAND. Complete in three volumes :— 
Northern Division (all north of Leicester), 
South-East Division (London Section). 
Western Division (8.W., Midlands, and Wales). 


SCOTLAND. Complete in one volume, 
IRELAND. Preliminary volume, 200 Contour Plans, 1/. 


Specimen of one of the 2,200 “ Contour” Plans, 
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GALL & INGLIS, 25 Paternoster Square, LONDON; 
; and EDINBURGH. 





GALL & INGLIS’ 
CYCLING MAPS 
and ROAD BOOKS 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Always ask for Gall & inglie’ Mapes. 





Teachers have nothing to lose, but much to gain, by a comparison of their 
own methods with those of the best teachers in America, 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AND COLLECE 


TEXT-BOOK AGENCY 


ly the nny American Educational Journals, and all the Standard 
Catalogues and Lists on application. 


Ten books used in the U.S. 





20 High Holborn, London, W.C. (close to Chancery Lane and Gray's Inn Rd.). 





CORRESPONDENCE COURSES FOR ALL DRAWING EXAMINATIONS, 


ARMSTRONG’S DRAWING SCHOOL, 


23 The Avenue, Bedford Park, London, W. 





Thorough guidance, and criticism of all drawings, by Mr. C. ARMSTRONG. 
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whether in temporal or spiritual things; on the other hand, 
since art unconsciously displays its inner and hidden springs by 
the very exercise of its power, it becomes a fixed record of the 
way in which spiritual truth, as well as natural beauty, appealed 
to the artists of the time. 

The authors, therefore, devote much time and space to an 
explanation of church frescoes and carvings, leaving severely 
alone such matter as may be read in an ordinary ‘‘ guide.” 
They do not tell us how to reach one town from another, nor 
what are the prices for lodging. These things may be conve- 
niently looked up in Baedeker or Black. 

It is a far ery back to the Etruscans, that curious and or 
interesting people, who, Kastern in their civilisation, readily 
absorbed the learning of ancient Greece. The authors wisely 
take up a non-committal attitude in discussing the’ origin of 
a aoenle whose literature exists only in a few inscriptions that 
baffle the wisest, and whose art is for the most part confined 
to the fine vases dug up from the Etruscan tombs in the neigh- 
bourhood of the notes Umbrian towns. 

This strange people afterwards came into violent conflict with 
Rome in the third century before Christ, and afterwards, in the 
eleventh and following centuries, fell for a time under the power 
of Teutonic kings. 

The authors sketch rapidly the subsequent history of this 
mixed race, finding in this coalescence of Teutonic and Latin 
threads with the ancient Etruscan strand a reason for that 
interesting phase of art which developed into the Sienese and 
Florentine schools. Such matters are highly controversial, and 
every writer is in the happy position of being able freely to 
draw his own conclusion from his own selected premises. Yet 
the appeal to art, if not an appeal to Cwsar in these matters, 
shows the trend of modern thought, which neglects no means to 
the end of rightly comprehending a people, believing that art 
reveals the fibre of nations, and illustrates their mental atti- 
tude that changes and shifts with the impulse of time. 

The authors, then, have drawn upon Italian art to illustrate 
the civil, mental, and religious history of those vigorous medixwval 
cities, 

At Perugia, for example, in the market-place, facing the 
cathedral, is the famous fountain erected in 1280 to distribute 
the hill-water to the town. It is richly sculptured with figures, 
not merely ornamental in their intent, but forming together 
a rough commentary on philosophy. 

Such a fact throws a flood of light upon the great movement 
in the thirteenth century—that New Activity which drew the 
minds of men away from the narrow grooves they had been 
aceustomed to.move in, and led to the study of things beyond 
the pale of the church. 

There are fifty carved panels on the lower cistern. The heroes 
of Scriptural and Roman history are called upon to show the 
moral and religious natures in harmony. But for the full de- 
velopment of his powers man must be in harmony with physical 
nature. The unknown sculptors, therefore, show man engaged 
in the labours or pleasures of the field—a symbolic picture of his 
spiritual being, which should, in like manner, varying with the 
seasons, fit in with its environment, and grow with the years 
and experience of man. Next are — those intellectual 
exercises that together perfect the mind for the calm contempla- 
tion of Divine Philosophy. 

From Perugia a short journey takes one to Assissi—and St. 
Francis. For it is almost impossible to think of the ancient 
town without seeing in the backgrouhd the mighty figure of the 
founder of the Franciscan order. Here were first preached the 
rigid tenets of the mendicant friars: spiritual life must be based 
upon Poverty, Obedience, and Chastity. 

The authors give an interesting outline of the growth of the 
great order that was destined to coant its adherents by hundreds 
of thousands in all European countries. And the growth in 
numbers was accompanied by a growth in veneration for St. 
Francis. 

Fitly enough, many pages are devoted to the church within 
which the saint lies‘buried. Both the upper and lower churches 
(for it is double) have their walls covered with frescoes, deeply 
interesting as a record of the veneration of the life and acts 
of St. Francis, and still more interesting for the light they 
throw upon the progress of art. 

For many of chess paintings are by Giotto, who was perhaps 
the greatest of that new school which, breaking away from the 
traditions of the Eastern Christian Church, had dared to look 
around and find inspiration in the scenes of everyday life. 

There are considerably more than a hundred frescoes, each 
patiently described and minutely explained. This has evidently 
won a work of love; for it is a considerable task merely to ex- 
amine the numerous photographs of these frescoes, as we have 
done in the South Kensington Art Library, but must entail much 


fatigue to trace them out one by one on the walls themselves. 
With the help of these careful descriptions, it is —— to 
appreciate the importance of paintings that have n aptly 
enough described as illuminat ges of the poor man’s Bible. 
Here Jay their moving power in days when reading was for the 
rich alone. Small wonder that the church fostered art, finding 
it more eloquent than the preacher. 

Orvieto, in the near neighbourhood of Assissi, is rich in 
churches. Indeed, to the ordinary tourist who has no great ix- 
terest in such matters, there is an embarrassing, not to say 
pathetic supply of churches in the ancient Italian towns. It is 
useless to attempt them all; far better to follow the plan of this 
gvide and see a few thoroughly. 

In Orvieto the Duomo overshadows all other churches. 
Perugia and Assissi show the dayspring of modern art in Duccio 
and Giotto. In Orvieto the light is approaching the meridian ; 
and although the greater schools of Rome and Venice afterwards 
obscured Siena and Florence by their brilliancy, there lived 
many notable artists who have now a station in the house of 
Fame. 

The seulptured piers of the Duomo are of the same age as 
the frescoes in St. Francis’s church at Assissi ; but the paintings 
in the cathedral itself bring us to the beginning of that greater 
outburst of learning, the esthictense in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, when the artistic and literary treasures of the 
antique world were ransacked to enrich the new knowledge. 
It is strange to our modern eyes to see the poets taking the 
ylace of saints and martyrs, as they do in the chapel of the 
Madonna attached to Orvieto’s cathedral. Not only are Homer 
and Virgil here, but there are scenes from the Purgatorio. 
And more startling still, flanking these are gods from ancient 
mythology. Truly learning had become a sacred thing. 

It is thus that the authors, making one point the centre of 
interest in each town, attach to it the history not only of civic 
life, but of those mental and spiritual movements that are re- 
flected in the existing remains of art. 

The authors do not claim originality for their readings, but 
they have conscientiously followed the best authorities on Italian 
art and the Renaissance. Their list of books and photographs 
to be consulted at home before visiting Umbria is a formidable 
one, but such a preliminary study would be rewarded by the 
increased pleasure that comes from a fuller knowledge. 

We can heartily recommend this guide to all who take an 
intelligent interest in the. history of towns that have played 
a stirring part in the past and have seen the beginnings of vast 
movements in art oan in religion—movements that have not 
died away with the passage of time, but have entered into later 
movements and increased their velocity and force. 

Twenty Thousand Miles of Road Travel in Central and 
Western Europe, by W. J. A. Stainer (Chapman and Hall), is 
a very entertaining volume, and one which cannot fail to please 
and satisfy to the tull all who read through its four hundred or 
so of fascinating and ably-written pages. It is not alone a book 
of travels: it treats of men and manners, of foreigners and 
foreign things. Its divisions are in separate years of travel, and 
over the nine yearly journeys a very large proportion of Southern 
Europe west of meridian 15 is covered by the author and his 
wife in their park-phaeton drawn bya single horse. Under such 
conditions, the delight of travel can be easily imagined. On the 
second day of the journey the author writes :— 

** The view over the Val d’Arno was sublime. We walked to 
the summit of the pass. As we leisurely made the ascent, in- 
haled the pure mountain air, and halted from time to time to 
breathe our locomotive and survey the prospect, we realised to 
the fullest extent how infinitely preferable is travelling by road 
to travelling by rail.” 

We regret that space at our disposal does not permit of our 
giving a selection of extracts from so ideal a book of travel. The 
author has much to tell that is worth telling, and in describing 
people, their habits and character, we feel he is at his best. 

There is a good-humouredly-written chapter on the ‘‘ English 
Abroad,” in which an attempt is made to show why we are 
disliked by our friends on the other side. Whilst agreeing in 
a way with much that is written, we cannot resist taking ex- 
ception to the author’s generalisations regarding the British 
people from the instances given of their behaviour, ete. The 
much-abused “‘Cookite” comes in for the usual passing remark. 
Both the ‘‘Cookite” and the Cook are, in our opinion, more 
sinned against than sinning. Travelling abroad is no longer 
the monopoly of the privi few, and that the masses of 
recent years have been able to avail themselves of the advantages 
offered them is due more to the cheap excursion agent than 
many are inclined to admit. To-day, “conducted” or ‘‘in- 
dependent,” thousands of our fellow-countrymen cross the 
Channel, and, speaking perhaps indifferent French and possibly 
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Books for Pjoliday Reading 




















Sixpenny Editions 


COPYRIGHT WORKS 
BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 


-_- +o<Oree 


Lorna Doone. By R. D. Biackmore. With Pictorial 
Cover. [ Ready. 
The Rise of Wellington. by Field-Marshal Loxp 
Roserts, V.C. With Pictorial Cover. [ Ready. 
The Masserenes. By Ova. 
Macleod of Dare. By Witwiim Back. 
in Silk Attire. By Wi1iam Back. 
Jack Archer. A Tale of the Crimea. By G. A. Henry. 
With Axe and Rifle. By W. H. G. Krxesron. 
Three Recruits. By Josern Harton. 
The Honour of Savelli. By 8. Leverr-Yerars. 
Messages to the Multitude. By C. H. Srurceon. 
Shandon Bells. By W114 Brack. 
Adventures of a Phzton. 
Three Feathers. 


[Ready in July. 


By W1ituiaM Back. 
By Wrix1aM Brack. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO., Ltd., 


St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





In the “CALTON” you have a practical perfect Stylo- 
aphic Pen, that you can rely upon to write, and which can 
Be carried in any position. Sent complete for 3/-, Mounted 
and chased, §/-, Silver Cased, 10/6. 
JEWEL FOUNTAIN PEN, fitted with Gold Nib, 
Duplex Feed, 5/-, Mounted, 7/6, 
No. 6. IMPROVED “JEWEL,” fitted with extra large 
Gold Nib and Holder, 12/6. 
Dept. P.T. — 


JEWEL PEN CO., 102 Fenchurch Street, 


Saatel Se DeRrECT 


All kinds repaired. 





RAMBLES AFTER FLOWERS. 
By M. C. COOKE, M.A., LL.D. 


A series of five little volumes, the matter of which forms a very good start 
in botany. Each book contains two beautiful Coloured Pictures and numerous 
other Illustrations, Oloth limp. Price 9d. each. 


Down the Lane and Back in A Stroll on a Marsh. 
Search of Wild Flowers. Aeross the Common, 
Through the Copse. Around a Cornfield. 





THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. ; 
Parkside, Edinburgh; and New York, 





For the POCKET or KNAPSACK. 


“Marvellous little volumes.” 
Examiner. 
“The very pattern of a modern 
edition.”— Meraing Post. 


“Marvels of compactness and 
neatness."— Queen. 
“Light, small, and legible.” 
Pail Mail Gazette. 


Nelson’s 
New Century 
Library. 


Pocket Editions of Standard Works in Elegant Bind- 
ings. Each work comp'ete in a single volume. 
Size 44 by 6) inches, and but half an inch thick. 
Prices from 2s. net to 3s. 6d. met. 


= NEW VOLUME. JUST READY. 


Royal India Paper, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net; 
leather, 38. 6d, net. 


CARLYLE’S “THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.” 











Large Type. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
DICKENS. 
“A Tale of Two Cities,” “ Pictures from Italy,” ete. In pocket volume, 
large type, with frontispiece, cloth extra, 2s. net; leather limp, 2s. 6d. 
net; leather boards, 3s. net. 


TENNYSON. 
The Poetical Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson. In pocket volume, large 
type, with portrait frontispiece, cloth extra, ts. 6d. net; leather, 
3s. 6d. net. A unique volume. 


BURNS. 


. 
With Appreciation from Lord Rosebery. The Complete Poetical Worke 
of Robert Burns. In one pocket volume, large type, with portrait 
frontispiece, and a glossary. Cloth extra, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
A dainty and attractive edition, 


BUNYAN. 


One volume, containing “ Pilgrim's Progress,” ‘‘The Holy War,” and 
**Grace Abounding.” Cloth extra, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


SCOTT. 


Complete Novels in 25 volumes, su;plied in sets in handsome box case, 
at £2, 12s. 6d. net and upwards, or in separate volumes. 


THACKERAY. 


Complete Works in 14 volumes. 
separate volumes. 


DICKENS. 


Select Works. In 13 pocket volumes, 
“ Light, small, and legible.”— Pall Mall Gazette, 


In sets from £1, lls. 6d. net, or in 





New Volume in the Press. Ready Immediately. 
Cervantes’ “DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA.” 


Sample Pages and Prospectus post free on request. 


London: THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
35 and 36 Paternoster Row, E.C.; 
Parkside, Edinburgh; New York; and of all Booksellers: 
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worse German, spread themselves in various parts of Eu 

for a few weeks during the summer months, until their small 
stock of golden sovereigns gives out. That instances occur of 
indiscretion among those of the so-called ‘‘’Arry” type we 
have little doubt; but, in the main, one’s experience goes to 
show that the somewhat hackneyed and commonplace reproach 
as to our insular manners, disobedience to the written laws of 
the land, and general misbehaviour is an unfair one, and that 
the average Britisher of = compares well with people of 
other nations for civility, g will, and all the rest of the 
good qualities. he is supposed to lack. It is evident, too, from 
the author’s own experience, that a prize for international rude- 
ness would, after all, reach other hands than those of the poor 
Britisher, as witness the following :— ‘ 

** ....Onee across the Channel, I address no one without 
touching or lifting my hat. Great, then, was my astonishment 
when, on replacing it in the presence of an under clerk, I was 
yeremptorily told, ‘Take off your hat in the office’—the office 
wing a shed on the —- railway platform. Instead of 
engaging in a war of words, as is our stupid habit, I curtly 
answered, ‘With your permission, honoured sir, | will walk 
up and down until you have signed the invoice’—and did so. 
It was the first time such an insult had been offered me, and it 
was the last. Thenceforth all transactions with German officials 
were conducted, when possible, by deputy...... To apprise the 
outside barbarian of his error, it is unnecessary that they should 
be gross. A polite hint that it was customary to keep the head 
uncovered in their august presence would be far more effective 
than a peremptory order to remove the object of their aversion.” 

We are inclined to think that jealousy of our advantages 
may sometimes account for the much-exaggerated ill-will and 
unpopularity. It is exactly because the so-called tripper “is 
alive to the fact that other peoples are as civilised as his own” 
that he can well afford to smile at the author’s reference to the 
‘personally ill-conducted” who, ‘like locusts, devour every 
green thing, and everything that is not green; and that during 
their stay at a hotel there is a sad deterioration in the quality 
of the fare. I discovered the point of the proverb, ‘Too many 
Cooks spoil the broth.’ On the arrival of a party Cookite, the 
head waiter in the dining-room telephones to the white-capped 
entleman in the kitchen, ‘ Chef, i faut allonger (add water to) 
> soupe ; des ** gawks” sont arrivés.’” 

We hope our readers will either buy or get the book from 
their library and read it for themselves, The work is beautifully 
produced, printed in large new type, and adorned with several 
fill page iilustrations charmingly reproduced by photography. 


BACON AND CO. 
Freearm and Ambidextrous Drawing Copies. By F. 


Steeley. That these examples are exceedingly well drawn goes 
without saying. Mr. Steeley’s name is a sufficient guarantee 
for that. How far ambidextrous drawing is of value is another 
matter. The chief objects of drawing as an educational agent are 
‘*to teach children to observe, compare, remember, think, and 
to develop the wsthetic sense,” as the latest Departmental cir- 
cular puts it, and these are mainly mental processes. However, 
whether these exercises be drawn with the left hand or the right, 
or with both, matters little, so long as they are well done. 
Excellent practice will then be obtained through them. We 
have had no opportunity so far of testing the sheets in a school, 
but should think that a whiter line would have enabled the 
children to see the form better. 


G. BELL AND SONS. 


Better Food for Boys. By Eustace Miles,M.A. The author 
of this little book is already known to many readers, who are 
familiar with his oe | of a kind of vegetarianism in which 
the simpler foods are made to replace either wholly or in part 
the usual meat diet. In these pages the object in view is to 
draw the serious attention of parents and schoolmasters, and all 
who have charge of boys, to the advantages of such a diet for 
boys. In the various sections into which the book is divided, 
useful information on the action of flesh foods on the blood is 
imparted, dhd an attempt is made to show that the simpler foods 
are sufficient in emcee for muscular work ; and, finally, the 
properties and values of different foods are given in tabular form. 

Whether the author will convince his readers that Hovis bread 
and butter, or a salad and five ounces of nuts, or cheese and 
celery, ete., are each sufficient to form a complete meal, is 
doubtful. 

Such sentences as the following are not very flattering :—‘‘ The 
Americans, who are sharper than we are, are pressing us hard 
in every occupation.” 


BLACKIE AND SON, LTD. 
Selections from Bossuet’s Oraisons Funébres, The pub- 


lishers have done well to include in their Little French Classics 
a book containing connected from three of the sermons 
of the great preacher of the period of Louis the Fourteenth. 


Le Pavillon sur l'eau. This delightful little tale by 
Théophile Gautier, to which is joined Le Nid de Rossignolo, 
a charming little idyll by the same writer, forms another number 
in the same series, and will be welcomed by teachers of French 
whose time is limited. 

French in Picture and Talk. By Marguerite Ninet. The 
idea of using pictures as the starting-point of conversational 
lessons is an excellent one, as many teachers can testify from 
their own experience, and many young teachers will welcome 
the little handbook: of suggested conversations. We do not 
think, however, that they will gain much help from it in the 
matter of pronunciation. Mr. Beuzemaker’s system, which is 
here adopted, is fairly simple, but the ‘‘ observations” at the 
beginning of the book are rather confusing. The recommenda- 
tion to ‘‘ be careful not to sound French ou followed by r like 
the oor in English—that is, do not sound French pour like 
English poor as sounded by some people (like pore)””—does not 
throw much light on the correct pronunciation ; while the rule 
that we should “sound all final 7’s in French words” is ab- 
solutely wrong, and is also inconsistent with the figured pro- 
nunciation employed in the book. 

Object Lessons in Geography and Science: Part III. 
By David Frew, B.A. This book has been designed to aid the 
teacher in combining geography with elementary science. Eng- 
land is the country dealt with, and the author has brought to 
bear upon the subject much skill, and has thrown into it an 
immense amount of interest. The lessons come under such 
heads as, ‘‘Surface of England and Wales,” ‘‘ English Lakes,” 
‘* English Crops,” ‘‘ Dairying and Cattle-feeding,” ‘‘ Shipbuild- 
ing,” etc. They are not intended to be covered in a single time- 
table lesson, but rather indicate the course to be traversed. A 
wonderful amount of information has been crowded into the 
pages, and even a well-informed teacher will find much that is 
tresh and useful for the classes. The chief value of the work 
is the truly educational way in which each lesson is built up. 
Globes, plain maps, pictures, relief maps, modelling boards, and 
an endless variety of apparatus and material are called into 
requisition, and used to good purpose. We may characterise 
the work as scientific and thorough. The only unfavourable 
comment we have to make is in-regard to the use of the word 


. “‘exporiment.” The divisions of the lessons are called experi- 


ments, as the book hes been laid down on heuristic methods, 
But the term experiment is sometimes inappropriate. Take, for 
example, Experiment III., on page 54. It runsthus: ‘‘ Question 
with regard to the names of the commoner small fruits, such as 
gooseberries, strawberries, currants. Explain that it is probably 
as much on account of the great extent of the county laid out 
in producing these fruits as on account of its fertility that 
Kent has been called ‘the Garden of England.’ Kent, with its 
numerous orchaids and market-gardens, is the chief English 
county for the production of small fruits.” This is the whole 
of the so-called experiment. The term ‘‘ division” or ‘‘ stage” 
would be more appropriate. 

The maps, illustrations, and diagrams are first-rate, and in 
every respect equal to the subject-matter of the book. The 
work deserves to be widely known. 


HEATH AND CO. 


In St. Jiirgen. By T. Storm. A very touching story. 
Though sad, it is full of interest, and must be regarded as a 
masterpiece of modern German prose writing. 

Hochzeit auf Capri and L’Arrabbiata, By Paul Heyso, 
These two little works are of a much lighter kind than the 
preceding, and many teachers will prefer them on that account. 
All three have been —— edited, and teachers of German 
will find in them just about the amount of reading required for 
a term’s work. 

La Tache du Petit Pierre. By Jeanne Mairet. This 
charming story for children has been adapted for school use by 
making a few omissions from the text, and by adding a few 
simple notes, a vocabulary, and some imitative exercises. It is 
very suitable for young students. 

Marie-Louise. By H. A. Guerber. This book is the pro- 
duction of a man who combines in his single self the offices of 
historian, lite man, and teacher. He has evidently spent 
much time in collecting details connected with the second wife 
of Napoleon the First and the Roi de Rome, and bas combined 
with a good style of writing a drilling in French idioms which 
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Che International 
Student’s Atlas 1902 














Is pronounced . . 
“A TRIUMPH OF MAP-MAKING.” 


se sf sf 


The Dundee Advertiser says :—‘‘‘ The International Stu- 
dent’s Atlas’ is a triumph of the art of map-making. For a moderate 
sum all interes in geography can have a bird’s-eye view of the 
-world as it is known at the beginning of the twentieth century.” 


os 8 SS 
READ WHAT THE PUBLISHER SAYS. 


FIRSTLY.—‘“‘ The International Student’s Atlas of Modern Geog- 
raphy” comprises a series of 105 ay Political, and 
Statistical Maps, compiled by Mr. J. G. Bartholomew from 
British and Foreign Surveys and the latest results of Inter- 
national Research. Asa general and educational «,tlas, it is 
far and away the most complete at the price. 


SECONDLY.—If you wish to see a copy, you have only to call at 
any Bookseller’s, where the selling price is 6s. net. Or, if that 
is not convenient, the Publisher will be glad to send you 
a copy for 6s. 6d., post free. 








GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





MAP OF SCOTLAND. 


In Sixteen Sheets. The Latest Map. 


ESSRS. JOHNSTON de- 
sire to call special atten- 
tion to the issue of their 

*“*THREE MILES TO THE 
INCH” MAP OF SCOTLAND. 
It is full of detail, and nothing 
better could be desired for 
Tourists, Cyclists, and for 
General Reference. The 
Geographical Features are 
shown in three different col- 
ours. The Black shows all the 
names of Places, Estates, Antiq- 
uities, and Objects of Interest 
to Tourists, also Outline of 
Roads and Railways; the Blue 
shows all the Rivers and Canals 

===! with their Names, County 
Boundaries, and Steamer Routes ; and the Brown shows all the 
Names of Hills and Glens, the Contours for every 500 feet, and 
the Heights above the Sea-Level ; the main Roads are also filled 
in in this Colour, and are prominent. The Counties are also 
distinguished by different colours in the usual manner, and all 
Water is coloured blue. The map is in 16 sheets. The size of 
each sheet is 20 by 25 inches. 
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Price in cloth case, Is. eac!' sheet; or mounted on cloth in cloth 
Case, Is. 6d. éach sheet, 
An Index Map giving the limits of each Sheet sent post free to 


any address. 
Edina Works, Easter Road, and 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, Ltd., oo south st. Andrew Street, 


EDINBURGH. 
7 Paternoster Square, LONDON, B.C. 
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makes the book particularly useful for school purposes. The 
subject-matter will hardly appeal to the younger pupils, but for 
the upper classes it will be found very suitable, particularly if 
the teacher will undertake the work of illustrating it by extracts 
from Rostand’s L’Aigion. 


A. M. HOLDEN. 


Julius Ceasar. With Introduction and Notes. Edited by 
M. J. C. Meiklejohn, B.A. With so many editions of this play 
already in existence, an additional one should have some strongly- 
marked characteristics to justify its production. After careful 
examination, we think that this newcomer is not to be merely 
tolerated, but heartily welcomed, by students. The information 
given on such points as the date, source, and events of the play, 
the chief characters, anachronisms, historical inaccuracies, etc., 
is everything that one could wish. The notes are particularly 
full, scholarly, and clear—the editor possessing an aptitude for 
felicitous and lucid explanation which is so painfully wanting in 
some editions, The collection of examination papers will prove 
of great service, especially to the isolated student who wishes to 
test his progress and knowledge. This is in all respects an 
excellent edition of the play. 


W. AND A. K. JOHNSTON. 
Howard Vincent Wall-Map of the British Empire. This 


map is splendidly got up, and conveys a vast amount of informa- 
tion about the empire in a very forcible manner. Not only are 
the various British possessions clearly shown on the map of the 
world, but useful statistics are given both on the map and in the 
little handbook which accompanies it. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND CO. 


The Bible for the Young: St. Matthew's Gospel. By 
Rey. J. Paterson Smyth, B.D., LL.D. This book, like the one 
on Genesis, lately reviewed, is written chiefly as an aid to the 
Sunday-school teacher. Its chief value lies in its suggestiveness. 
Lines of thought are laid down in abundance which a teacher of 
average ability will be able to follow with advantage according 
to his own tastes and the needs of his class. The dominant 
idea of the book is to show St. Matthew's Gospel as the 
“Gospel of the Kingdom,” and the twenty-four lessons receive 
a breadth of treatment which is in every respect satisfactory. 
The subjects are dealt with under such heads as, ‘‘ The Coming 
of the King,” ‘‘How the King was Crowned,” ‘‘ The Kingdom 
and ite Laws,” ‘‘ The Schooling for the Kingdom,” ‘* The Teach- 
ing of the Kingdom,” ‘ Signs of the Kingdom,” ‘‘ How the Kin 
sent forth Ambassadors,” etc., etc. There is thus a unity o 
treatment which cannot fail to make a lasting impression on the 
minds of those taught. 

If the teacher, too, catches some of the earnestness that per- 
vaces the pages, his lessons will be bound to tell for good. 


MACMILLAN AND CO. 


Les Histoires de Tante. This little collection of stories 
and fables will furnish suitable matter for the reading lessons 
in the junior French classes. It is well illustrated, and furnished 
with notes and a full vocabulary. 

French Course: Second Year. By A. C. Poiré. We have 
already described the first part of this work as a useful practical 
little book for County Council classes. The second part is com- 
posed upon the same lines, and deserves hearty recommendation. 
If any adverse criticism need be made, it is that the author 
seems to overestimate the average student’s power of assimilat- 
ing foreign vocabulary, and introduces difficult and uncommon 
words rather too freely. We recommend this course specially 
for use in technical institutes, where it will be found to render 
admirable aid in enforcing regular and systematic home-work. 

Tales of the Spanish Main. By Mowbray Morris. These 
talgs, which may be said to consist of vivid historical narrative, 
written for boys, but none the less acceptable to older readers, 
may fitly be described as a selection of episodes from one of the 
most romantic chapters in history. The accounts of wonders of 
the lands washed by the Caribbean Sea, and of stirring scenes 
equalling in their variety and interest anything that the imagi- 
nat mq of a novelist might set before us, form a very interesting 
work. 

We have no doubt that our boys will hail this little volume as 
one of the treasures of their small though select libraries. 

A list of the princi »al books treating of the discovery and 
early history of danish America is given. This will be of great 
use to those who may wish to become more fully acquainted 
with the subject. 


and although older readers may not always be prepared to accept 
the version given by Mr. Morris as historically accurate, there 
can be no doubt that all can read it with profit and pleasure. 


METHUEN AND OO. 

Junior Latin Examination Papers. By C. G. Botting, 
B.A. Mr. Botting has arranged a series of papers in Latin 
grammar which teachers will find useful in testing such work 
as is done in preparation for the Oxford and Cambridge Junior 
Local Examinations. ‘The arrangement is such that in each 
paper the questions run through the whole scope of the subject, 
from the declensions to syntax. 


T. NELSON AND SONS. 


Nelson's Geography Text-Books: No. III. The World. 
This book has been designed for the upper classes in elementary 
schools, and also for those preparing for the Merit Certificate 
Examination of the Scotch Education Department. It contains 
a revision of the geography of the British Isles and of Europe, 
and adds the geography of the other continents. Besides this 
general geography, twenty-five pages of mathematical and physi- 
cal geography are given. 

The matter is ae very interesting character, and praise must 
especially be given for the clear way in which it has been set out. 
This clearness of arrangement, under definite heads, is of great 
help in memorising onl in revision, and will serve the purpose 
of would-be examinees admirably. 

A batch of good, searching questions at the end of each country, 
or at the end of the book, would have given it additional value. 

The maps form a special feature of the book, and are well 
suited for a work of this’ character. A large number of them 
are coloured, to show political features, while the relief maps 
are quite works of art. All of these latter merit commendation, 
but we would specially mention those of South America and New 
Zealand as beautiful productions. The student will assuredly 
need no atlas with such useful guides as these seventy maps. 
interspersed among the matter. The illustrations in the mathe- 
matical and physical chapters are clear and serviceable. 


GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED. 

The International Students’ Atlas of Modern Geog- 
raphy. By J. G. Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. We have nothing 
but praise for this splendid atlas. Six shillings (net) does not 
nearly represent its value. Every conceivable point of informa- 
tion is depicted in the maps in an extraordinarily clear way, and 
yet there is no overcrowding. This is accounted for in the dupli- 
cation of the maps, of which there are one hundred and five. 
They are compiled from British and foreign surveys, and show 
the latest results of international research. The index of 24,000 
names is invaluable. 

PITT PRESS. 

Le. Chien du Capitaine. This is a simple French story, 
admirably prepared for use as an easy school text. Those 
teachers who have adopted Remi en Angleterre and Remi et Ses 
Amis—by the same annotator—will gladly welcome this new- 
comer. The notes are full, and adapted to the needs of young 
pupils whose store of general ties a me is small. Thus, little 

eographical notes are given even for well-known places like 
Jaen, Dieppe, and Marseilles. The vocabulary includes phrases ; 
and this we consider a good point, for phrases are mere signifi- 
cant than single words. There is a good appendix on the uses 
of the French subjunctive. 

The tale is of the right kind to interest children. The hero 
is the dog Zero, who has been saved from a band of blackguardly 
boys by the tender-hearted sea-captain, Jean Pigault. Madame 
is jealous of Zero, who develops egg-stealing propensities, and is 
expelled in disgrace. He comes Tack in so pitiable a condition 
of starvation that Madame’s heart softens, and Zero ultimately 
becomes a happy member of the family, and the trusty com- 
panion of Pigault junior. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


Side Lights on the Bible. By Mrs. Brightwen. This book 
makes a most successful —- to throw some light upon the 
very many objects and places which are referred to in Holy Writ. 
It is written in such a style that it must prove inciting to youth- 
ful students to inquire more closely into Biblical forms and 
modes, which to us who live in the far West are difficult to under- 
stand unless some such aid as that presented in this useful 
volume is given. The idea is excellent. Instruction and pleasant 
—— are-~so skilfully combined that our young folks will no 


The illustrations and binding are both good and attractive, longer look upon their Bible dictionary as dull and dreary. 
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THE 


EDUCATIONAL MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 
(ESTABLISHED 188!) 
Is now supplying 
a Second Generation 
of Teachers with Musical Instruments. 


For Lists ano Desiens apply to the 
MANAGER, 
43 Estate Buildings, 
Huddersfield ; 
21 Argyle Crescent, 
Portobello, Edinburgh ; 
or at 19 Highbury Place, London, N. 


The following will repay perusal : 


One oy His Masesty's Ixsrecrors or Scnvois writes:—‘*The Piano I had from you 


some eight years ago has proved to be a very good one, and is giving every satisfaction,” | 


(We have been favoured with orders from over twenry members of the Inspectorate.) 
Our Instruments are in use 


A Teacner writes :—*‘‘ You will be glad to know that the Piano I had of you some five 
years ago continues to give me every sati«faction. 
it keeps in tune wonderfully well. It may interest you to know that a Local ers 
price for the sane instrument was exactly £8 above yours.” (We have many thousands 
of excellent testimonials from Teachers, etc. See our 24 and 20 pp. Books.) 


in EVERY County of Great Britain. 

A Cuerormawn writes :—“* The Piano and Harmonium we had from you twe years ago for 
our schools are still giving every satisfaction. Will you be good enongh to send me prices 
o* Pianos suita' le for a Parochial Room?” (We have supplied some 1,500 Piaxos, ete., for 
School use, and can offer umapproached value at prices within the reach of all.) 


We pay carriage, give a month's free trial, a ten years’ warranty, and exchange free of 
cost if the instrument sent is not all that is desired. 


N. R.—AN our Pianos are fitted with a special action to the Soft Pedal that fully subdaes | 


the tone, and effectually preserves the instruments during practice. 


* See our 45 Guinea Prize Medal Iron Grand for £21 Cash, or 36 payments of 14/2 per month. | 
Mr. J. H. Yoxau., M.P., Gen. Sec. N.U.T., writes:—“I enclose cheque in payment for | 
I am entirely satisfied with | 


Piano; the choice reflects the greatest credit on your firm. 
itinall respects, and I feel sure that a customer benefits very much by taking advantage 
of your experience and large connection.” 


Show Rooms open Daily. Call and see our Stock, or write for our List of Instruments 
for liome or School Use, specifying the class preferred, and you will find 


WE CAN SAVE YOU MANY POUNDS. 


(Please mention this Paper.) 





Its tone has been greatly admired, and | 
Dealer’ 
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WAITE FOR 
MENTIONING TH/S 


48 GHEAPOIUS LUNLON EC. 














L. & C. HARDTMUTH’S 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCILS 


enjoy unquestioned supremacy. 


They are the best 1or drawing, writing 
or any Other pencil purpose. They achiev: 
the highest standard ef pencil luxury 
Artists and draughtsmen are delighted 
with their consistent merits, 





They point well. 
They do not snap. 
They never grit. 


| They easily erase. 
They last longer. 
| They work better. 
You do not know what Pencil Per- 
fection is unless you have 
tried Hardtmuth’s. 


Hardtmuth's Pencils are now in use under the 
London Suhool Board, 


Of Stationers generally & Artists’ Colourmen, ete 
L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 
12 Golden Lane, LONDON, E.C. 








HOT WATER INSTANTLY 
NIGHT or DAY 


HOT BATH IN & MINUTES 
WITHOUT KITCHEN FIRE 
BOILING WATER IN A MINUTE 
THE — METHOD OF WATER 
HEATING 


- ‘EWART'S 


“LIGHTNING” 


GEYSER 


FOR GAS OR OIL 
Always in actionat... 


346 EUSTON ROAD LONDON 


MMustrated Catalogue Section “70” free, 














. . CRAMER'S. . 
Educational Pianos. 


PORTABLE, Compass 5 Octaves, - 15 Guineas. 
In American Wainut and Mahogany. 
SCHOOL-ROOM PIANO, 7 Octaves, 24 Guineas. 
In Ebonised Case. 
THE COLLEGE MODEL IRON COTTAGE, 7 Oct., 38 Gus. 
In Rosewood, Walnut, aud Ebdonised. ‘ 
On Cramer's Three Years' System, or Liberal Discounts 
for Cash. 


J. B. CRAMER & Co., Ltd., 
207 and 209 Regent Street, W., and 46 Moorgate Street, E.C. 


Telephone 5012-—“' Gerrard.” 





THE 
THE 


 Fortissimo,” London 


THE SCHOOLMISTRESS 


WEEKLY oe WEEKLY 
PRICE HELPFUL ARTICLES ON ALL PRICE 
ONE PENNY. BRANCHES OF SCHOOL WORK, ONE PENNY. 
TEACH ER not already Subscribers should order from their News. 

agent, or forward Postal Order or Halfpenny Stamps to 
HOWARTH BARNES, 149 Ficet St., London, E.C. 


Telegrams 





SUBSCRIPTIONS (Prepaid). 
ONE SHILLING AND NINEPENCE for THREE MONTHS. 
THREE SHILLINGS & THREEPENCE for SIX MONTHS. 
SIX SHILLINGS for TWELVE MONTHS. 
— Post Free. — 
The Best Paper for Pupil Teachers and all Mistresscs. 
Full Notes on Certificate Literature. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS : 
SCHOOLMISTRESS, 
LONDON.” 


Address: 
HOWARTH BARNES, 
149 Fiect Street, LONDON, E.Cc. 
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APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS. 


By Dr. CORNWELL, F.R.G.S. 





“We are qualified, by ample trial of the books in our own classes, to speak to their great efficiency and value. We have never known 80 much 
interest evinced, or 80 much progress made, as since we have employed these as our school books."—EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 80th Edition. 30. 6d.; or with 30 Maps, 
5e. 6d 


“Very superior to the common run of such books. It contains a good deal of 
useful matter of a more practical kind than usual, which the exer¢ises are likely 
to impress on the mind more deeply than by the parrot system.”—Athenaum. 
A SCHOOL ATLAS. Consisting of Thirty Small Maps. A Companion 

Atlas to the Author's “School Geography.” 2e. 6d.; or 46. coloured. 

GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 68th Edition. 1.3 or with 4 
pages of Questions, 1e. 4d. Questions, 6d. 

“A very useful series of educational works, of which Dr. Cornwell is either 
author or editor. It (‘The G y for Beginners’) is an admirable intro- 
duction. There is a vast difficulty in writing a good elemen y book, and Dr. 
Cornwell has shown himself of that rare combination of faculties 
which is required for the task.”—John Buil. 

SPELLING FOR BEGINNERS. A Method of Teaching Reading and 
Spelling at the same time. 4th Edition. te. 

THE GCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. A Systematic Course of Numerical 
Reasoning and Computations ; with very numerous Exercises. By JAmEs 
Conyweut, Ph. D., and Sir Josuva G. Firoen, LL.D. 26th Edition. 40. 6d. 

“The hest work on arithmetic which has yet appeared. It is both scientific 
and practical in the best and fullest sense.” — London Quarterly. 

KEY TO SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. With the Method of Solu- 
tion to every Question. 46. 6d. 





ALLEN & CORNWELL’S SCHOOL GRAMMAR. 65th Edition. 28. 
red r; or te. Od. cloth. 

“The excellence of the mar published by the late Dr. Allen and Dr. 
Cornwell makes us almost r of witnessing any decided improvement in 
this t."—Atheneeum. 

GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. An Introduction to Allen and Corn- 
well’s ““Scheol Grammar.” 88th Edition. 1s. cloth; 9d. sewed. 

“ This smple Introduction is as good a book as can be used.”— Spectator. 
pe The Book is enlarged by a Section on Word-bwilding, with Exercises 
Jor Young Children. 

THE YOUNG COMPOSER. Progressive Exercises in English Composi- 

tion. 48th Edition. 18.6d. Key, 3s. 

“The plan of the work is very superior. We are persuaded this little book 
will be found valuable to the intelligent instructor.”— Westminster Review. 
POETRY FOR BEGINNERS. A Selection of Short and Easy Poems 

for Reading and Recitation. 13th Edition. 1s. 
SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 18th Edition. 18. 6d. Key, 4e. 6d. 

“Eminently practical, well stored with examples of wider range and more 
varied character than are usually given in such books, and, its method of 
treatment being ly inductive, it is pre-eminently the book for general 
use.” — English J of Education. 

ARITHMETIC FOR BEGINNERS. Combines simplicity and fullness 
in teaching the First Four Rules and Elementary Fractions. 9th Edition. 18. 





London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., LIMITED. Edinburgh: OLIVER & BOYD. 





JUST READY. PRICE THREEPENCE. 





Practical Ceacher’s 
Art Monthly. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED CONTENTS OF 
JULY NUMBER :— 


PORTRAIT OF THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, R.A. 
(1727-1788). 

RUSTIC CHILDREN (Thomas Gainsborough, R.A.). 
By W. E. Sparkes. 

THE DAILY ROUNDS OF A DRAWING _IN- 
SPECTOR. 

NOTES ON MODEL DRAWING. By C. E. Betsten. 

EDITORIAL NOTES. 

A PAGE FOR THE SENIORS. 


DRAWING FROM NATURE. By Wim R. BoLt- 
MORE. 


SCHOOLROOM DECORATION. 

INSECT FORMS FOR DRAWING AND DESIGN. 

A COURSE OF ELEMENTARY CLAY MODEL- 
LING.—IV. By Miss Hermione Unwin, 

TOOLS, AND HOW TO USE THEM. By F. Busu. 


DRAWING AND MANUAL INSTRUCTION IN 
* BIRMINGHAM. By Cuantes F. Harwarp., 








Order from your Bookseller now. 


Annual Subscription for One Year, by post, 
4s., direct from 


“THE PRACTICAL TEACHER” OFFICE, 
35 and 36 Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C. 





Now Ready. Handsomely Bound in Cloth 


Price 12s. 





Extra. 





VOLUME XXII. of 
Che 
Practical Ceacher, 


Together with Object-Lesson 
‘Supplements issued with the 
Numbers of the Volume. 


ee SH 
*,* As only a very limited number of copies 


is on sale, early application should 
be made to Booksellers. 








Cases for Binding also Ready. Price Is. 6d. 








“Che Practical Teacher’ Office: 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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Te ae 


DAY TRAINING COLLEGE, 


White St., Finsbury St., and Ropemaker St., Moorfields, LONDON, E.C. 


(Approve? by the Education Department, and recommended by His Majesty's Inspectors.) 





Principal: PROFESSOR CUSACK, 





LATEST ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
CERTIFICATE, 1903. SCHOLARSHIP, 1902. 


New Classes will be formed as follows :— New Classes will be formed as follows :— 
SATURDAY CLASSES ve . ‘s . TUNE &s. 
sATORSS Teeeees + -- oy.  SUSUNE OO ) eoummesonnence ChAReES.. <) |... SORE &. 
CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES .. ee -. AUGUST 28. 


To secure admisgion, immediate application is necessary. 


This will be the last complete year’s course for this Examination. SCHOLARSHIP, 71903. 


To secure admission, immediate application is necessary. Mew Of Mt be formed as foll 
ew asses wi orm as Joilows > 


SATURDAY CLASSES ws . * ey i JUNE 28. 
CERTIFICA TE, 1904. CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES.. . .. .. JUNE 9%. 
To secure admission, immediate application is necessary. 
New Classes will be formed as follows ;— , : 
SATURDAY CLASSES... .. .. .. . aveust so. | P,7.’S (all years) & CANDIDATES. 
CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES .. pi - AUGUST 2s. New Classes were formed as follows :— 
SATURDAY CLASSES : - : ‘s a MAY 3. 


CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES. . .. .. MAY 6 
To secure admission, immediate application /s necessary. NEXT QUARTERLY EXAMINATION és JULY 26. 


MATRICULA TION, L.L.A:, Swedish Drill, Tonic Sol-fa Classes commence early in September. 
TRAINING FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


The Classes attend on Mondays and Wednesdays from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. New Students can be admitted on Monday, July 7. 
CIVIL SERVICE CLASSES attend every day from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. COMMERCIAL CLASSES, in all subjects, attend every day from 10 to 1, 2 to 5, and 6 to 9, 








This wil! be a complete two years’ course. 








Prospectus and full particulars of all Classes post free on application, 





All Applications to be addressed to PROFESSOR CUSACK. 


Chomas Relson and Sons’ 





NEWEST EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 














JUST READY ~- ~ «= « JUST READY. 


Literature for the Seniors. To follow the “Royal Prince” and “ Royal Princess” Readers. 


NELSON’S LITERATURE READERS. 


A New Series of Lite: Readers, selected from the Classical English writers. The work of compilation and 
annotation has been performed by Dr. R. GARNETT, C.B. (late Keeper of Printed Books, British Museum), 
whose unique acquaintance with English Literature, combined with his critical and literary ability, will be a guaran. 
tee that these books reach the highest level of literary excellence. 
Nelson’s Literature Readers are designed to follow the ordinary series of school reading books, being adapted 
for use in Standard VI. and above. 


BOOK L With 30 full-page Illustrations. Price 1s, 6d, BOOK IL. Im Preparation, 





Two Entirely New Series of Literary Reading Books. 


THE ROYAL PRINGE READERS. THE ROYAL PRINCESS READERS. 


Many Coloured Pictures by well-known Artists. MANY COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 
LESSONS CAREFULLY GRADUATED. ae CABEPULLY GRADED, 
BEAUTIFULLY CLEAR TYPE. The Lessons are carefully selected, graduated, and edited. The Illustrations 


are the work of well-known artiste. Many Coloured Pictures, beautifully re- 
PAPER AND BINDING OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY. produced, adorn each book. The Type is beautifully clear. The Paper ond 





inding are of the highest quality. 


How Ready, BOOK L. Price 8d. BOOK Il. Price 10d. 
BOOK L. Price 8d. BOOK IL. Price 10d. BOOK IIL. Price 1s. BOOK IV. Price 1s, $4, 
Books tL, IV., and V. are in active preparation. BOOK V. Price is, 6d. 


*.* Nelson's Complete Educational Catalogue post free on euibeaitas. 7 














THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh; and New York. 
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IS, SWITZERLAND, incuing Adorn, POPULAR TOURS. ; 
including Travel and Hotels. a. 


BELGIUM, RHINE, BLACK FOREST, etc, fre- | pyCERNE 7 Guinea EE ere 
A WEEK iN WIT ZERLAND £5, 5s. Od. 
A WEEK IN HOLLAND AND BELGIUM 45, 5s. 0d 
A WEEK ON THE RHINE £ C 
A WEEK IN iRELAND £5, 5s. Od 
NORTH CAPE, RUSSIA ng duly 8 | A WEEK IN SCOTLAND £5 

STEAMER CRUISES at £ ent it ils | NORWAY T'wo Weeks’ Cruises, £12,- 12s. by SY 


i ** \i~pniaut Sus 
HOLLAND. THE RHINE, and BELGIUM, J rapes 


| vant ie DAY EXCURSIONS. | 


by = » SWITZERLAND, RHINE, leaving July | poy, gunch, and Drive, One Guinea each. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. KENILWORTH. 
THE ARDENNES, MOSELLE, RHINE, July 12, | NEW FOREST. STONEHENGE. 
DICKENS’ LAND. ARUNDEL, et 
THE DOLOMITES, 4 ll, August 8 DRIVES IN LONDON. Leaving Ludgate Circus 
i) vy, if 6d. 
HAM E TRIPS. Steam and Electric 
SWISS ALPINE TOURS, July 2, 16, 30 Leashes aukibeney Diner ees | 
AVARIAN HIGHLANDS, July 14, August 4 Coaches, Landaus, ete., for Driving Parties 


INDEPENDENT TOURS. 
GERMANY AUSTRIA, July 7, 25, } INDEPENDENT TOURS for all parts of the Cox 
= a TINENT, AMERICA, JAPAN, CHina, CEYLS Inpria, Eaypt, 
SCOTLAND THE TROSSACHS and HIGHLANDS AusrRALIA. New ZEALAND, Soutu Arrica, and Roun 
LOCH MAREE and WESTERN HIGHLANDS oe oy Tov 


[ SELECTED INDEPENDENT TOURS iu ENGLAND, 
IRE! KILLARNEY, GLENGARIFF, «a: SCOTLAND, IRELAND, NORTH and SOUTH WALES, ve. 
| CORK EXHIBITION tly ACHILL, CON- ISLE OF MAN, CHANNEL ISLANDS, ISLE OF 
r MA RA CLAR COAST, Tort! I ‘ WIGHT, { | - 


NORWAY, SWEDEN, DENMARK, et T 
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Special advantages to holders of Cook's Tickets for insuring Baggage against loss. fr 
Baggage coliected, stored, and forwarded. ; J 


IMustrated Programmes for stamp; or ‘‘COOK’S TRAVELLER’S GAZETTE,”’ 3d., by post 5d. 


THOS. COOK & SON, Ludgate Circus, LONDON. 
AND BRANCHES. o 
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